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CHAP.     xvni. 


Beauty  OP  Languags. 


OF  all  the  fine  arts,  painting  only  and 
fculptiu'e  are  in  their  nature  imitative. 
A  field  laid  out  with  tafte,  is  not  a 
copy  or  imitation  of  nature,  but  na- 
ture itfelf  embelliihed.  Architedure  deals  in  o- 
riginals,  and  copies  not  from  nature.  Sound 
and  motion  may  in  fome  meafure  be  imitated  by 
mufic ;  but  for  the  moft  part,  mufic,  like  archi- 
tedlure,  deals  in  originals.  Language  copies  not 
from  nature,  more  than  mufic  or  architedure; 
unlefs  where,  like  mufic,  it  is  imitative  of  found 
or  motion:  in  the  defcription,  for  example, 
of  particular  founds,  language  fometimes  fur- 
niflieth  words,  which,  befide  their  cuftomary 
power  of  exciting  ideas,  refemWe  by  their  foft- 
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nefs  or  harflincfs  the  foun4  defcribed  ;  and  there 
are  words,  which,  by  the  celerity  or  flownefs  of 
pronunciation,  have  fome  refemblance  to  the 
motion  they  fignify.  This  imitative  power  of 
words  goes  one  ftep  farther :  t^e  loftinefs  of  fome 
words,  makes  them  proper  fymbols  of  lofty  i- 
de^s ;  a  rough  fubjeA  is  imitated  by  harfli-found- 
.  ing  words ;  and  words  of  many  fyllaWes  pronoun- 
ced flow  and  fmooth,  are  naturally  expreffive  of 
grief  and  melancholy.  Words  have  a  feparate  ef- 
fect on  the  mind,  abftrafting  from  their  fignifica- 
tion  and  from  their  imitative  power  :  they  are 
more  or  lefs  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  the  fulnefs, 
fweetnefs,  faintnefs,  or  roughnefs  of  their  tones. 
Thefe  are  but  faint  beauties,  being  reliflied  by 
thofe  only  who  have  more  delicacy  of  fenfation 
than  belongs  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Language 
poflefleth  a  beauty  fuperior  greatly  in  degree,  of 
which  wc  are  eminently  fenfible,  when  a  thought 
is  communicated  with  perfpicuity  and  fprightli- 
nefs.  This  beauty  of  language,  arifing  from  its 
power  of  exprefling  thought,  is  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  beauty  of  the  thought  itfelf ; 
which  beauty  of  thought  is  transferred  to  the  ex- 
preffion,  and  makes  it  appear  more  beautiful  *. 

But 

,  *  Chap.  2.  part  I.  fed.  4«  Demetrius  Phalereos  (of  Elocution, 
.fe6l.  J5.)  makes  the  fame  obfenration.  We  are  apt,  fays  that  au- 
thor, to  confound  the  language  with  the  fubjedt  j  and  if  the  latter 
be  nervous,  we  judge  the  former  to  be  fo  alfo.  But  they  are  clearly 
diflinguKhable ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fubjc^  of  grqat 

dignity 
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But  thefe  beauties,  if  we  wilh  to  think  accurate- 
ly, muft  be  diftinguiihed  from  each  other :  they 
are  in  reality  fo  diftinft,  that  we  fometimes  are 
confcious  of  the  higheft  pleafure  language  can  af- 
ford, when  the  fubjedl  exprefled  is  difagreeable ; 
a  thing  that  is  loathfome,  or  a  fcene  of  horror  to 
make  one's  hair  ftand  on  end,  may  be  defcribed 
in  a  manner  fo  lively^  as  that  the  difagreeablenefs 
of  the  fubjed  fhall  not  even  obfcure  the  agree* 
ablenefs  of  the  defcription.  The  caufes  of  the  o* 
riginal  beauty  of  language  confidered  as  fignifi- 
cant,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  prefent  fubjed, 
Avill  be  explained  in  their  order.  I  fliall  only  at 
prefent  obferve,  that  this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of 
means  fitted  to  an  end,  viz.  the  communication 
of  thought :  and  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that 
of  feveral  expreflions  all  conveying  the  fame 
thought,  the  moft  beautiful,  in  the  fcnfe  now 
mentioned,  is  that  which  in  the  moft  perfeft 
manner  anfwers  its  end.      ^ 

The  feveral  beauties  of  IBi^age  above  men- 
tioned, being  of  different  ^Mids,  ought  to  be 
handled  feparately.  I  fliall'begin  with  thofe 
beauties  of  language  that  arife  from  found; 
after  which  will  follow  the  beauties  of  language 
confidered  as  fignificant :  this  order  appears  na- 
tural ;  for  the  found  of  a  word  is  attended  to^ 

dignity  drcflcd  in  mean  language.  ^  Thcopompus  is  celebrated  for 
the  force  of  his  didion ;  but  erroneouily  :  his  fubje«5t  indeed  has 
great  force,  but  his  ftylc  very  little. 

A  3  before 
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oefore  we  confider  its  fignification.  In  a  third 
fedion  come  thofe  Angular  beauties  of  language 
that  are  derived  from  a  rcfemblance  between 
found  and  fignification.  The  beauties  of  verfe 
are  handled  in  the  laft  fedion :  for  though  the 
foregoing  beauties  are  found  in  verfe  a6  well  as 
in  profe,  yet  verfe  has  many  peculiar  beauties, 
which  for  the  fake  of  connexion  muft  be  brought 
under  one  view ;  and  verfification,  at  any  rate, 
is  a  fubjeft  of  fo  great  importance,  as  to  defetve 
a  place  by  itfelf. 


SECT.        I. 

beauty  of  language  with  reJpeCt  to  found. 

IJ^  handling  this  fubjeft,  the  following  order 
appears  the  moft  natural.  The  founds  of  the 
diiferent  letters  come  firft :  next,  thefe  founds  as 
tmited  in  fyllables:  third,  fyllables  united  in 
words  :  fourth,  words  united  in  a  period :  and 
in  the  laft  place,  periods  united  in  a  difcourfe. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft  article,  every  vowel 
is  founded  with  a  fingle  expiration  of  air  from 
the  wind-pipe,  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth; 
and  by  varying  this  cavity,  the  diiferent  vowels 
are  founded:  the  air  in  palling  through  cavities 
differing  in  fize,  produceth  various  founds; 
fome  high  or  iharp,  fome  low  or  flat:  a  fmaU 

cavity 
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cavity  occafions  a  high  found ;  a  large  cavity  a 
low  found.  The  five  vowels  accordingly,  pro-» 
nounced  with  the  fame  exteniioii  of  the  wind-* 
pipe,  but  with  different  openings  of  the  xnouth, 
form  a  regular  feries  of  founds,  defcendirtg  from 
high  to  low,  in  the  following  order,  1,  e,  a,  o^ 
u  *.  Each  of  thefe  founds  is  agreeable  to  tha 
ear  :  and  if  it  be  inquired  which  of  them  is  the 
moft  agreeable,  it  is  perhaps  the  fafeft  fide  to 
bold,  that  there  is  no  univerfal  preference  of  any 
one  before  the  reft :  probably  thofe  vowels  which 
are  the  fartheft  removed  from  the  extremes,  will 
be  the  moft  relilhed.  This  is  all  I  have  to  remark 
upon  the  firft  article  :  for  confonants  being  let- 
ters which  of  themfelves  have  no  found,  ferve 
only  in  conjundlion  with  vowels  to  form  articu- 
late founds ;  and  as  every  articulate  found  of  this 
kind  makes  a  fyllable,  confonants  come  naturally 
under  the  fecond  article  j  to  which  therefore  we 
{H'oceed. 

All  confonants  are  pronounced  with  a  lefs  ca- 
vity than  any  of  the  voweUfj  and  confequently 
they  contribute  to  form  a  found  ftill  more  iharp 
than  the  fharpeft  vowel  pronounced  fingle. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  every  articulate  found  into 
which  a  confonant  enters,    muft  neceflarily  be 

*  In  this  fcale  of  founds,  the  letter  i  mud  be  pronounced  as  in 
the  word  interefl,  and  as  in  other  words  beginning  with  ihc  fyl- 
ial  le/V/ ;  the  latter  e  as  m  perfuafioni  the  letter  ii  as  in  bati  and 
the  letter  1/  as  in  number • 

A  4^  double. 
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double,  though  pronounced  with  one  expiration 
of  air,  or  with  one  breath,  as  commonly  exprefl- 
ed :  the  reafon  is,  that  though  two  founds  rea- 
dily'unite,  yet  where, they  differ  in  tone,  both  of 
them  muftbe  heard  if  neither  of  them  befupprefT- 
ed.  For  the  fame  reafon,  ^very  fyllable  muft  be 
compofed  of  as  many  founds  as  there  ai-e  letters, 
fuppofing  every  letter  to  be  diftindlly  pronoun- 
ced. 

W6  next  inquire,  how  fai*  articulate  founds 
into  which  confonants  enter,  are  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  With  refpefl*  to  this  point,  there  is  a  no- 
ted obfervation,  that  all  founds  of  diiEcult  pro- 
nunciation are  to  the  ear  harfli  in  proportion  • 
Few  tongues  are  fo  polilhed,  -as  entirely  to  have 
rejefted  founds  that  are  pronounced  with  diiiicail- 
ty ;  and  fuch  founds  muft  in  fome  meafure  be 

difagreeable.  But  with  refpecft  to  agreeable 
founds,  it  appears,  that  a  double  found  is  always 
more  agreeable  than  a  fingle  found :  every  one' 
who  has  an  ear  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  diph- 
thongs oi  or  ai  ai*e  more  agreeable  than  any  of 
thefe  vowels  pronounced  fingly :  the  fame  holds 
where  a  confonant  enters  into  the  double  found ; 
the  fyllable  le  has  a  more  agreeable  found  than 
the  vowel  e,  or  than  any  vowel.  And  in  fup- 
port  of  experience,  a  fatisfadory  argument  may 
be  drawn  from  the  wifdom  of  Providence :  fpeech 
is  beftowed  upon  man,  to  qualify  him  for  focie- 
ty ;  and  the  provifion  he  hath  of  articulate 
founc^s,  is  proportioned  to  the  ufe  he  hUth  for 

V  them ; 
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them :  but  if  founds  that  are  agreeable  fingly, 
were  not  alfo  agreeable  in  conjundlion,  the  ne- 

a 

ceflity  of  a  painful  feledlion,  would  render  lan- 
guage intricate,  and  difficult  to  be  attained  in  a- 
ny  perfeftion;  and  this  feleftion,  at  the  fame 
time,  would  tend  to  abridge  the  number  of  ufe- 
ful  founds,  fo  as  perhaps  not  to  leave  fufficient 
for  anfwering  the  different  ends  of  language. 

In  this  view,  the  harmony  of  pronunciation 
differs  widely  from  that  of  mufic  properly  fo  call- 
ed :  in  the  latter  are  difcovered  many  founds  iing- 
ly  agreeable,  that  in  conjundlion  are  extremely 
difagreeable ;  none  but  what  are  called  concor- 
dant  founds  hzwing  a  good  effedl  in  conjunction : 
in  the  former,  all  founds  fingly  agreeable,  are  in 
conjundion  concordant;  and  ought  to  be,  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  purpofes  of  language. 

Having  difculled  fyllables,  we  proceed  to 
words ;  which  make  a  third  article.  Mono- ' 
fyllables  belong  to  the  former  head:  poly  fyl- 
lables open  a  different  fcene.  In  a  curfory  view, 
one  will  readily  imagine,  that  the  agreeablenefs 
or  difagreeablenefs  of  a  word  with  refped  to  its 
found,  Ihould  depend  upon  the  agreeablenefs 
or  difagreeablenefs  of  its  component  fyllables; 
which  is  true  in  part,  but  not  entirely;  for  we 
muft  alfo  take  under  confideration,  the  effed 
that  a  number  of  fyllables  compofing  a  word  have 
in  fucceflion.  In  the  firft  place,  fyllables  in  im- 
mediate fucceflipn,  pronounced,  each  of  them, 
with  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame  aperture  of  the 

mouth, 
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mouth,  produce  a  fuccelllon  of  weak  and  feeble 
founds ;  vvitnefs  the  French  words  ditMy  (fays  he)  j 
pathetique^  (pathetic) :  on  the  other  hand,  a  fyl- 
lable  of  the  grcateft  aperture  fucceeding  one  of 
tlie  fmalleft,  or  the  oppofite,  makes  a  fucceflion, 
which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  difagreeable- 
nefs,  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  proper  name,  viz. 
hiatus.  The  moft  agreeable  fucceffion,  is, 
where  the  cavity  is  increafed  and  diminiihed  al- 
ternately within  moderate  limits.  Examples^ 
alternative^  longevity ^  pufillanimous .  Secondly, 
words  confilling  wholly  of  fyllables  pronounced 
flow,  or  of  fyllables  pronounced  quick,  common- 
ly called  long  and  jhort  JyUables^  have  little  me- 
lody in  tliem;  witnefs  the  words  petitioner ^ 
fruiterer^  dizzinefs. :  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
termixture of  long  and  jfhort  fyllables  is  remark-^ 
a.bly  agreeable ;  for  example,  degree^  repent^ 
wonderfulj  altitude^  rapidity^  independent^  im^ 
petuofity  * .  The  caufe  will  be  explained  after- 
ward, in  treating  of  verfification. 

Diftinguiftiable  from  the  beauties  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  beauty  of /ome  words  which  a- 
rifes  from  their  lignification :  when  the  emotion 
raifed  by  the  length  6r  flibrtnefs,  the  roughnefs 

♦  Italian  words,  like  thofc  of  Latin  an^  Greek,  have  this  pro- 
perty almoft  imiverfally  :  Engljfii  and  French  words  arc  gene- 
rally deficient ;  in  the  former,  the  long  fyllablc  being  removed 
from  the  end  as  far  as  the  found  will  permit ;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
lall  fyllable  being  generally  long.  For  example.  Senator  in  £ng- 
liih^  Senator  in  Latin^  and  Senateur  in  French* 

or 
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or  fmoothnefs,  of  the  found,  refcmblcs  in  any 
degree  what  is  raifed  by  the  fenfe,  we  feel  a  very 
remarkable  pleafure.  But  this  fubjed  belongs  tb 
the  third  feftion. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  afford  a  ftandard 
to  every  nation,  for  eftimi^ting,  pretty  accurate- 
ly, the  comparative  merit  of  the  words  that  en- 
ter into  their  own  language  :  but  they  are  riot 
equally  ufeful  in  comparing  the  words  of  differ- 
ent languages ;  which  will  thus  appear.     Differ- 
ent nations  judge  differently  of  the  harfhnefs  or 
finoothnefs  of  articulate  founds ;  a  found,  for  ex- 
ample, harfli  and  difagreeable  to  an  Italian,  may 
be  abundantly  fmoothto  a  northern  ear :  here  e- 
very  nation  muft  judge  foritfelf;  nor  can  there 
be  any  folid  ground  for  a  preference,  when  there 
is  no  common  ftandard  to  which  we  can  appeal. 
The  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  as  in  behaviour  and 
manners :  plain-dealing  and  fincerity,  liberty  in 
words  and  aftions,  form  the  character  of  one 
people;  politcnefs,  referve,  and  a  total  diiguife 
of  every  fentiment  that  can  give  offence,  form 
the  charafter  of  another  people :  to  each  the 
manners  of  the  other  are  difagreeable.     An  effe- 
minate mind  cannot,  bear  the  leaft  of  that  rough- 
nefs  and  feverity,  which  is  generally  efteemed 
manly  when  exerted  upon  proper  occafions :   nei- 
ther can  an  effeminate  ear  bear  the  harlhnefs  pf  cer- 
tain words,  that  are  deemed  nervous  and  founding 
by  thofe  accuftomed  to  a  rougher  tone  of  fpeech. 
Mull  we  then  relinquilh  all  thoughts  of  compa- 
ring 
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ring  languages  in  the  point  of  roughnefs  and 
fmoothnefs,  as  a  /ruitlefs  inquiry  ?     Not  altoge- 
ther fo  ;  for  we  may  proceed  a  certain  lengthy 
though  without  hope  of  an  ultimate  decifion  :  a 
language  with  difficulty  pronounced  even  by  na- 
tives, muft  yield  to  a  fmoother  language;  and 
fuppofing  two  languages  pronounced  with  equal 
facility  by  natives,  the  rougher  language,  in  my 
judgement,  ought  to  be  preferred,  provided  it 
be  alfo  ftored  with  a  competent  Ihare  of  more 
mellow  founds  ;  which  will  be  Evident  from  at- 
tending to  the  different  eff^ds  that  articulate 
found  hath  upon  the  mind.     A  fmooth  gliding 
found  is  agreeable,  by  fmdothing  the  miftd,  and 
lulling  it  to  rell :   a  rough  bold  found,  on  the 
coi^trary,  animates   the  mindj    the  effort  per* 
ceived  in  pronouncing,   is  communicated  to  the 
hearers,  wha  feel  in  their  own  minds  a  fimilar 
effort,  roufing  their  attention,  anddifpofing  them 
to  adlion.     I  add  another  confidiration ;  that  the 
agreeablenefs  of  contraft  in  the  rougher  language, 
for  wliich  the  great  variety  of  founds  gives  am- 
ple opportunity,  muft,  even  in  an    effeminate 
ear,  prevail  over  the  more  unifomi  founds  of  the 
fmoother  language*.     This  appears  to  me  all 
that  can  be  faJfely  determined  upon  the  prefent 
point.    With  refpedl  to  the  other  circumftances 

*  That  the  Italian  tongue  is  rather  too  fmooth,  fecms  probable 
from  confidcring,  that  in  vcrfification  vowels  are  frequently  fup- 
prcfled  in  order  to  produce  a  rougher  and  bolder  tone. 

that 
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that  conftitute  the  beauty  of  words,  the  ftandard 
above  mentioned  is  infallible  when  apply'd  to  fo* 
reign  languages  as  well  as  to  -our  own  :  for  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  mother- ton^e,  is  equally 
capable  to  judge  of  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of 
words,^  of  the  alternate  opening  and  clofing  of 
the  mouth  in  fpeaking,  and  of  the  relation  tliat 
the  found  bears  to  the  fenfe  ;  iri  thefe  particulars, 
the  judgement  is  fufceptible  of  no  prejudice  from 
cuftom,  at  leaft  of  no  invincible  prejudice. 

That  the  Englifli  tongue,  originally  harfli,  is 
at  prefent  much  foftened  by  dropping  in  the  pro-, 
nunciation  many  redundant  confonants,  is  un-^ 
doubtedly  true :  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
further  mellowed  without  fuffering  in-  its  force 
and  energy,  will  fcarce  be  thought  by  any  one 
who  poffeffes  an  ear;  and  yet  fuch  in  Britain  is 
the  propenfity  for  difpatch,  that  overlooking  the 
majefty.of  words  compofed  of  many  fyllables  apt-r 
ly  conneded,  the  prevailing  tafte  is  to  Ihorten 
words,  even  at  the  expence  of  making  them  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  harih  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion. But  I  have  no  occafion  to  infift  upon  this, 
article,  being  prevented  by  an  excellent  writer, 
whopoflefled,  if  any  man  ever  did,  the  true  ge- 
nius of  the  Englifli  tongue  *.  I  cannot  however 
forbear  urging  one  obfervation,  borrowed  from 
that  author:    feveral  tenfes  of    our  verbs  are 

•  Sec  Swift's  propofal  for  corrcdling  the  Englilh  tongue,  in  9 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

formed 
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formed  by  adding  the  fin^l  fyllable  edj  which, 
l^ing  a  weak  found,  has  remarkably  the  worfe 
effect  by  pofleffing  the  moft  confpicuous  place  in 
the  word ;  upon  which  account,  the  vowel  in 
common  fpeech  is  generally  fupprefled,  and  the 
confonant  added  to  the  foregoing  fyllable ;  and 
hence  the  following  rugged  founds,  drudg^d^ 
di/iurb'd^  rebuk'd^  fledg'd.  It  is  ftill  lefs  excu- 
fable  to  follow  this  practice  in  writing ;  for  the 
hurry  of  fpeaking  may  excufe  what  is  altogether 
improper  in  a  compofition  of  any  value :  the  (yh 
lableerf,  it  is  true,  makes  but  a  poor  figure  at 
the  end  of  a  word ;  but  we ,  ought  to  fubmit  td 
that  defedl,  rather  than  multiply  the  number  of 
harlh  words,  which,  after  all  that  has  been  done, 
bear  an  over-proportion  in  our  tongue.  The  au*^ 
thor  above  mentioned,  by  fliowing  a  good  ex^ 
ample,  did  all  in  his  power  to  reftore  that  fylla*- 
ble ;  and  he  well  deferves  to  be  imitated.  Some 
exceptions  however  I  would  make  :  a  word  that 
fignifies  labour,  or  any  thing  harlh  or  rugged, 
ought  not  to  be  fmooth ;  therefore  forc^dy  with 
an  apoftrophe,  is  better  thzn  forcedy  without  it  ; 
another  exception  is,  where  the  penult  fyllable 
ends  with  a  vowel ;  in  that  cafe  the  final  fyllable 
ed  may  be  apofl:rophiz;ed  without  making  the 
word  harfli:  examples,  i^efroy' J,  carry d^  de^ 
Jirofdy  employed. 

The  article  next  in  order,  is  to  confider  the 
mufic  of  words  as  united  in  a  period.    And  as  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  fuccefliion  fo  as  to  af- 
ford 
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ford  the  greateft  pleafure  to  the  ^ar,  depends  on 
|irinciples  pretty  remote  from  common  view,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  premife  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  appearance  that  a  number  of  ob- 
^eds  make  when  placed  in  an  increafing  or  de- 
creafing  feries ;  which  appearance  will  be  very 
different,  accordingly  as  refemblance  or  contraft 
prevails.     Where  the  objefts  vary  by  fmall  diiFer- 
6nces  fo  as  to  have  a  mutual  refemblance,  we  in 
dfcending  conceive  the  fecond  objed  of  no  great- 
er fize  than  the  firft,  the  third  of  no  greater  fize 
than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  which  dimi-^ 
niflieth  in  appearance  the  fize  of  the  whole :  but 
when,  beginning  at  the  largeft  objeft,  we  proceed 
gradually  to  the  leaft,  refemblance  makes  us  ima- 
gine the  fecond  as  large  as  the  firft,  and  the  third 
as  large  as  the  fecond ;  which  in  appearance  mag- 
nifies every  objeft  of  the  feries  except  the  firft. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  great 
differences,  where  contraft  prevails,  the  eifedls 
ar6  diredly  oppofite :  a  large  objedl  fucceeding  a 
fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind,  appears  by  the  oppo- 
fition  larger  than  ufual ;  and  a  fmall  objedt,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  fucceeding  one  that  is  large,  ap- 
pears lefs   than  ufual*.     Hence  a  remarkable 
pleafure  in  viewing  a  feries  afcending  by  large 
differences ;  direftly  oppofite  to  what  we  feel 
when  the  difFerejices  are  fmall.     Beginning  at 
the  fmalleft  pbjed  of  a  feries  afcending  by  large 

f  Spe  the  reafcn^  cbap.  8< 

differ- 
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differences,  this  objed  has  the  fame  effec9:  upon 
the  mind  as  if  it  flood  fingle  without  making  a 
part  of  the  feries  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  the 
fecond  objedt,  which  by  means  of  contraft  makes 
a  much  greater  figure  than  when  viewed  fingly 
and  apart ;  and  the  fame  effed  is  perceived  in  a- 
fcending  progreflively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  lafl 
objed.  The  oppofite  effect  is  produced  in  de- 
fcending;  for^in  this  direftion^  every  object,  e^i;- 
cept  the  firfl,  makes  a  lefs  figure  than  when  view- 
ed feparately  and  independent  of  the  feries.  We 
may  then  lay  down  as  a  maxim  ^  which  will  hold 
in  the  compofition  of  Janguage  as  well  a^  of  other 
fubjeds,  That  a  flrong  impulfe  fucceediug  a 
weak,  makes  a  double  impreflion  on  the  mind ;. 
and  that  a  weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  flroog,^ 
makes  fcarce  any  impreflion. 

After  eflablilhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  na 
lofs  about  its  application  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand. 
The  follo>ving  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  *• 
"  In  verbis  obfervapdum  efl,  ne  a  majoribus  ad 
"  minora  defcendat  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur, 
"  Fir  eft  optimus,  quam,  Fir  optimus  eji.^^ 
This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire  members  of 
a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's  ex- 
preffion,  ought  not,  piore  than  fingle  words,  to 
proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from 
the  lefs  to  the  greater  f.  In  arranging  the  mem- 
bers of  a  period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero :   the 

•  Dc  flrudlura  pcrfcdtae  orationis,  1.  a. 

f  Sec  Demetrius  Phalercus  of  Elocutiop^  fed.  i8, 

beauty 
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beauty  of  the  following  examples  out  of  many, 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  flur  them  over  by  a  refer- 
ence. 

Quicum  quaeftor  fueram, 
Quicum  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorumy 
Quicum  me  Deorum  hominumquc  judicium  conjunxe" 
rat. 

Again : 

Habet  honorem  quern  pctimus, 
Habetfpem  quam  praepofitam' nobis  habemus, 
Habet  exiftimationem,  multo  fudorc,   labore,  vigiUif- 
que»  coiledtam. 

Again:  .        : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis, 
Eripite  nos  ex  faucibus  corum, 

Quorum  crudelitas  notoo  fanguinc  non  poteft  cxpleri, . 

De  orator Cy  /.  i..§  52. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increa- 
(ing  in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  plea- 
fure  of  found  fingly,  be  denominated  a  climax  in 
found. 

The  laft  article  is  the  mufic  of  periods  as  uni- 
ted in  a  difcourfe ;  which  fliall  be  difpatched  in  a 
very  few  words.  By  no  other  human  means  is  it 
poffible  to  prefent  to  the  mind,  fuch  a  number 
of  objefts  and  in  fo  fwift  a  fucceffion,  as  by 

Vol.  II.  B  fpeaking 
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fpeaking  or  writing :  and  for  that  reafon,  variety 
ought  more  to  be  llmKed^n  thefe,  than  in  any  o^ 
ther  fort  of  compofition .  Hence  a  rule  regarding 
the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  different  pe- 
riods with  relation  to  each  other,  Tliat  to  avoid 
a  tedious  uniformity  of  found  x  and  cadence,  the 
armngement,  the  cadence,  and  the  length  of 
thefe  members,  ought  to  be  diverfified  as  much 
as  poflible  :  and  if  the  members  of  different  pe- 
riods be  fufficiently  diverfified,  the  periods  them- 
felves  will  be  equally  fo. 


S    EX    T.       n. 

Beauty  of  language  zuith  refped  to  Jignification. 

IT  is  well  lijid  by  a  noted  writer  *,  '^  That  by 
**  means  of  fpeech  we  can  divert  our  forrows, 
*' mingle  our  mirth,  impart  our  fecrets,  com- 
•'  municate  our  counfels,  and  make  mutual  com- 
*' pads  and  agreements  to  fupply  and  affifl  each 
*'  other/'  Confidering  fpeech  as  contributing  to 
fo  many  good  purpofes,  it  mufl  be  evident,  that 
the  ufing  words  which  convey  clear  and  diftindl 
ideas,  muft  be  one  of  its  capital  beauties.  This 
caufe  of  beauty,  is  too  extenfive  to  be  handled  as 
a  branch  of  any  other  fubjed: :  for  to  afcertain 
with  accuracy  even  the  proper  meaning  of  words, 

♦  Scot's  Chriftian  life. 

# 

not 
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not  to  talk  of  their  figurative  i>ower,  would  re- 
quire a  large  volume  ;  an  ufeful  work  iniJeed, 
but  not  to  Be  attempted  without  a  large  flock  of 
time,  fludy,  and  refiedlion.  This  branch  there- 
fore of  the  fubjed  I  muft  humbly  decline.  Nor 
do  I  proipofe  to  exhaufl  all  the  other  beauties  of 
language  with  refpedt  to  fignification :  the  read- 
er, in  a  work  like  the  prefent,  cannot  fairly  ex*- 
peft  more  than  a  flight  fk'etch  of  tbofe  that  make 
the  greateft  figure.  This  tafk  I  attempt  the 
more  willingly,  as  being  connected  with  certain 
principles  in  human  nature ;  and  the  rules  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  lay  down,  will,  if  I  judge  a- 
right,  be  agreeable  illuflrations  of  thefe  princi- 
ples. Every  fubjeft  mull  be  of  importance  that 
tends  to  unfold  the  human  heart ;  for  what  other 
fcience  is  more  worthy  of  human  beings  ? 

The  prefent  fubjedt  is  too  extenfive  to  be  dif- 
cufled  without  dividing  it  into  parts ;  and  what 

•  follows  fuggefls  a  divifion  ihto  two  parts.  In 
every  period,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded  : 
firfl,  the  words  of  which  the  period  is  compor 
fed;  next,  the  arrangement  of  thi^fe  words;  the 
former  refembling  the  flones  that  compole  a^ 
building,  and  the  latter  refembling  the  order  in 
which  thefe  flones  are  placed. "  Hence  the  beau- 
ties of  language  with  refpeft  to  its  meaning,  may 

*  not  improperly  be  diftinguilhed  ihto  two' kinds: 
iirfl,  the  beauties  that  arife  from  a  right  choice 
of  words  or  materials  for  conftrucling  the  period; 
and  next,  the  beauties  that  arife  from  a  due  ar- 

B  2  rangement 
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rangement  of  thefe  words  or  materials;  I  begin 
with  rules  that  diredt  us  to  a  right  choice  of 
words,  and  then  proceed  to  rules  that  concern 
their  arrangement. 

And  with  refpeA  to  the  former,  communica- 
tion of  thought  being  the  principal  end  of  lan- 
guage, it  is  a  rule,  That  perfpicuity  ought  not 
to  be  facrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever  :  if 
it  Ihould  be  doubted  whether  perfpicuity  be  a  po- 
litive  beauty,  it  caiyiot  be  doubted,  that  the  want 
of  it  is  the  greateft  defedl.  Nothing  therefore  in 
language  ought  more  to  be  ftudied,  than  to  pre- 
vent all  obfcurity  in  the  expreffion ;  for  to  have 
no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe  than  to 
have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood.  Want  of 
perfpicuity  from  a  wrong  arrangement,  belongs 
to  the  next  branch.  1  Ihall  here  give  a  few  ex- 
amples where  the  obfcurity  arifes  from  a  wrong 
choice  of  words  ;  and  as  this  defed;  is  too  com- 
mon in  the  ordinary  herd  of  writers  to  make  ex.  * 
amples  from  them  neceflary,  I  confine  myfelf  to 
the  moft  celebrated  authors. 

r 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle, 

Multique  in  niina  majore  quam  fuga  oppreffi  obtruncati- 
que-  1.4-  §4<^. 

This  author  is  frequently  obfcure  by  exprefling 
but  part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  comple- 
ted 
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ted  by  his  reader.     His  defcription  of  the  fea- 
fight,   £.28.  cap.  30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  fubtemine  Parcx 

Ruperc.^  Heracey  ep§i.iLiiu  22. 

Qui  perfepe  cava  teftudinc  flevit  amorem, 
N^n  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 

Horace^  epod,:siv^  n. 

Mc  fabulofae  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 

LudOy  fatigatumque  fomnOf 
Fronde  nova  pucrum  palumbes 

Texerc.  Horace^  Carm,  /,  3.  o<fc4, 

Pur^  rivus  aquse^  filvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  fegetis  certa  fides  meae, 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 
Fallit  forte  beatior. 

Horace,   Carm.  ^3.  ode  16% 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  tyii^a^Jine  libidinum 
Difcemunt  avidi. 

Horace,  Carm.  /.  i.  ode  18. 

Ac  fpem  frontc  fercnat^ 

lEneid,  iv.  477, 

I  am  in  greater  pain  about  the  foregoing  paf- 
fages  than  about  any  I  have  ventured  to  criticife^ 
being  aware  that  a  vague  or  obfcure  exprcflion> 
is  apt  to  gain  favour  with  thofe  who  negledl  to 
examine  it  with  a  critical  eye :   to  fome  it  carries; 

B  3  that 
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that  fenfe  whkh  they  relifb  the  moft ;  and  by  fug- 
gefting  various  ine^ings  at  ooce^  it  is.. admired 
by  others  as  conoife  and  comprehenfive :  which  by 
the  way  fairly  accounts  for  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  refpeft  to  moil:  languages  in 
their  infant  ftate,  of  their  exprelTing  much  in  few 
words.  This  obfervation  cannot  be  better  illu- 
ftrated  than  byapaflage  from  Quintilian,  tranfcri- 
bed  in  the  firft  volume  for  a  different  purpofe, 
and  which'is  id  the  following  words. 

At  quae  Polycleto  defuenint,  Phidiac  atque  Alcameni 
dantur,  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hominibus  efficiendis 
inelior  artifex  traditur:  in  ebore  vero,  longecitra  aemu- 
lum,  vel  fi  nihil  nifi  Minervam  Athenis,  am  Olympium 
in  Elide  Jovem  feciflfet,  cujus  pulchritudo  adjecijffh  aliquid 
etiam  recepta  religkni  videtur ;  adeo  majejlas  oferis  Deum 
aquavit.  '  -       _ 

The  fentence  in  the  Italic  charaAers  appeared  al- 
ways to  me  extremely  expreffive,  before  1  gave  it 
peculiar  attention.  And  yet  if  one  examine  it 
independent  of  the  context,  its  proper  meaning 
is  not  what  is  intended ;  the  \<^ords  naturally  im- 
port, that  the  beauty  of  the  ftatues  mentioned, 
appears  to  add  fome  new  tenet  or  rite  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  or  appears  to  add  new  dignity 
to  it ;  and  we  muft  confujt  the  context  before 
we  can  gather  the  true  meaning ;  which  is,  that 
the  Greeks  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  their 
ertabli filed  religion  by  thefe  majeftic  ftatues,  {o 

like  real  diviniUQs, 

There 
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There  is  want  of  nearnefs  even  in  an  ambiguity 
fo  flight  as  what  arifes  from  the  conftruftion 
merely ;  as  where  the  period  commences  with  a 
member  conceived  to  be  in  the  nominative  cafe, 
and  which  afterward  is  found  to  be  in  the  accufa- 
tive.  Example :  "  Some  emotions  more  f)ecu-' 
"  liarly  connedted  with  the  fine  arts,  I  propofeuto 
"  handle  in  feparate  chapters**''  Better  thus: 
'*  Some  emotions  more  peculiarly  connected  with 
"  the  fine  arts,  are  propofed  to  be  handled  in  fe- 
"  parate  chapters." 

I  add  another  error  againft  perfpicuity ;  which 
I  mention  the  rather  becaufe  with  fome  writers 
it  paflfes  for  a  beauty.     It  is  the  giving  different 
names  to  the  fame  objedt,  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  the  fame  period.   Example :   Speaking  of 
the  Englifh  adventurers  who  firll  attempted  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland,  *^  and  inftead  of  reclaiming 
"  the  natives  from  their  uncultivated  manners* 
''  they  were  gradually  afllmilated  to  the  ancient 
"  inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the  cuftoms 
"  of  their  own  nation. *'     From  this  mode  of  ex- 
preflion^  one  would  think  the  author  meant  to 
diftinguilh  the  ancient  inhabitants  from  the  na^ 
tives ;  and  we  cannot  difcover  otherwife  than  from 
the  fenfe,  that  thefe  are  only  different  names  gi- 
ven to  the  fame  objeft  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
But  perfpicuity  ought  never  to  be  facrificed  to  a- 
ny  other  beauty,  which  leads  me  to  think  that 

5  Elements  of  Cridcifin,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  edit.  i. 

B  4  the 
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the  pafTage  may  be  improved  as  follows :  "  and 
*' degenerating  from  the  cuftoms  of  their  own 
"  nation,  they  were  gradually  afljmilated  to  the 
'^  natives,  inftead  of  reclaiming  them  from  tlieir 
*'  uncultivated  manners/' 

The  rule  next  in  order,  becaufe  next  in  import- 
ance, is.  That  the  language  ought  to  correfpond 
to  the  fubjedl :  grand  or  heroic  actions  or  fenti- 
jnents  require  elevated  language  ;  tendet  fenti- 
menta  ought  to  be  expreffed  in  words  foft  and 
flow  ing ;  and  plain  language  devoid  of  ornament, 
is  adapted  to  fubjeifts  grave  and  didactic.  Lan- 
guage may  be  confidered  as  the  drefs  of  thought ; 
and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited  to  the  other,  we, 
are  fenfible  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  where  a  judge  is  drefled^like  a  fop,  or  a  pea- 
fant  like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  impreflion 
made  by  the  words  refembles  the  impreflion  made 
by  the  thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweet- 
ly  in  the  mind,  and  augment  the  pleafure  * ; 
but  where  the  impreflions  made  by  the  thought 
and  the  words  are  diflimilar,  the  unnatural  union 
they  are  forcM  into  is  difagreeable  f. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is 
fo  well  underftood  as  not  to  require  any  illurtra. 
tion.  But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar 
J^ind  that  has  been  fcarcely  touched  in  works  of 

♦  Chap,  ^.  part  4.  f  Ibid. 

criticifm, 

.  -•» 
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criticifm,  though  it  contributes  greatly  to  neat- 
nefs  of  compofition.     It  is  what  follows. 

>  In  a  thought  of  any  extent,  we  feldom  mifs  to 
find  fome  parts  intimately  united^  fome  flightly, 
fome  disjoined,    and  fome  direftly  oppofed  to 
each  other.     To  find  theie  cbnjunftions  and  dis- 
junilions  imitated  in  the  expreflion,  is  a  great 
beauty ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fenfe.      This  dodlrine  may 
be  illuftrated  by  a  familiar  example :    when  we 
have  occ^fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connedlioix 
that  the  foul  hath  with  the  body,  the  expreffioii 
ought  to  be,  the  foul  and  body ;  becaufe  the  par- 
ticle the^  relative  to  both,  makes  a  connexion 
in  the  expreflSon,  refembling  in  fome  degree  the 
connexion  in  the  thought :   but  when  the  foul 
is  diftin^uiflied  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to  fay 
the  foul  and  the  body ;  becaufe  the  disjunction  in 
the   words    refembles    the    disjunftion    in   the 
thought.     I  proceed  to  other  examples  begin- 
ning with  conjundlions. 
-•  .        ■ 

Conftituit  agmen ;  et  cxpedire  tela  animofquc,   cqulti- 

bus  juflis,   i^Cf 

I/tysL.  38.§25. 

Here  the  words  that  exprefs  the  conhefted  ideas 
are  artificially  connefted  by  fubjecling  them  both 
to  the  regimen  of  one  verb.  And  the  two  fol- 
lowing ar^  of  th^  fame  kind, 

Quum 
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Quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderent  aut 
vulncrarentur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  fcffi  ct  corporibus  et  a- 
nimis  ellenty  itc.  Livy,  L.  38.  §  29. 

Poft  accr  Mneftheus  addufto  conftitlt  arcu, 
Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tctendit, 

JEneid.  v.  507, 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  connexion  among  the 
words,  the  idfeas  they  exprefs  ought .  to  be  inti- 
mately connedted ;  for  other  wife  that  concord- 
ance which  is  required  between  thefenfe  and  the 
expreffion  will  be  impaired.  In  this  view  a  paf- 
fage  from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words 
that  fignify  ideas  very  little  connedled,  arc  howr 
ever  forced  into  an  artificial  union.  Here  is  the 
paflage: 

Germania  omnis  a  Galiiis,  Rhaetiifque,  et  Pannonib, 
Rheno  et  Danubio  £iumini|)us  ;>  a  Sarmatis  Dacifque,  mu- 
tuo  metu  aut  montibus  feparatur.     De  tnoribusGermanorim^ 

Upon  the  fame  account,  I  efteem  the  following 
paflage  equally  exceptionable. 

-- —       The  fiend  look*d  up,  and  knew 

His  moij^nted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
'    Murm*riiig,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 

Paradife  Loft,  B.4^  at  the  end^ 

There  is  no  natural  connexion  between  a  perfon's 
flying  or  retiring,  and  the  fucceflion  of  day-light 
to  darknefsj  and  therefore  to  connedt  artificially 

the 
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the  terms  that  fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a 
fweet  eifed:. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connefted  by  their 
relation  to  the  fame  adtion,  will  naturally  be  ex- 
prelled  by  two  members  governed  by  this  fame 
verb  ;  in  which  cafe  thefe  members,  in  order  to 
improve  their  connexion,  ought  to  be  conftruft- 
ed  in  the  fame  manner.  This  beauty  is  fo  com- 
mon among  good  writers  as  to  have  been  little 
attended  to ;  but  the  negleft  of  it  is  remarkably- 
difigreeable;  for  example,  "  He  did  not  men* 
^'  tion  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead/' 
Better  thus :  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora, 
*^  nor  her  father's  death/' 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  connefted  as  to  require 
but  a  copulative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connec* 
tioti  in  the  words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were 
it  even  fo  flight  as  where  both  begin  with  the 
fame  letter :  \ 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half  the 
colour  that  appears  in  the  gai*ments  of  a  Britifh  lady 
when  flie  is  either  drefled  for  a  ball  or  a  birth-day. 

»  Spectator ^  N°  265. 

■>■ 

ft 

Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  ftill  been  immerfed 
m  fin  and  fea-coal.  Ibid.  N^  530, 

My  life's  companion,^  and  my  bofom-friend. 
One  feith,  one  fame,  one  fate  fhall  both  attend. 

Drydetii  Tranjlation  cfMneid. 

There 
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There  is  obvioufly  a  fenfible  defed  in  neatnefs 
when  uniformity  is  in  this  cafe  totally  negledled  *  j 
witnefs  the  'following  example,  where  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  two  members  connected  by  a  copu-- 
lative  is  unneceffarily  varied. 

i 

For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that '  two  young  gende-* 
men  of  real  hopes,  bright  wit,  and  profound  judgement^ 
who  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  caufes  and  effefts, 
and  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the 
Icaft  tinfture  of  learning,  have  made  a  difcovery  that 
there  was  no  God,  and  generoujly  communicating  their 
thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  public,  were  fome  time  a- 
go,  by  an  unparallelled  feverity,  and  upon  I  know  not 
what  obfolete  law,  broke  for  blafphenjy  •.  [Better  thus] : 
Having  made  a  difcovery  that  there  was  no  God,  and  ha- 
ving generoufly  communicated  their  thoughts  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  wfere  fome  time  ago,  eSrr. 

He  had  been  guilty  of  a  feult,  for  which  his  maftei: 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  found  an  op- 
portunity to  efcape  out  of  his  hands,  and  j/7(?i  into  the  de- 

ferts  of  Numidia. 

Guardian,  N^  139, 

r 

Ifallthleends  of  the  revolution  are  alrfeady  obtained,  it  is 
not  only  impertinent  to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  but 
faElious  dejigns  might  be  imputed,  and  the  name  of  incen- 
diary be  applied  with  fome  colour,  perhaps,  to  any  one 
who  fhouldperfift  in  prefEng  this  point. 

Dijfertation  upon  parties.  Dedication, 

♦  Sec  Girard's  French  grammar,  difcourfc  1 2. 

*  Ao  argument  againft  abolifliing  Chriilianity.  Swifi.' 

Next 
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Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunftion  and  oppofi- 
tion  in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the 
expreffion ;  an  imitation  that  is  diftinguiflied  by 
the  lidme  o(  antithe/is. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to 
be  made  conful ; 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

Coriolamis. 

{ 
Had  you  rather  Caefar  were  living,  and   die  all  flaves  ; 

than  that  Csefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ? 

Julius  Cajar, 

He  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shake/pear. ' 

An  artificial  connexion  among  the  words,  is 
undoubtedly  a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  pe- 
culiar connexion  among  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  thought ;  but  where  there  is  no  fuch  connec- 
tion, it  is  a  pofitive  deformity,  as  above  obfer- 
ved,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the 
thought  and  expreffion .  For  the  fame  reafon^ 
we  ought  alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition 
of  words  where  there  is  none  in  the  thought . 
This  laft,  termed  verbal  antithe/is^  is  ftudied  by 
low  writers,  becaufe  of  a  certain  degree  of  live- 
linefsinit.  They  do  not  confider  how  incon- 
gruous it  is,  in  a  grave  compofition,  to  cheat  the 
reader,  and  to  make  him  exped  a  contrafl  in  the 

thouglit, 
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thought,   which  upon  examination  is  not  found 
'there. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  hufband. 

Merchant  of  Venice* 

Here  is  a  ftudied  oppofition  in  the  words,  not  on- 
ly without  any  oppofitjon  Hi  the  fenfe,  but  even 
where  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection,  that 
of  caufe  and  efFedt ;  for  it  is  the  levity  of  the  wife 
that  torments  the  hulband . 


— Will  maintain 


Upon  his  had  life  to  make  all  this  good. 

King  Richardll.  aEli.fc.  t. 

Lucetta.  What,  fhall  thefe  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 
Jfulia.  If  thou  refpeft  them,  beft  to  take  them  up. 
Lucetta.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^   aEl  i./c^, 

A  fault  direftly  oppofite  to  that  laft  mention- 
ed, is  to  conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  i- 
deas  oppofed  to  each  other  in  the  thought.  This 
is  a  fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common  practice  ; 
and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  fome  degree, 
when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  tranfad- 
ed  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want 
of  neatnefs  in  the  following  expreffion. 

The  nobility  too,  whom  the  King  had  no  means  of  re- 
taining by  fuitable  offices  and  preferments,  had  been  fei- 
zed  with   the  general  difcontent,    and   unwarily   threw 

themfeWes 


\ 
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Acmfclvcs  into  the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much 

to  preponderate. 

Hiftory  cfG.  Britain^  vol.  i .  />.  250. 

V 

In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  neat  to 
exprefs  the  paft  time  by  the  participle  paffive, 
thus  : 

The  nobility  having  been  feized  with  the  general  dif- 
content,  unwarily  threw  themfelves,  ifc.  (or),  The  nobility 
who  had  been  feized,  ifc.  unwarily  threw  themfelves,  6r. 

It  is  tmpieafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  af- 
firmative propofition  connefted  by  a  copulative ;  - 

Nee  excitatur  daffico  miles  truci, 
Nechorret  iratum  mare; 
Forumque  vit^t,  et  fuperbo  tivium 
Potentiorum  limina.  ' 

Horace 9  Epod.  2.  /.  j. 

If  it  appear  not  plain*  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you. 

Shake/pear, 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  ef- 
fect to  connedt  verbally  things  that  are  oppofite 
to  each  other  in  the  thought.  Example :  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  introducing  the  Marefchal 
Biron  to  fome  of  his  friends,  "Here,  Gentlemen/' 
fays  he,  "  is  the  Marefchal  Biron,  whom  I  freely 
"  prefent  both  to  my  friends  and  enemies.'^ 

This 
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This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between 
the  thought  and  expreflion,  may  be  extended  to 
govern  the  conftruclion  of  fentences  or  periods. 
A  fentence  or  period  in  language  ought  to  ex- 
prefs  one  entire  thought  or  mental  propofition ; 
and  different  thoughts  ought  to  be  feparated  in 
the  expreflion  by  placing  them  in  different  fen- 
tences or  periods.  It  is  therefore  offending  a- 
gainfl  neatnefs,  to  crowd  into  one  period  entire 
thoughts  which  require  more  than  one :  for  this 
is  conjoining  in  language  things  that  are  fepara- 
ted in  reality ;  and  confequently  rejeding  that  u- 
niformity  which  ought  to  be  preferred  between 
thought  and  expreflion.  Of  errors  againfl  this 
rule  take  the  following  examples. 

Cxfar,  defcribing  the  Suevi :  / 

Atque  in  earn  fc  confuetudinem  adduxenint,  ut  locis 
frlgidiifimis,  ncque  vcftitus,  praeter  pelles,  habeant  quid« 
quam,  quarum  propter  exiguitatem,  magna  efl  corporis 
pars  ^pcrta,  et  lavehtur  in  flumlnibus. 

Comment  aria,  I.  4,  prin. 

Burnet,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  gi- 
ving Lord  Sunderland's  character,  fays. 

His  own  notions  were  always  good ;  but  he  was  a  man 

of  great  expence. 

I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  fhc 
has  been  talking  againft  a  greai  Lord,  whom  fhe  had  nc 

vcr 
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vcr  fccn  in  her  life ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a  party-wo- 
man that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Spedlatory  N^  57. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada  : 

I  fingle  him  out  among  the  moderns,  bccaufe  he  had 
the  foolifh  prefuxnption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write 
hiftory  himfelf;  arid  your  Lordfhip  will  forgive  this 
fhort  excurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer. 

Letters  on  hiftory y  vol.  i.  /<?/.  5, 

It  feems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  moral  fy- 
ftcm  of  the  world  at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  i- 
deal  perfeftion,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving 
what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining),  but  however  fufficient 
upon  the  whole  to  conftitute  a  ftate  eafy  and  happy,  or 
Sit  the  worft  tolerable :  I  fay,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  au- 
thor pf  nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle  from  time  to 
time,  among  the  focieties  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
of  thofe  on  whom  he  is  graciouily  pleafed  to  beftow  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  ethereal  fpirit  than  is  given  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  to  the  fons  of  men, 

BoHngbroke,  on  the  fpirit  efpatriotifin,  let.  i. 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period 
difierent  fubjeds,  is  ftill  worfe  than  to  crowd 
them  into  one  period : 


•mJm 


Trojam,  genitore  Adamafto 


Paupere  (manCflctquc  utinam  fortuna)  profe£his. 

Mneid.  iii,  614. 

Vot.  n.  C  From' 
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From  conjunct tions  and  disjunftions  in  general, 
tve  proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpe- 
cies  of  them,  beginning  with  fimiles.  And  here 
alfo,  the  intimate  connexion  that  words  have  with 
their  meaning  requires,  that  in  defcribing  two 
refembling  objects  a  refembkhce  in  the  two  mem« 
bers  of  the  period  ought  to  be  ftudied.  To  il- 
ludrate  the  rule  in  this  cafe,  I  fhaU  give  varioutj, 
examples  of  deviations  from  it ;  beginning  with 
refembiances  exprefled  ii^  words  that  have  no  re- 
femblance, 

^ 

I  have  obfervcd  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  (bme  great  miniften 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  produdlions. 

Letter  to  the  IfOrd  Hi^h  Treafurer.     Swift. 

This,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  refemblance  of 
words  in  a' period  that  expreflesa  comparifon,  is 
going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  Inftead  of 
produdions^  which  refemble  not  minifters  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors. 

If  men  of  eminence  arc  expofe4  to  cenfm'e  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  them, 
fiiey  like^ife  receive  praifcs  which  they  do  npt  deferve. 

Spedlator^ 


Here  the  fubjedl  plainly  demands  uniformity  in 
expreflion  inftead  of  variety  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fubmitted,  whether  tiie  period  wotild  not  do  bet- 
ter \n  the  following  manner  i 

V 
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If  mea  of  eminence  be  ezfipofed  to  cenfure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  expofed  to  flattery  on  the  other. 
If  they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due,  they  Ukc- 
i97ife  receive  praifes  which  are  not  due. 

I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation,  which 
pailes  fo  currently  with  other  judgements,    muft  at  -  fomc 

time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  Lord/hip  ♦, 
[Better  thus :]  I<:annot  but  fancy,  hpwever,  that  thisi- 
mitation,  which  pafles  fo  currently  with  others,  muft  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  Lord- 
fhip. 

A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  0- 
ther  two  characters. 

Shaftejbury,  voL  i.p.  129. 

They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  ef  goodwill  and 
^ffe6lion,  to  the^reluftant  compliai^ces  of  Juch  as  obey  by 
force. 

Remarks  on  the  hijiory  (f  England,    Letter  5,    Bo- 
^lingbroke.  , 

Titus  Livius,  mentioning  the  people  of  Enna 
demanding  the  keys  from,  the  Roman  garrifon, 
makes  the  governor  fay, 

Quas  iimul  tradiderimus,  Carthaginienfium  extemplo 
Enna  erlt,  fcediufque  hie  trucidabimur,  quam  Murgantise 
pr%fidium  interfeCtum  eft. 

1.24.5  38.. 

f  letter  concendng  cnthnfiafin.    Shaftefbory. 

C  2  Quintus 
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Quintus  Curtius,'  fpeaking  of  Porus  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  and  leading  his  army  to  battle ; 

Magnitudini  Fori  adjlcere  videbatur  bcllua  qua  vchc- 
batur,  tantum  inter  cxteras  eminens^  quanto  aliis  ipfe 
prasftabat.  « 

L,  S.  cap.  14, 

* 

It  is  a  ftill  greater  deviation  from  congrujty, 
to  afFedl  not  only  variety  in  the  words^  but  alfo 
in  the  conftruftion.  Defcribing  'Thermopylae, 
Titus  Livius  fays, 

Id  jugum,  ficut  Apcnnini  dorfo  Italia  dlviditur,  ita  me- 
diam  Grxciam  diremit, 

L.  36.  §  15. 

Speaking  of  Shakefpear : 

There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  ap- 
pear more  gigantic  oji  account  of  their  being  difpropor-v 
tioned  and  miihapcn« 

Hiftory  cfG.  Britain^  vol  i.f.  138. 

This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period  where  the 
beauty  lies  in  uniformity.     Better  thus : 

There  may  remain  a  fiifpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  over- 
rate the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difpropordoned  and 
mifhapen. 

Next 
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Next  as  to  the  length  of  the  members  that  fig- 
nify  the  refcmbling  objefts.  To  produce  a  refem- 
blance  between  fuch  members,  they  ought  not 
only  to  be  conftrufted  m  the  fame  manner,  *  but 
as  nearly  as  poffible  be  equal  in  length.  By  ne- 
gleding  this  circumftance,  the  'following  exam- 
ple is  defedtive  in  neatnefs. 

As  the  performance  of  all  other  religious  duties  will 

not  avail  in  the  fight  of  God,  without  charity ;  (b  neither 

will  the  difcharge  of  all  other  minifterial  duties  avail  in 

the  fight  of  men,  with$ut  a  faithful  difcharge  of  this  princi-^ 

pal  duty » 

Differtation  upon  parties,  dedication. 

In  the  following  pafl&ge,  all  the  errors  are  accu- 
mulated that  a  period  exprefling  a  referoblance 
can  well  admit. 

1 

Minifters  are  anfwerable  for  every  thing  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution  in  its  purity  and  vi- 
gour, or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater 
confequence  to  the  nadon,  than  any  other  inftances  of 
good  or  bad  government. 

Differtation  upon  parties,  dedicatidn. 

• 

Next  of  a  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed 
to  each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious, 
that  if  refemblance  ought  to  be  fludied  in  the 
words  which  exprefs  two  refembling  objeds, 
there  is  equal  reafon  .for  ftudying  oppofition  in 
the  words  which  exprefs  contrafted  objedts.  This 

C  3  rule 
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rule  will  be  baft  illuftrated  by  examples  of  devia- 
tions from  it  ; 

A  friend  exaggerates  )a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes* 

Sfe^ator,  N^  399. 

Here  the  oppofition  in  the  thought  is  hegleAed  in 
the  words,  which  at  firft  view  feem  to  import, 
that  the  friend  and  the  enemy,  like  a  judge  and 
a  foldier,  are;  employ^  in  different  matters,  with- 
out any  oppofition  to  each  other.  And  there- 
fore the  contraft  or  oppofition  will  be  better 
marked  by  exprefling  the  thought  as  follows ; 

'  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  his 
crimes. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  thofe  about  him. 

Better: 

•  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation ;   the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others. 

Sicut  in  frugibus  pecudibufque,  non  tantum  iemina  ad 

fcrvandum  indolcm  valent,  quantum  terrae  proprietas  cce- 

lique,  fub  quo  aluntur>  mutat. 

Livy,  /.  38.  §  17. 

•   We 
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We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  Du- 
ring the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fame  fcene  ought 
to  be  continued  without  variation:  the  changing 
fi-om  perfon  to  perfon,  from  fubjedl  to  fubjeft, 
or  from  perfon  to  fubjeft,  within  the  bounds  of 
a  fingle  period,  diftradts  the  mind,  and  affords 
no  time  for  a  folid  iiiipreflion.  I  illuftrate  this 
rule  by  giving  examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

Honos  alit  artes,  omnefque  incenduntur  ad  ftudia  gloria ; 
jacentque  ea  femper  quae  apud  quofque  improbantur. 

Cicero t   TufcuL^iiaft.Ui. 

Speaking  of  the  diftemper  contracted  by  Alex- 
ander bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  and  of  the 
cure  offered  by  Philip  the  phyfician  : 

Inter  haec  k  Parmenione  fidiffimo  purpuratorum,  lite- 
ras  accipity  quibus  ei  denunciabat,  ne  falutem  fuam  Phi* 
lippo  committeret.  ' 

^ifitus  Curiius,  /.  3,  cap.  6. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eume- 
nes,  who  had  been  beat  down  to  the  ground  with 
a  ftone,  lays, 

After  a  fliort  time  ^^  came  tohimfelf:  and  the  next 
day,  they  put  him  on  board  his  fliip,  ix^ich  conveyed  him 
firft  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  of  ^gina. 

I  give  another  example  of  a  period  %vhich  is  un- 
pleafant,  even  by  a  very  flight  deviation  from  the 
rule : 

C4  That 
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That  fort  of  inftruftion  which  b  acquired   by  inculca* 
ting  an  important  moral  trUth,    ifc 

This  exproflion  includes  two  perfons,  one  acqui- 
ring, and  one  inculcating7  and  the  fcene  is  chan- 
ged without  neceflity.  To  avoid  this  blemilh, 
the  thought  may  be  exprefled  thus : ' 

That  fort  of  inftruftion  which  is  afforded  by  inculca- 
ting, be. 

The  bad  efFecl  of  this  change  of  perfon  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  paflage. 

The  Britons,  daily  harailcd  by  cruel  inroads  from 
the  Pifts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  de- 
fence, 'who  confequently  reduced  the  greatdl  part  of  the 
ifland  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the 
moft  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  reft  of  tbe 
country,  in  cuftoms,  religion,  and  language,,  became 
wholly  Saxons. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer.     Swift. 

The  following  example  is  a  change  from  fubjedl 
to  perfon. 

This  projlitution  of  praife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upoit  the 
grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of  charafters 
from  the  learned ;  but  alfo  the  better  fort  mu ft  by  this 
means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  defire  of  fame  which 
is  the  incentive  to  generous  aftions,  when  they  find  it 
promifcuoufly  bcftowed  on  the  meritorious  and  undefer- 
ving-  Guardian,  N°  4. 

Even 
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Even  fo  flight  a  change  as  to  vary  the  conftruc- 
tion  in  the  fame  period,  is  unpleafant : 

Annibal  luce  prima,  Balearibus  levique  alia  armatura 
prsemifla,  tranfgreflus  flumen,  ut  quofque  traduxerat,  i- 
ta  in  acie  locabat ;  Gallos  Hifpanofque  equites  prope  ri- 
pam  Isevo  in  cornu  adverfus  Romanum  equitatum ;  dex* 
mim  cornu  Numidis  equitibus  datum. 

Tit.  Liv.  /.  22,  §  46. 

Speaking  of  Hannibars  elephants  drove  back  by 
the  enemy  upon  his  own  army : 

Eo  magis  rucrc  in  fuos  belluae,  tantoque  majorem  ftra- 
gcm  cdcre  quam  inter  hoftes  ediderant,  quanto  acrius*  pa- 
vor  confternatam  agit,  quam  iniidcntis  magiflri  imperio 
rcgitur, 

Liv.  /.  27.  '5  14. 

This  paflage  is  alfo  faulty  in  a  different  refped:, 
that  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expreffion,  though  they  import  a  fl- 
xnile. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice 
of  materials,  fhall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concern- 
ing the»ufe  of  copulatives.  Longinus  obferves, 
that  it  animates  a  period  to  drop  the  copulatives  ; 
and  he  gives  the  following  example  from  Xeno- 
p'hon . 

Qofing  their  fhields  together,  they  were  pulh'd,  they 
feufiht,  tHcy  flew,  they  were  flain. 

Trcatife  of  thg  SuHime,  cap.  i6. 

The 
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The  reafon  I  take  to  be  wjiat  follows.  A  conti- 
nued found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep  i 
an  interrupted  found  roufes  and  animates  by  its 
repeated  impulfes :  thus  feet  dompofed  of  fylla- 
bles,  being  pronounced  with  a  fenfible  interval 
between  each,  make  more  lively  impreffions  than 
can  be  made  by  a  continued  found.  A  period  of 
which  the  members  are  connected  by  copulatives, 
produceth  an  effeft  upon  the  mind  approaching 
to  that  of  a  continued  found ;  and  therefore  to 
fupprefs  the  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defcrip- 
tion.  To  fupprefs  the  copulatives  hath  another 
good  efFed: :  the  members  of  a  period  conneded 
by  proper  copulative^,  glide  fmoothly  and  gently 
along ;  and  are  a  proof  of  fedatenefs  and  leifure 
in  the  fpeaker :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the 
hurry  of  paflion,  negleding  copulatives  and  other 
particles,  exprefles  the  princ^ipal  image  only ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick  adtion  is  beil  ex- 
prefled  without  copulatives  : 


Veni,  vidi,  vici. 


' ■  ii   ■» 


Ite: 


Ferte  cite  flammas^  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

Mneid,  iv,  593. 

Quis  globus,  O  Gives,  caliglne  volvitur  atra  ? 
Ferte  cite  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  miiros. 
Hoftis  adeft,  eja.  JEneid.  ix.  36. 

In  this  view  Longinus  *  juftly  compares  copula^ 

*  Trcatife  of  the  Subfimc,  cap.  16. 

tives 
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tives  in  a  period  to  ftrait  tying,  which  in  a  race 
obftrufts  the  freedom  of  motion. 

I^It  follows,  that  to  multiply  copulatives  in  the 
fame  period  ought  to  be  avoided :  for  if  the  lay- 
ing afide  copulatives  give  force  and  livelinefs,  a 
redundancy  of  them  mud  render  the  period  lan- 
guid. I  appeal  to  the  following  inftance,  though 
there  are  not  more  than  two  copulatives. 

Upon  looking  t)ver  the  letters  of  my  female  corre- 
ipondentSy  I  find  feveral  from  women  complaining  of 
jealous  hufbands ;  and  at  the  fame  time  protefting  their 
own  innocencCi  and  defiring  my  advice  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  SpeHaUn  N®  1 70. 

I  except  the  cafe  where  the  words  are  intended 
to  exprefs  the  coldnefs  of  the  fpeaker ;  for  there 
the  redundancy  of  copulatives  is  a  beauty : 

Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Peter  ob- 
ferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  brethren, 
in  the  praifes  of  his  firloin  of  beef.  **  Beef,"  faid  the 
iage  magiftrate,  "  is  the  king  of  meat:  Beef  compre- 
hends in  it  the  quintefTence  of  partridge,  and  quail, 
and  venifon,  and  pheafant,  and  plum  pudding,  and 
**  cuftard."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  4. 

And  the  author  fhows  great  tafte  in  varying  the 
expreffion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  repre- 
fented  more  animated  : 

"  Bread,"  fays  he,  "  dear  brothers,  is  the  ftaflF  of 
**  life,  in  which  bread  is  contained,  inclufive,  the  quin- 

**  tefcencc 
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«*  tcfccnce  of  beef,    mutton,   veal,   venifon^    partridge, 
*•'  plum-pudding,  and  cuftard/* 

Another  cafe  muft  alfo  be  excepted :  copula- 
tives have  a  good  effedl  where  the  intention  is  to 
give  an  impreflion  of  a  great  multitude  confiding 
of  many  divifions ;  for  example :  "  The  army 
*'  was  compofed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and 
"  Lycians,  and  Pamphyliahs,  and  Phrygians/' 
The  reafon  is,  that  a  leifurely  furvey,  which  is 
exprefled  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parts  ap- 
pear more  nun^erous  than  they  would  do  by  run- 
ning them  (ivcr  with  celerity  :  in  the  latter  cafe  the 
anijy  appq-ars  like  one  whole,  and  as  in  one  group : 
in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accurate 
furvey  of  each  nation,  and  of  eachdivilion*. 

We  proceed  to  the  fecond  kind  of  beauty ;  which 
confifts  in  a  due  arrangement  of  the  words  or  ma- 
terials. This  branch  of  the  fubjeft  is  not  lefs  nice 
than  extenfive ;  and  I  defpair  to  put  it  in  a  clear 
light,  except  to  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  that  govern  the  ftruc- 
ture  or  compofition  gf  language. 

In  a  thouglit,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  at 
leaft  one  capital  objedl:  cohfidered  as  afting  or  as 
fuifering.  This  'objedl  is  exprefled  by  a  fubftan- 
tive  noun :  its  ad:ion  is  exprefled  by  an  acftive 
verb ;  and  the  thing  affeded  by  the  adion  is  ex- 
prefled by  another  fubfl:antive  noun :  its  fuffering 

♦  Sec  Demetrius  Phalcrcos  of  Elocution,  fed.  63. 

or 


I 
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or  paffive  ftate  is  expreffed  by  a  paflive  verb ;  and 
the  thing  that  afts  upon  it,  by  a  fubftantive 
noun.  Befide  thefe,  which  are  the  capital  parts 
of  a  fentence  or  period,  there  are  generally  un- 
der-parts :  each  of  the  fubflfantives  as  well  as  the 
verb,  may  be  qualified :  time,  place,  purpofe, 
motive,  m^ans,  inftrument,  and  a  thoufand  o- 
ther  circum|ftances,  may  be  neceflary  to  complete 
the  thought.  And  in  what  manner  thefe  feveral 
parts  are  conneded  in  the  expreflion,  will  appear 
from  what  follows. 

In  a  complete  thought  or  mental  propofitioui 
all  the  members  and  ^arts  are  mutually  related, 
fome  nightly,  fome  more  intimately.     To  put 
fuch  a  thought  in  words,  it  is  not  fuificient  that 
the  component  ideas  be  clearly  exprefled :   it  is 
alfo  neceflary,  that  all  the  relations  contained  in . 
the  thought  be  exprefled  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intimacy.     To  annex  a  certain 
meaning  to  a  certain  found  or  word,  requires  no 
art :  the  gi'eat  nicety  in  all  languages  is,  to  exprefs 
the  various  relations  that  conned  together  the  parts 
'  of  the  thought.    Could  we  fuppofe  this  branch  of 
language  to  be  ftill  a  fecret,  it  would  puzzle,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  the  greateft  grammarian  ever  exill- 
ed,  to  invent  an  expeditious  method  :  and  yet, 
by  the  guidance  merely  of  nature,  the  rude  and 
illiterate  have  been  led  to  a  method  fo  perfedt, 
that  it  appears  not  fufceptible  of  any  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  next  flep  in  our  progrefs  Mil  be 

to  explain  this  method. 

Words 
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Words  that  import  a  relation,  muft  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  thofe  that  do  not.     Subftantives 
commonly  imply  no  relation,  fuch  as  animal ^ 
marly  tree^  river.     Adjedtives,    verbs,    and  ad- 
yerbs,  imply  a  relation :  the  adieftive  good  muft 
relate  to  fome  being  pofleired  of  that  quality : 
the  verb  write  muft  be  applied  to  fome  perfon 
who  writes ;   and  the  adverb^  moderately ^  dili^ 
gentfyy  have  plainly  a  reference  to  fome  adlion 
which  they  modify.     When  a  relative  word  is  in- 
troduced, it  muft  be  fighified  by  the  expreffion 
to  what  word  it  relates,  without  which  the  fenfe 
cannot  be  complete.     For  anfwering  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  obferve  in  Greek  and  Latin  two  different 
methods :  adjedives  are  declined  as  well  as  fub- 
ftantives ;  and  declenfion  ferves  to  afcertain  the 
connexion  that  is  between  theJm :   if  the  word 
that  expreflfes  the  fubjed  be,  for  example,  in  the 
pominative  cafe,  fo  alfo  muft  the  word  be  that 
exprefles  its  quality ;  example,  vir  bonus :  again, 
verbs  are  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  agent, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  fubjed  upon  which 
the  adidn  is  exerted ;  and  a  contrivance  fi^lllar 
to  that  now  mentioned,  ferves  to  exprefs  this' 
double  relation ;  the  nominative  cafe  is  ^ppro-? 
priated  to  the  agent,  the  accufative  to  the  paf- 
five  fubjed ;  and  the  v^rb  is  put  in  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  or  third  perfon,  to  correfpond  the  more 
intimately  with  both ;  examples.  Ego  amo  TuU 
liam  ;  fu  amas  Semproniam  ;  BrutUs  amat  Por^ 
tiam.    The  other  method  is  by  juxtapolition^ 

which 
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which  is  neceflary  with  refpedt  tp  fuch  words  on- 
ly as  are  not  declined,  adverbs,  for  example,  ar- 
ticles, preppfitions,  and  conjundions.  In  the 
Englifh  language  there  are  few  declenfions ;  and 
therefore  juxtapofition  is  our  chief  refource ;  ad- 
jectives accompany  their  fubftantives  * ;  an  ad- 
verb accompanies  the  word  it  qualifies ;  and  the 
verb  occupies  the  middle  place  between  the  ac- 
tive and  paffive  fubjefts  to  which  it  relates. 

It  muft  be  obvious,  that  thofe  terms  which 
have  nothing  relative  in  their  fignification,  can- 
not be  connected  in  fo  eafy  a  manner.  When 
two  fubftantives  happen  to  be  connedled,  as 
caufe  and  efFed:,  as  princil>al  and  acceflbry,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  fuch  connexion  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled  by  contiguity  folely ;  for  words  mull 
often  in  a  period  be  placed  together  which  are 
liot  thus  related  :  the  relation  between  fubftan- 
tives, therefore,  cannot  otherwife  be  exprefled 
but  by  particles  denoting  the  relation.  Latin  in- 
deed and  Greek,  by  their  declenfions,  go  a  cer- 
tain length  to  exprefs  fuch  relations,  without 
the  aid  of  particles ;  the  relation  of  property, 

•  Taking  advjintage  cf  a  dcclcnfion  to  fcparatc  an  adjc»5tive 
from  its  fabftancivei  as  is  commonly  pradtifcd  in  Latin,  though  it  - 
detradlnot  from  perfplcuity^  is  certainly  lefs  neat  than  the  Englilh 
method  of  juxtapofition.  Contiguity  is  more  exprcflivc  of  an  inti^ 
mate  relation,  than  refemblance  merely  of  the  final  fyllables.  La- 
UJ\  indeed  has  evidently  the  advantage  when  the  adjedive  and  Tub. 
ilantive  happen  to  be  coimedlcd  by  cpniiguity,  as  well  as  by  refcm- 
\tl^cc  of  the  final  fylUblps^ 

for 
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for  example,  between  Caefar  and  his  horfe,  is 
cxprefled  by  putting  the  latter  iii  the  nominative 
cafe,  the  former  in  the  genitive ;  eqmis  Q^faris : 
the  fame  is  alfo  expreflcd  in  Englifh  without  the 
aid  of  a  particle,  Cijar's  horfe.     But  in  other 
inftances,  declenfions  not  being  ufed  in  the  Eng- 
lilli  language,  relations  of  this  kind  are  coihmon- 
ly  exprelTed  by  prepofitions. 
'      This  form  of  connefting  by  prepofitions,  is 
not  confined  to  fubftantives.      Qualities,^  attri- 
butes, manner  of  exifting  6r  afting,  and  all  o- 
ther  cireumftances,  may  in  the  fame  manner  be 
conneded  with  the  fubftantives  to  which^  they 
relate.     This  is  done  artificially  by  converthig 
the  circumftance  into  a  fubftantive,  in  which 
condition  it  is  qualified  to  be  cqnnedted  with  the 
principal  fubjedt  by  a  prepofition,  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed :  for  ej^ample,  th6  adjedive  wife 
being  converted    into  the  fubftantive  wifdom^ 
gives  oportunity  for  the  expreffion   "  a  man  of 
*^  wifdom,''  inftead  of  the  more  fimple  expref- 
fion, a  tuife  man :  this  variety  in  the  expreffion, 
enriches  language.     I  obferve,  befide,  that  the  u-  . 
(ing  a  prepofition  in  this  cafe,  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  choice  :   it  is  indifpenfable  with  refped 
to  every  circumftance  that^cannot  be  exprejQTed  by 
a  fingle  adjedlive  or  adverb. 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement, 
one  other  preliminary  is  necefl^ry  ;  which  is,  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  natural  ftyle,  and 
that  where  tranfpofition  or  inverfion   prevails. 

There 
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There  ate,  it  is  true,  no'precifc  boundaries  be- 
tween them ;  for  they  run  into  eaeh  other,  like 
the  Ihades  of  different  colours.  No  perfon  how- 
ever is  at  a  Ibfs  to  diftingilifli  them  iii  their  ex- 
trenies :  and  it  is  neceflary.to  make  the  diftinc- 
tion  ;  betaule  though  lonid  o^  the  rules  I  fhall 
have  occaiion  to  mention  are  common  to  both, 
yet  each  has  rules  peculiar  to  itfelf .  In  a  natural 
ftyle,  relative  words  are  by  juxtapofition  conned- 
ed  with  thofe  to  which  they  relate,  going  before 
or  after,  according  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
language.  Again,  a  circumftance  connefted  by  a 
prepofition,  follows  naturally  the  word  with 
which  it  is  connefted.  But  this  arrangement  ipay 
be  varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful : 
a  circumftance  may  be  placed  before  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  prepofitioii;  and 
may  be  interjeAed  even  between  a  relative  word 
and  th^t  to  which  it. relates.  When  fuch  liber- 
ties are  frequently  taken,  the  ftyle  becomes  in- 
verted or  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point 
in  handling  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  will  be  n^cef- 
fary  to^xamine  it  more  narrowly,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  trace  the  feveral  degrees  in  which  an  in- 
verted  ftyle  recedes  more  and  more  from  that 
which  is  natural.  And  firft,  as  to  the  placing  a 
circumftance  before  the  word  with  which  it  is 
connedted,  I  obferve,  that  it  is  the  eafieft  of  all  in- 
verfion, even  fo  eafy  as  to  be  confiftenr  with  a 

Vol.  II.  D  ftyle 
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ftyle  that  is  properly  termed  natural  i  witnefs  the 
following  example » 

In  the  fincerity  efmy  heart,  I  pFo&is,  ^c. 

By  our  own  ill  management,  wc  arc  brought  to  fb  loW 
an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,  ibc. 

On  Thurfday  morning  there  wa$  Httk  or  nodiing  tranf- 
a£):ed  in  Change-alley. 

At  St  Bride*s  church  in  Flcetftreet,  Mr  Woolfton, 
(Mfho  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in  the 
utmofl  terrors  of  confclence,  made  a  public  recantation. 

The  interjeding  a  circumftance  between  a  re- 
lative word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more 
properly  termed  inverlion;  becaufe,  hy  a  dif- 
junction  of  words  intimately  connected,  it  re- 
cedes farther  from  a  natural  ftyle.  But  this  li- 
cence has  alfo  degrees;  for  the  disjunction  is 
more  violent  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others.  This 
I  muft  alfo  explain :  and  to  give  a  juft  notion  of 
the  difference,  I  muft  crave  liberty  of  my  reader 
to  enter  a  little  more  into  an  abftradt  fubjeft, 
than  would  otherwife  be  my  choice. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubjed:  cannot  exift  withoiit 
its  qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubjeA ;  yet 
fn  our  conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference 
may  be  remarked.  1  cannot  conceive  a  quality 
but  as  belonging  to  fome  fubjeft  :  it  makes  in- 
deed a  part  of  the  idea  wliich  is  formed  of  the 

fubjed. 
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folTiedl.  But  the  oppoflte  holds  not  j  fiiir  thcnij^ 
I  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a  fubjed:  devoid  of 
all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may  however 
be  formed  of  it ^  laying  afide  or  abftrading  from  aily 
particular  quality :  I  can,  for  ejtaitiple,  form  thdJ 
idea  of  a  fine  Arabian  horfe  without  regard  to  his 

colour,  or  of  a  ^^;^hite  horfe  without  regard  to  his  fizci 
Such  partial  conception  of  a  fubjeft^  is  Hill  more 
eafy  with  refped  to  aftion  or  motion ;  which  1$ 
an  occafional  attribute  only,  and  has  not  the  fame 
permanency  with  colour  Or  figure  i  I  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  motioil  independent  of  a^body;  but 
there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  body  at  reft*  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  de- 
gree of  inverfipn  depends  greatly  on  the  order  iil 
which  the  related  words  are  placed  .*  wheii  a  fub- 
ftantive  occupies  the  firft  place,  the  idea  fuggeft- 
ed  by  thiis  word  muft  fubfift  in  the  mind  at  ieaft 
fcir  a  monieftt,  independent  of  the  relative  words 
afterward  introduced  j  sind  that  moment  may 
without  diiEculty  be  prolonged  by  int^rjecSing  a 
cif cumftafice  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  con- 
iiedlions.  Examples  therefore  of  this  kind,  will 
fcarce  alone  be  fufficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  in- 
verted. The  cafe  is  very  different,  where  the 
word  that  occupies  the  firft  place,  denotes  a  qua- 
lity or  an  ad:ion ;  for  as  thefe  cannot  be  concei- 
ved without  a  fubjecl,  they  cannot  without 
greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the  fiibjeft 
that  follows :  and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch  fe*- 

D  2  paration 
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paratidn  by  means  of  an  interjeded  circumftancc 
belongs  to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illuftrate  this  doftrine  examples  are  necef- 
fary,  and  I  fliall  begin  with  thofe  where  the  word 
fii*ft  introduc.d  does  not  imply  a  relation  s 


Nor  Eve  to  iterate 


Her  former  trcfpafs  fear'd. 


Hunger  and  diirft  at  once. 


Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  To  keen. 

JMoon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fli'fk 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies. 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong/  refound 
His  praife. 

In  the  following  ejiamples,  where  the  word 
firft  introdu^ced  imports-  a  relation,  the  disjunc- 
tion will  be  found  more  violent* 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  firuit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  iiito  the  world,  and  alt  our  wo. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,   till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsfuj  feat, 
Sing*heav*nly  mufe» 


— ^ Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 
The  lumirious  inferior  orbs,  inclosed 
From  chaos  and  th*  inf  oad  of  darkncfs  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 


Ofl 
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On  a  fudden  open  fly, 


With  impetuous  reSoil  and  jarring;  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


-  —  Wherein  remaiu'd. 

For  what  could  elfe  i  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  yiftory,  jo  oyr  part  Ids  and  rout.   ■ 


ill  ■'■  1  ■' 


Forth  rufh'd,  with  whirlwind  found, 


Th^  chariot  of  paternal  Deity. 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were 
St  confined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas ;  I  fliall 
foon  have  an  opportunity  to  make  it  evident,  that 
by  inverfion,  a  thoufand  beauties  njaybe  com- 
pafled,  wMch  muft  be  relinquilhecj  in  a  natural 
arrangenlent,  In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  not 
to  efcap?  obferv^tiQii,  f:hat  the  mind  of  man  is 
happily  (6  cqnftituted  as  to  relifli  inverfion, 
though  in  one  refpeft  unnatural ;  and  to  relifh  it 
fo  much,  as  in  many  cafes  to  admit  even  fuch 
words  to  be  feparated  as  are'  the  moft  intimately 
connected.  It  can  fcarce  be  faid  that  inverfiqn 
has  any  limits ;  though  I  may  venture  to  pror 
nounce,  that  the  disjunftion  pf  articles,  coij- 
junftions,  or  prepofitions,  from  the  words  to 
which  they  belong,  has  very  feldom  a  good  ef- 
fedt :  the  following  example  with  relation  to  a 
prepofition,  is  perhaps  as  tolerable  as  any  of  the 
)^ind . 

He  would  neither  feparatc/row,  nor  aft  againft  them. 

p  3  \ 
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I  give  notice  to  the  reader,  that  I  am  now 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  rules  of  arrangement; 
beginning  with  a  natural  ftyle,  and  proceeding 
gradually  to  what  is  the  mpil  inverted »  And  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well  as  in  a  r^t 
choice  of  words,  the  firft  and  gfeat  qbjeii  being 
perfpipuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  That  per- 
fpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  oc- 
(:afioned  \>y  ^  'wrong  arrangement  are  of  tWQ 
forts ;  one  where  the  arrangement  lead$  to  9 
wrong  fenie,  and  pne  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtfulf  The  fifft,  being  the  more  culpablej^ 
ihall  take  the  lead,  beginning  witl^  examples  of 
words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prcfcnce  muft 
exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the  infipence 
iprhich  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men. 

Ch.ara5t€riftic4ii  V9L  |.  /.  7. 

This  aiTangement  leads  to  a  wTpng  fenfe :  the 
adverb  ^wer^/y  feems  by  its  pofition  to  sjifedi:  thp 
preceding  word;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  affed 
the  following  words,  an  ordinary  prefmce  j  and 
therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  thus : 

How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence  muft 
exalt  a  genius^  we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which 
an  ordinary  prefcnce  merely  has  oyer  men.  [Or  better], 
whicl^  eycn  an  ordinary  prefence  h^  over  men. 

The 
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The  time  of  the  eleAion  of  a  poet-Iaureat  tieing  now  at^ 
hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  rices 
and  ceremonies  anciently  ufed  at  that  Cokainity,  and  eufy 
difcontinued  through  the  negleA  and  degeneracy  of  lato^ 
times. 

CuardioJi. 

The  term  only  is  intended  to  qualify  the  noun 
degeneracy^  and  not  the  participle  difcontinued  / 
and  therefore  the  arrangement  ought  to  be  as  fol- 
lows; 


'■^1  V  mi 


and  difcontinued  through  the  ncglefl:  and 
degeneracy  only,  of  later  times, 

Sixtus  the  Fouftk  vmt  U I  miftakd  not,  a  great  00^ 
UStor  of  books  at  le^^ft. 

Letters  on  hiftoryy  vol.  l.  let.  6.  Bolinghroke. 

The  eMprefHan  h^re  leads  eviilently  to  a  wv^X^ 
&nib :  the  adverb  at  kaft^  ought  i^Qt  to  be  cqnn 
neded  with  tb?  fuWlantive  bQQhy  bu?  with  col;^ 
leCtor^  thus^ 

.  Sixtus  tlv?  Fourth  wa^a  great  cgUeflor  9X  Xe^Sk^  of 
books^ 

Speaking  of  L^wii  XTV. 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  klng^  he  was  the  beft  a£tay 
•f  majefty  at  leaftj  that  fivqr  filled  ^  throne. 

Ibid,  letter  n. 

n  4  Better 
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Better  thus  i 

If  he  was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leaft  the  beft 
aftor  of  majefty,  ire. 

This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong  fenfe  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majefty  and  af 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  ar-? 
rangement  of  members. 

I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofc  methods  for  fhc  ad^ 
vancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  pruice 
limited  li)^e  oyrs  by  a  ftriQ  execytion  of  the  laws. 

AprojeBfor  the  advancement  cf  religion.  Swifts 

The  ftrufture  of  this  period  leads  to  a  meaning 
which  is  not  the  author's,  viz.  power  limited  by 
a  ftrift  execution  of  the  laws.  This  wrong  fenfe 
is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement : 

t  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  ad: 
vancement  of  piety,  which»  by  a  ftrift  execution  of  the 
laws>  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours. 

This  morning  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters 
was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribands  brought  by  her 
tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no 
lefs  iq  examining  the  box  which  conuined  them. 

'  Guardian  J  N  ^  4. 
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The  wrong  fcnfe  occafioned  by  this  arrangement, 
may  be  eafily  prevented  by  varying  it  thus  r 

This  morning  when,  with  great  eare  and  diligence,  one 
of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  looting  over  fomc  hood» 
^nd  ribands,  ^c. 

A  great  ftone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a  long 
fcarch  by  tix^  f^a-fhorc,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor. 

Gulliver's  Tr^velSf  part  i ,  chap.  8. 

One  would  think  that  the  feareh  was  confined  to 
the  fea-fliore ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
great  ftone  was  found  by  the  f^a-Ihore,  the  period 
ought  to  be  arranged  thus : 

A  great  ftone,  that,  after  a  lopg  feareh,  I  happened  to 
find  bf  the  fea-fhore,  ferved  ^e  for  an  anchor. 

Next  of  a  wrong  orrangenjent  where  the  fenfe 
is  left  doubtful;  beginning,  as  in  the  former 
fort,  with  examples  of  the  wrong  arrangement; 
of  words  in  a  memt>er  ? 

Thefe  forms  of  cpnverfation  by  degrees  multiplied  and 
grew  trpublefomej  Spe^qtor^  N°  u  j. 

Here  it  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  iJiodificatipn 
by  degrees  relate  to  the  preceding  member  or  t€i 
what  follows ;  it  fhould  be, 

Thefe  forms  of  conyerf^tipn  multiplied  by  degrees* 

Npf  d9es  this  falfe  modefiy  eiEpofe  us  only  to  fuch  ae- 

V9m 
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tions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  arc 
highly  criininal,  Spe^ator,  N^  458, 

The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement : 

Nor  does  tlds  £al(e  modefty  ei^pofe  us  to  fuch  aftions 
(9nly  a3  are  indifcreet,  isc^ 

THits  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to  the 
porth-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  i$  parted  only 
by  a  channel  of  800  prds  wide. 

Cullivefs  Travels^  part  1.  chap.  5» 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus ; 

from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of 
^00  yard^  wide  QQly< 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful  by  a  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

The  minifter  who  grows  leli  by  hvB  elevation^r  like  4  liu 
tie  ftatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pideJiaU  will  always  have  hi« 
jealoufy  ftrong  about  him. 

DiJJirtation  upon  parties^  dedication.  SoUngbroke^ 

HeFe,  fo  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrange- 
ment, it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objeft  intro- 
duced by  way  of  limile,  relate  to  \yhat  goes  be- 
fore or  to  what  follows  ;  the  ambiguity  is  remo- 
ved by  the  following  arrangement ;     . 

The  minifter  who,  like  a  little  ftatue  placed  on  a  migh* 

ty  pe4cftal>  grpw^  left  by  )u$  ekvaiion;^  will  always^  isc 

Since 
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Since  this  is  loo  mucL  to  aik  of  freemen,  my  of  flft¥«§y 
if  Ms  expeBation  be  not  anfwere^y  fhall  he^foi^xxia  lafting 

divifion  ^ipon  fuch  tranfici^t  motives  ?    ,  Jbid^ 

-      ■  i       ■ 

Better  thus; 

Sio€0  thii  is- t^o  is)t(ch  to  ^Sk  of  isntXMfii  Hiy  pf  ib^es, 

&all  lie,  if  ids  ei^peftations  lip  not  aofwere^^  |pria«  ^€» 

,  ■•--.#■ 

Speakifig  of  tlie  fup^ilitloiu  pracftic^  of  locking 

tip  the  reoin  where  a  perfon  of  diftindkxn  clies: 

't'he  knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  fhut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother^  ordered  all  the  a* 
apartments  to  be  flunj^  o(|^,  aUd  »(Qrcirf4  b|r  his  chaplain* 

Better  thus  x 

;  t  »      .    I  . 

I  •     .  .         .    .  s  .  ...  .  , 

The  knight,  fedng  his  hf^bkaticm  r«l$Kp4  lt»  h  fi»^  » 
^oippafty  and  hinifelf  in  a  manner  ihut  out  of  his  owa 
houfe,  ordered,  upon  the  death  pf  his  mother,  all  the  a- 
partments  to  be  $iung  open. 

Speaking  of  fomc  imlccencics  in  converfktion ; 

As  it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  coUf- 
▼erfation  to  laft  long  among  a  people  that  make  any  pf  o* 
feffion  of  religion,  or  fliow  pf  fnodefty,  if  th  ewntry 
gentlemen  get  into  it^  they  wiUxertainly  be  left  in  the  lurch^ 

SpeSatQT,  N^  up. 

The  ambiguity  vaniflies  in  tli?  following  arrange-? 
ment ; 

r- the 
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the  country-gcntlcmcn,   if  they  get   into  it, 


FiU  certaiiUy  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Speaking  of  a  difcoveiy  in  natural  philofophjr, 
that  colour  is  not  a  quality  of  matter  : 

As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  in^oqtefUbly 
by  many  modern  philofbpher^,  and  k  iadeed  ope  of  th^ 
fined:  fpeculations  in  that  fciencc,  if  tie  Englijh  reader 
ivould/ee  the  notion  explained  at  larg^^  he  may  find  it  iQ 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Mr  Locke's  ef- 
fay  on  human  undcrftanding.  SfeSiatqr,  N®  413, 

Better  thus : 

As  this  is  a  truth,  itc.  the  Engliih  reader,  if  he  would 
fee  the'notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  6rc. 

A  woman  feldom  aiks  advice  befdre  ihe  has  bought  her 
wedding-cloaths.  When  ihe  has  made  her  own  choice, 
for  form's  fake  Ihe  fqids  a  conge  d*eUre  to  her  friends. 

Better  thus: 
'^ Ihe  fends,  for  form's  iake,  a  conge  d*eEre  to  her 


friends. 


And  fince  it  is  necefi^^  that  there  fhQulfl  \>e  a  perpe- 
tual intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  flcaling  upon 
credit,  tvhere  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  hath  «• 
krw  topunijb  ity  the  honeft  dealer  is  always  undone,  and 
fhe  knave  gets  the  advantage. 
'  ^  QuUivef^  Tru^v^ls,  part  i.  chap.€. 

Better 
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Bfetter  thus : 

And  fioce  it  is  neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  a  perpe- 
tual intercourfc  of  buying  and  felling,  and  dealing  upon 
credit,  the  honeft  dealer,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or 
connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  to  puiii(h  it,  is  always  um« 
done,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage. 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obferva- 
tion  will  readily  occur,  that  a  circumftance  ought 
iiever  to  be  placed  between  two  capital  members^ 
of  a  period ;  for  by  .fuch  fituation  it  muft  always 
be  doubtful,  fo  far  as  we  gather  from  the  arrange- 
ment, to  which  of  the  two  members  it  belongs : 
where  it  is  interjedled,  as  it  ought  to  be,  be*- 
tween  parts  of  the  member  to*  which  it  belongs^ 
the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital  mem- 
bers are  kept  diftindt,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in 
compofition.    In  general,  to  preferve  members 
diftindt  that  fignify  things  diftinguiflied  in  the 
thought,  the  beft  method  is,  to  place  firft  in  the 
confequent  member,    fome  word    that  cannot 
connedl  with  what  precedes  it. 

If  by  any  one  it  fliall  be  thought,  that  the  ob* 
jedlions  here  are  too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the  de- 
feft  of  perfpicuity  is  eafily  fupplied  by  accurate 
pundluation ;  the  anfwer  is.  That  punftuation 
may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but  will  never  pro- 
duce that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  perceived 
when  the  fenfe  comes  out  clearly  and  diftinftly 
by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  influ- 
cjice  has  thiy  beauty,  that  by  a  natural  tranfition 

•f 
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of  perception,  it  is  communicated  to  the  very 
found  of  the  words,  fo  as  in  appearance  to  im- 

pfove  the  mufic  of  the  ^^^riod.    But  as  this  cu-» 

rio^s  fubjedl  cdmes  iii  more  properly  afterward, 
it  is  fuificient  at  prefent  to  appeal  to  experience, 
that  a  p«riod  fo  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  fenfe 
clear,  feems  always  more  mufical  than  where  the 
fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful.  • 

A  rule  defervedly  occupying  the  fecond  place, 
is,  That  words  exprefRng  things  connefted  in  the 
thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as 
poilible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately  from 
hmnan  nature^,  in  which  there  is  difcovered  a  re- 
markable propenlity  to  pkce  togetlier  things  that 
are  in  any  manner  ponneded  * :  where  things  are 
arranged  according  to  their  connections,  we  have 
a  fenfe  of  order  ^  other  wife  we  have  a  fei^fe  of 
diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance:  and  we 
jiatui'ally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in  which 
we  would  place  the  things  they  fignify.  The  bad 
efFeft  of  a  .violent  feparation  of  words  or  members 
thus  intimately  conneded|  will  appear  fihwii  the 
following  eKamples. 

For  the  Englifli  are  nattirally  fanciful,  and  very  ofteA 
difpofecj*  by  that  gloatninefs  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  fo  fre<juent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions 
»d  vifiot^,  to  which  others  are  not  fo  liable. 

Here 
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Here  the  verb  or  aileftion  is,  by  a  pretty  long 
circumftaiice,  violently  feparated  from  the  fub- 

je6t  to  which  it  refers :  this  makes  a  harfli  ar- 
rangement ;  the  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is  ea- 
fily  prevented  by  placing  the  circumftance  before 
the  verb  or  aflertion,  after  the  following  man- 
ner : 

For  die  Englifli  arc  naturally  fenciful,  and,  by  that 
l^oominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent 
in  our  nation,  are  often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions. 

For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vl- 
cSflitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  ufc  his  wor^s  may, 
fome  time  or  other,  be  apply'd,  i^c, 

SfeSiator,  N®  8$. 

Better  thus  : 

For  as,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  viciffitude  of  things^ 
no  mortal  author  knows  to  what  ufe,  fome  time  or  other,     » 
his  works  may  be  apply'd. 

From  whence  we  may  date  likewife  the  rivalfhip  of  the 

houfeof  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  the  Valois 

and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion,   and  the 

houfe  of  Auftria,   that  continues  at  this  day,  and  has  oft 

coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  ti-eafure  in  the  courie 

ofit. 

Letters  en  hijlory^  vol.  i .  ktter  6.     Bolingbroh. 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in  luck 
a  countiy,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  Abbot  of  St  Real*^, 

whick 
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which  was  Savoy  I  think;  oriixPcru,  under  the Incas» 
where  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was  lawful  for  none 
but  the  nobility  to  ftudy  —  for  men  of  all  degrees  to  in- 
ftru£l  themfelvesy  in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  may  be  ac* 
tors,  or  judges  of  thofe  that  aA,  Or  controllers  of  thole 
that  judge. 

Letters  on  hijory,  vol.  I.  Zff.  5.  '  Bolingbroke. 

If  Scipioy  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  authority 
of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius  preferved  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olympias  at  the 
court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  fie- 
ftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard. 

^      Ibi4.  letter  3. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiodty  for  more  fpecimens  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  found  without  niimber  in 
the  works  of  tlie  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  or 
thing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  with 
*the  reafon  there  given,  another  concurs,  viz. 
That  if  other  ideas  Intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cal  the  perfon  or  thing  by  reference : 

If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranfmitted  t% 
me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be 
a  ?uU  defencp  againft  all  that  Mr  Patridge,  or  his  accom- 
plices of  the  Portugal  inquifition,  will  be  ever  able  to  ob- 
ject;, who,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predic- 
tions have  ever  met  with  at  home  or  abix>ad« 

Better 


N 
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Better  thus  r 

•: — —and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  can  be  objeft. 


cd  by  Mr  Partridge, .  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal 
kiqui^cion ;  who,  by  the  way,  are,  ifc^ 

There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human  fi* 

gure,  throughout  .this  kingdom,  ivhofe  whole  fubfiftence, 

ifc. 

A  tnodejl  propofal^  8cc.    ^  Swift. 

Better, 

» 

There  being,  throughout  this  kingdom,  a  roUind  mil- 
lion of  creatures  in  hiiman  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfift- 
ence, ifc, 

Tom  IS  a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  .  wit  enough 
to  have  made  him  a  pleafant  companion,  had  it  been  po- 
fifhcd  and  rectified  by  good  manners. 

Guardian^  N°  162. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  any 
printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up, 
and  lay  it  afide  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  con-* 

tain  fome  piece  of  their  Alcoran. 

Spedlcitor,  N^gj. 

The  arrangement  here  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  as 
if  the  ground  were  taken  up,  not  the  paper, 
■         Better  thus  : 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  fee  upon 
the  ground  any  printed  or  written  paper,    to  take'  it  up. 

Vol.  II.  ^       E  The 


0 
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The  following  rule  depends  on  the  comniuni- 
cation  of  emotions  to  related  objedbs ;  a  principle 
in  human  nsjture  that  hath  an  extenfive  operation : 
and  w6  find  this  operation,  even  where  the  ol> 
jedls  are  not  otherwife  related  than  by  juxta- 
pofition  of  the  words  that  exprefs  them.  Hence, 
tb  elevate  or  deprefs  an  objeft,  one  method  is, 
to  join  it  in  the  expreffion  with  another  that  is 
naturally  high  or  low :  witnefs  the  following 
fpeech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

Caufam  vcnicndi  fibi  Romam  fuifle»  praetcr  cupiditatem 
vifendi  Jeos  hominefquet  quorum  beneficio  in  ca  fortuna 
ellet,  fupra  quam  ne  optarc  quidcm  audcret,  ctiam  ut 
coram  moneret  fenatum  ui  Pcrfci  conarus  obviam  irct. 

Livyt  /.  42.rtf/.  II. 

To  join  the  Romans  with  the  gods  in  the  fame  e- 
nunciation,  is  an  artful  Ilroke  of  flattery,  becaufe 
it  tacitly  puts  theili  on  a  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  purpofe  is  to  degrade  or  vilify 
ian  objeft,  this  is  done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it 
with  one  that  is  reallj  low: 

I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  In  a  readinefs  for  the 
tiext  winter ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  pleafe  more  than 
the  opera  or  puppct-flxow. 

SpeSlator,  N*  i8. 

Manifold  have  been  the  judgements  which  Heaven  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  people,  has 
inflicled  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the  degeneraqf 
becomes  common,  'tis  but  juft  the  puniihment  ihould  bt 

general. 
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• 

general.  Of  this  kind,  innar  own  unfortunate  country^ 
was  that  deftru£tive  peftilence,  whofe  mortalitjf  was  fo  fa« 
tal  as  to  fwcep  away,  if  Sir  WiHiam  Petty'  may  be  belie- 
ved, five  millions  of  Chriftian  fouls,  befides  women  and 
Jews. 

Coi 5  revenge  againft  punning.     Arbuthnot. 

Such  alfo  was  that  dixadful  conflagration  enfbing  iti 
this  famous  metropolis  of  London»  which  con  Aimed,  ac«- 
cording  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and  ftables.  ' 

linJ. 

But  on  condition  it  niight  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  ail  ages,  fubaltern  an4 
field  officCTs,  young  heirs,  dancing -maftcrs,  pickpockets, 
and  players. 

An  infallible  fcheme  to  pay  the  public  debts.     Swift. 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 
]Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  pcrifli  all. 

Rape  jrf  the  Loci. 

Circumftances  in  a  period  rdemble  fmall  ftones 
in  a  building,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  a* 
iDong  thofc  of  a  larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement 
of  a  period,  fuch  undcr-parts  crowded  together 
make  a  poor  figure ;  and  never  are  graceful  but 
when  interfperfed  among  the  capital  prts.  I  il- 
luftrate  this  rule  by  the  following  example.. 

It  IS  llkcwife  urged,  that  there  arc,  by  computation,  in 
this  kingdom,  above  10,000  pajribns,   whdc  revenues, 

E  ^  added 
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added  to  thofc  of  my  Lords  the  bifliops,  would  fufficc  to 
tnaintain,  &c. 

yirgument  againft  abolijbing  Chriftianity.     Swift, 

Her?  two  circumftances,  viz.  by  computation 
and  in  this  kingdom^  are  crowded  together  un- 
neceflgrily  :  they  make  a  better  appe^ance .  fepa- 
rated  in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  arc>  by 
computation,  above  10,000  parfons,  ifc, 

^  If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  foonef  a  cir- 
cumftance  is  introduced,  the  better ;  becaufe  cir- 
cumftances  are  proper  for  that  coolnefs  of  mind, 
with  which  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  : 
ip  the  progi'efs,  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  great- 
er relilli  for  matters  of  importance.  When  a  cir- 
cuniftance  is  placed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  near  the  beginning,  the  tranfition  from 
it  to  the  principal  fubjed:  is  agreeable  :  it  is  like 
afcending,  or  mounting  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  ef- 
fect; for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal' fub- 
jed:,  one  is  \v\xh  reluftance  brought  down  to 
give  attention  to  a  circumf lance.  Hence  evi- 
dently the  preference  of  the  following  arrange- 
ment, 

Whether  in  any  country  a  choice  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable has  been  made,  feems  doubtful. 

before' 


\ 
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before  this  other, 

Whether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  a- 
ny  country  been  made,  &c,   - 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exception- 
able in  point  of  arrangement. 


:» ' 


I  have  confidered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, the  fubjeft  upon  which  you  command  me  fo  com- 
Hiunicate  my  thoughts  to  you. 

BoUngbroke  of  thejludy  ofhijioryy  ktter  i, 

which,  with  a  flight  alteration,  may  be  impro- 
ved thus : 

I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  con- 
fidered the  fubjcft,  <bc. 

Swift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  edu- 
cation: 

And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn, 

by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  a 

•  large  fortune,  into  fomc  irregularities,  'when  they  come  for- 

'ward  into  the  great  world  %  it.  is  ever  with  relu6tancc   and 

compun(StIoa  of  mind,  becaufe  their  bias  to  virtue   ftill 

continues. 

The  Intelligencer^  N°  9*. 

Better, 

And  although,  when^they  come  forward  into  the  great 
n^yorld,  they  may  be,  and  too  often,  ijc, 

E  3  ,  The 
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The  bad  ef eft  of  placing  a  cirtumftance  laft  or 
late  in  a  period,  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  cftablifh  to  ourfclves  an  intcrcft  ia 
him  who  holds  the  reim  of  the  whole  creation  in  his 
band. 

Better  thus: 

Let  us  endeavour  to  eftabliih  to  ourfelves  an  intereft  in 
him,  who,  in  his  hand,  holds  the  reins  of  the  Whole 
creation. 

Virgil,  who  has  caft  the  whole  fyftem  of  Platonic 
philofophy,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  foul  of  man,  intjO 
beautiful  aHegories,  in  thejixth  booh  tfhis  JEneid,  gives  m 
the  punifhment,  i;c, 

SpeQaUr^  N®  90. 

Better  thus : 

Virgil,  who,  ia  die  ^th  book  oi  his  iBneid,  has  caft, 

And  PhiSp-  the  Fourth  was  obHgcd  at  laft  to  conclude 
a  peace,  on  terms  reptrgnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  of 
his  people,  to  the  mtereft  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  En- 
re{>e,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

Letters  §n  HJoryt  vol.  i .  ktter  6.    Bilingbroke. 


Better  thus  : 


Ana 
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And  at  laft,  in  the  Pyrcncan  treaty,  Philip  the  Fourth 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peacp,  isc.  ,         , 


In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to 
determine  in  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the 
greateft  figure,  ♦  ^yhethe^  at  the  beginning,  du- 
ring the  courfe,  or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking 
lilcnce  roiifes  the  attention,  and  prepares  for  a 
deep  impreflion  at  the  beginning :  the  beginning, 
however,  muft  yield  to  the  clofe ;  which  being 
fucceeded  by  a  p^ufe',  affords  time  for  a  word  to 
make  its  deepeft  impreflion  *•  Hence  the  fol-- 
lowing  rule,  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a 
period,  it  ought  if  pofliible  to  be  clofed  with 
that  word  which  makes  the  greateft  figure.  The 
opportunity  of  a  paufe  fliould  not  be  thrown  a- 
way  upon  acceflbries,  but  referved  for  the  prin- 
cipal ohrjeft,  in  order  that  it  may  make  a  full  im» 
preflion;  which  is  an  additional  reafon  againft 
clofing  a  period  with  a  circumftance.  There  are 
however  periods  that  admit  not  this  ftrucflure ; 
and  in  that  cafe,,  the  capital  word  ought,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  be  placed  in  the  (ront,  ^vhich  next  lo 
the  clofe  is  the  moft  advantageous  for  making  an 
impreflion.     Hence,  in  diredling  oiu*  difcourfe  to 


*  To  give  force  or  ckvarion  to  a  period,  it  ought  to  begin  and 
end  with  along  fyllable.  For  a  long  fyllable  makes  naturally  the 
ftrongcft  impreflion  ;  and  of  all  the  fyllables  in  a  period,  we  are 
cbicfly  ippved  with  the  firft  and  laft. 

'Demetrius  Phalereus  ^Elocution,  fiS.  39.. 


«►     ^ 


E4  any 
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any  man,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and 
one  will  be  fenfible  of  a  degradation,  when  this 
rule  is  neglefted,  as  it  frequently  is  for  the  fake 
of  verfe,     1  give  the  following  examples  • 

Integer  vitac,   fcelerifquc  punis, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu. 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  iagittisy 

Fufce,  phareua. 

Horat.  Carm.  L  i,  ode  22. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  ct  n'ai  point  d'autrc  craintc. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  ad- 
dreffed  to,  makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a 
eircumllance  flipt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criti- 
cifm  is  well  founded,  we  need  no  other  proof 
than  Addifon's  tranflation  of  the  laft  example  : 

O  Abner  I   I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  hira, 

Guardian,N^  UT. 

1 

O  father,   yhat  intends  thy  hand,  flie  cry'd, 
Againft  thy  only  fon  ?     What  fury,  O  fOn, 
PoflefTes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father's  head  ? 

Paradife' Lofty  book  2,  /.  727. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  in- 
vocation at  the  beginning,  which  that  in  the 
middle  is  far  from  reaching.  I  mean  not  howe- 
ver to  cenfure  this  pafTage ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  beautiful,  by  dillinguilhing  the  refpeft 

that 
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that  is  due  to  a  father  from  that  which  is  due  to  a 
fon. 

The  fubftance  ofwhatisfaid  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  fedipn,  upon  the  method  of  arranging 
words  in  a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  im- 
preffion  with  refped  to  found  as  well  as  fignifica- 
tion,  is  comprehended  in  the  following  obferva- 
tion.  That  order  of  words  in  a  period  will  al- 
ways be  the  moft  agreeable,  where,  without  ob- 
fcuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  images, 
the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem- 
bers, bring  up  the  real*.        .       • 

Hithertb  of  arranging  fin^e  words,  fingle 
members^  and  fingle  circumftances.  But  the  e- 
numeration  of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  pe- 
riod is  often  necelTary ;  and  the  queftion  is.  In 
what  order  they  fliould  be  placed.  It  does  not 
feem  eafy,  at  firft  view,  to  bring  a  fubjedl  appa- 
rently fo  loofe  under  any  general  rules;  but 
luckily,  refleding  upon  what  is  faid  in  the  firft 
chapter  about  order,  we  find  rules  laid  down  to 
our  hand,/  foas  to  leave  us  no  harder  tafk  than 
their  application  to  the  prefent  queftion.  And, 
jfirft,  with  refp^a  to  the  enumerating  a  number 
of  particulars  of  equal  rank,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  place  cited,  that  as  there  is  no  caufe  for 
preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indiffei'- 
ent  to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed. 
And  it  is  only  neceflary  to  be  added  here,  that 

for 
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for  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  indiiFerent  in  what  ot- 
der  they  be  ^named.  zdly,  If  a  number  of  ob- 
jeds  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only  in  fize,  are 
to  be  ranged  along  a  llraight  line,  the  moll  a- 
greeable  order  to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing 
feries :  in  furveying  a  number  of  fuch  objefts, 
beginning  at  the  leaft^  and  proceeding  to  greater 
and  greater,  the  mind  fwells  gradually  with  the 
fucceflive  objeds,  and  in  its  progrefs  has  a  very 
fenfible  pleafure.  Precifely  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  words  expreffive  of  fuch  objefts  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  fame  order.  The  beauty  of  this  fi- 
gure, which  may  be  termed  a  climax  infenfe^ 
hasefcaped  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  firft  member 
of  the  following  period: 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  difintcrcflfcd,  aftive  man  a* 
rife,  and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  almoft  |ido« 
red. 

The  following  arrangement  has  fenfibly  a  better 
effedl: 

'  liCt  but  one  bravcy  great,  a£iive,  difi^tcrefted  m^n  a- 
rife,  ifc. 

Whether  the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in 
enumerating  men  of  different  ranks,  feems  doubt- 
ful :  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  perfons  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  in  form  of  an  increafing  feries, 
is  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable  order  :  on  the 
otljer  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  it  is  cuftoma- 

17 
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ry  to  fet  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the 
top,  and  to  defcend  gradually  through  his  infe- 
riors. Where  the  purpofe  is  to  honour  the  per- 
fons  named  according  to  their  rank,  the  latter 
order  ought  to  be  followed ;  but  every  one  who 
regards  himfelf  only,  or  his  reader,  will  chufe 
the  former  order,  jdly.  As  the  fenfe  of  order 
diredls  the  eye  to  defcend  from  the  principal  to 
its  greateft  acceflbry,  and  from  the  whole  to  its 
greateft  part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all 
the  parts  and  acceflbries  till  we  arrive  at  the  mi- 
nuteft ;  the  fame  order  ought  to  be  followed  in 
the  enumeration  of  fuch  particulars.  I  Ihall  give 
one  familiar  example.  Talking  of  the  parts  of 
a  column,  viz.  the  bafe,  the,  Ihaft,  the  capital, 
thefe  are  capable  of  fix  different  arrangements, 
and  the  queftjon  is,  Which  is  thebeft?  When 
we  have  in  view  the  ereftion  of  a  column,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  exprefs  the  parts  ih  the  or- 
der above  mentioned ;  which  at  the  fame  time  is 
agreeable  by  mounting  upward.  But  confidering 
the  column  as  it  ftands,  without  reference  to  its 
ereAion,  the  fenfe  of  order,  as  obferved  above, 
requires  the  chief  part  to  be  named  firft  ;  .for  that 
reafon  we  begin ,  with  the  Ihaft ;  and  the  bafe 
comes  next  in  order,  that  we  may  afcend  from  it 
to  the  capital.  Laftly,  In  tracing  the  particulars 
of  any  natural  operation,  order  requires  that  we 
follow  the  courfe  of  nature :  Iiiftorical  fafts  are 
related  in  the  order  of  time :  we  begin  at  the 
founder  of  a  family,  and  proceed  from  him  to 

his 
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Jiis  defcendents :  but  in  defcribing  a  Icrfty  oak, 
we  begin  with  the  trunk,  and  afcend  to  the 
branches. 

WTien  force  and  livelinefe  of  expreffion  are  de- 
manded, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as 
long  as  poffible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  en- 
tire  at  the  clofe :  which  cannot  be  done  but  by 
inverting  the  natural  arrangement.  By  introdu- 
cing a  word  or  member  before  its  time,  our  cu- 
riofity  is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow ;  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at  ^e 
clofe  of  the  period :  fuch  arrangement  produceth 
on  the  mind  an  effecl  fimilar  to  a  ftroke  exerted 
upon  the  body  by  the  whole  coUefted  force  of  the 
agent.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  period  is  fo 
conftructed  as  to  admit  more  than  one  complete 
clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  is 
exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and  what  foUovsrs  ap- 
pears bnguid  or  fuperfluous :  liis  difappointment 
contributes' alfo  to  this  appearance,  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  pe- 
riod is  not  yet  finilhed.  Cicero,  and  after  him 
Quintilian,  recommend  the  verb  to  the  lall  place. 
This  method  evidently  tends  to  fufpend  the. fenfe 
till  the  clofe  of  the  period  ;  for  without  the  verb 
the  fenfe  cannot  be  complete:  and  when  the 
verb  happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  b^ 
put  laft,  according  to  another  rule,  above  laid 
down.     I  proceed  as  ufual  to  illuftrate  this  rule 

by 
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by  examples.     The  following  period  is  placed  in 
its  natural  order. 

Were  inftniftion  an  eflential  circumftance  in  epic  poe- 
try, I  doubt  whether  a  lingle  inftancc  could  be  given  of 
this  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  any  language. 

The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe  up- 
on the  word  compofition  ;  after  which  it  goes  on 
languidly,  apd  clofes  without  force.  This  ble- 
mifli  will  l3e  avoided  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment : 

Were  inftruftion  an  eflential  circumftance  in  epic  poe- 
try, I  doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  linglc  inftancc 
could  be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compoiltion. 

Some  of  oiu'  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe  of 
this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fubliftence  of 
our  paiEons  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  ftrength 
of  reafqn.  Spe^ator,  N^  90. 

Better  thus : 

Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great 
beauty  and  ftirengdi  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic 
notion,  i^c. 

Men  of  thcbeftfenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prefages  of  fu- 
turity, upon  furveying  the  moft  indifierent  works  of  na- 
,turc.         '  .  '  S/e^atcr,  N^  505. 

V  Better, 
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Better, 

Upon  furveying  the  moft  iodiSerent  works  of  nature, 
men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  ifc. 

She  foon  iDformed  him  of  the  phce  he  was  io,  which» 
notwithftanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  mxxt 
fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet^  in  the  company  of  his 

Balfora*  CuardiM,  N^  167. 

« 

Better,  , 

She  foon,  ire.  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fweet,  6fc. 

The  Emperor  was  To  intent  on  the  eftablilhment  of  his 
abfolute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he  expofcd  the  Empire 
doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of  it 

Letters  on  h^ftory^  vol.  i.  let.  j,     Bolingbroke, 

to 

Better, 

■  that  for  the  fake  of  it  he  expofed  the  Empire 

doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin. 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  pe- 
riods are  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  than  thofe 
laft  mentioned ;  witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  a- 
mong  the  moderns  efpecially,  whofe  ftyle,  by  in- 
verfions  too  violent,  is  rendered  harfli  and  ob- 
fcure.  Sufpenfion  of  the  thought  till  the^  clofe 
of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before 
perfpicuity.  Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion  to 
be  attempted  in  a  long  period ;  becaufe  in  that 

cafe 
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cafe  the  mind  is  bewildered  among  a  profufion  of 
words :  a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the 
toad,  reliihes  not  the  fineft  profpedt : 

All  the  rich  prefents  which  Aftyages  had  given  hitn  at 
parting,  keeping  only  fome  Median  horfes,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Perfia,  he  diflributed  a- 
mong  his  friends  whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana. 

Travels  of  Cyrus,  book  i# 

The  foregoing  rules  concern  the  arrangement 
of  a  Angle  period  :  I  add  one  rule  more  concern- 
ing the  diftribution  of  a  difcourfe  i  to  different 
periods.  A  Ihort  period  is  lively  and  familiar :  ^ 
.  long  period,  requiring  more  attention,  makes 
an  impreffion  grave  and  folemn  *.  In  general,  a 
writer  ought  to  ftudy  a  mixture  of  long  and  fhort 
periods,  which  prevent  an  irkfome  uniformity, 
and  entertain  the  mind  with  variety  of  impref- 
fions.  In  particular,  long  periods  ought  to  be 
avoided  till  the  reader^s  attention  be  thoroughly- 
engaged  ;  and  therefore  a  difcourfe,  efpecially  of 
the  familiar  kind,  ought  never  to  be  introduced 
with  a  long  period :  for  that  reafon,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  letter  to  a  very  young  lady  on 
her  marriage  is  faulty : 

Madam*  The  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  an4 
paying  vifits  on  account  of  your  marriage,  being  now  o- 

♦  Dcraetrias  Phalcreas  (of  Elocution,  fcift.  44.)  obfcrvcs,  that 
long  members  in  a  period  make  an  imprcffion  of  ^gravity  and  im- 
portance*    And  the  fame  obfcrvauon  is  applicable  to  periods. 

ver. 
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Tcr,  you  arc  beginning  to  enter  into  a  courfc  of  life, 
where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert  you  from  fall* 
ing  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and  follies,  to  which 
your  fex  is  fubjedt.  Swift. 

See  another  example,  ftill  more  faulty^  in  the 
commencement  of  Cicero's  oration,  Pro  jirchia 
poeta.  '  ^    . 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  a  review  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
and  the  preceding  fedlion,  in  order  to.make  fome 
general  obfervations.  That  order  of  the  words 
and  members  of  a  period  is  juftly  termed  natural, 
w^hich  correfponds  to  the  natural  order  of  the  ideas 
that  compofe  the  thought.  The  tendency  of  ma- 
ny of  the  foregoing  rules,  is  to  fubftitute  an  arti- 
ficial arrangement,  in  order  to  reach  fome  beauty 
either  of  found  or  meaning  that  cannot  be  reach- 
ed in  the  natural  order.  But  feldom  it  happens, 
that  in  the  fame  period  there  is  place  for  a 
plurality  of  thefe  rules :  if  one  beauty  can  be 
catclied,  another  muft  be  relinquiflied ;  and  the 
only  queftion  is,  Which  ought  to  be  preferred  ? 
This  is  a  queftion  that  cannot  be  refolved  by  any 
general  rule  ;  if  the  natural  order  be  not  reliilied, 
a  few  trials  will  difcover  that  artificial  order 
which  has  the  beft  effed: ;  and  this  exercife,  fup- 
ported  by  a  good  tafte,  will  in  time  make  the* 
cl)oice  eafy.'    AH  that  can  be  faid  in  general  is, 

that 
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that  in  making  a  choice,  found  oUght  to  yield 
to  fignification. 

The  tranfpofing  words  and  members  out  o£ 
their  natural  order,  fo  remarkable  in  the  learned 
languages,  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  fpecula- 
tion.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  fuch  tranf-- 
J)ofiti6n  or  inverfion  beftows  upon  a  period  a  ve- 
17  fenfible  degree  of  force  and  elevation ;  and  yet 
writers  feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner  to 
account  for  this  efFecl.  Cerjeau*  afcribes  fo 
much  power  to  inverfion,-  as  to  make  it  the  cha"* 
rafteriftic  of  French  verfe,  and  the  fingle  circum- 
fiance  which  in  that  language  diftiiiguiihes  verfe 
from  profe  :  and  yet  he  pretends  not  to  fay,  that 
it  hath  any  other  power  but  to  raife  furprife ;  he 
mull  mean  curiofity,  which  is  done  by  fufpend- 
ing  the  thought  during  the  period,  and  bringing 
it  out  entire  at  the  clofe.  This  indeed  is  one 
power  of  inverfion ;  but  neither  its  fole  power j 
nor  even  that  which  is  the  moft  remarkable,  as 
is  made  evident  above.  But  waving  cenfure, 
which  is  not  an  agreeable  talk,  I  enter  into  tfie 
matter ;  and  begin  with  obferving,  that  if  con- 
formity between  words  ^d  their  meaning  be  a- 
greeable,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  agreeable  to  find 
the  fame  order  or  arrangement  in  both*-  Hence 
the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  natural  ftyle,  where  the 
order  of  the  words  correfponds  precifely  to  the 
order  of  the  ideas.     Nor  is  this  the  fingle  beauty 

*  Reflexions  fur  la  poefie  Franjoife. 

VoL.n.  F  ©£ 
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of  a  natural  ftyle  :   it  is  alfo  agreeable  by  its  fim- 
plicity  and  perfpicuity.     This  obfervation  throws 
light  upon  the  fubjedt :  for  if  a  natural  ftyle  be  in 
itfelf  agreeable,  a  tranfpofed  (tyle  cannot  be  fo  j 
and  therefore  it  cannot  otherwife  be  agreeable, 
but  by  contributing  to  fome  pofitive  beauty  that 
is  excluded  in  a  natural  ftyle.     To  be  confirmed 
in  this  opinion,  we  need  but  reiledb  upon  fome 
of  the  foregoing  rules,  which  niake  it  evident, 
that  language,  by  means  of  inverfion,  is  fufcep-^ 
tible  of  many  beauties  that  are  totally  excluded 
iti  a  natural  arrangement  of  words.     From  thefe 
premilTes  it  clearly  follows,  that  inverfion  ought 
not  to  be  indulged,  unlefs  in  order  to  reach  fome 
beauty  fuperior  to  thofe'of  a  natural  ftyle.  It  may 
with  great  certainty  be  pronounced,  that  every 
inverfion  which  is  not  governed  by  this  rule,  will 
appear  har^fh  and  ftrained,  and  be  difrelilhed  by  e- 
very  man  of  tafte.    Hence  the  beauty  of  inverfion 
when  happily  condudled ;  the  beauty,  not  of  an 
end,    but  of  means,  as   furnilhing  opportunity 
for  numberlefs  ornaments  that  find  no  place  in  a 
natural  ftyle  :  hence  the  force,  the  elevation,  the 
harmony,  the  cadence,  of  fome  compofitions: 
hence  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man tongues,   of  which  living  languages  afford 
but  faint  imitations. 
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BeaMy  of  Icinguage  from  d  refemblance  between 
found  and /Unification*^ 

A  Refemblance  of  the  found  to  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  certain  words,  is  a  beauty '  which 
has  efcaped  no  critical  writer,  and  yet  is  not 
handled  with  accuracy  by  any  of  them.  They 
Iiave  probably  been  of  opinion,  that  a  beauty  Jo 
obvious  to  the  feeling,  requires  no  explanation. 
This  undoubtedly  is  an  error ;  and  to  avoid 
it,  I  fhall  give  examples  of  the  various  refem- 
blances  between  found  and  figiiification,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  why 
fuch  refemblances  'are  beautiful.  Beginning 
with  examples  where  the  refemblance  between 
the  found  and  fignification  is  tlie  moft  entire,  I 
proceed  to  others  where  the  refemblance  is  lefs 
and  lefs  fo. 

There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refemblance 
of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that  is 
not  articulate  :  thus  the  found  of  a  bow-llring  is 
imitated  by  the  words  that  exprefs  it ; 


The  firing  let  fly, 


Twan^djbort  andjbarp,  like  the  llirill  fwajlow's  cry* 

Odyjfey,  7^,  449. 

Fa  The 
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The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,   redouhling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes ; 
On  all  iides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Thei^  rujllingy  cracklings  crajbingy  thunder  down. 

Hiady  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  furges  lalh  the  founding  fhore 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope's  EJffay  on  Criticijm,   369. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of 
this  beauty  :   it  is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  fignification,  mufl  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  of 
found  to  motion,  nor  of  found^to  fentiment.  In 
this  matter,  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  artful 
pronunciation:  the  fame  paflage  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or 
humble,  fweet  or  harlh,  brilk  or  melancholy,  fa 
as  to  accord  with  the  thought  or  fentiment:  fuch 
concord  mufl  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  concord 
between  found  and  fenie,  which  is  perceived  in 
fome  expreflions  independent  of  artful  pronun- 
ciation :  the  latter  is  the  poet's  work ;  the  for- 
mer mufl  be  attributed  to  the  reader.  Another 
.  thing  contributes  flill  more  to  the  deceit :  in 
language,  found  and  fenfe  are  fo  intimately  con- 
neded,  as  that  the  properties  of  the  one  are  rea- 
dily communicated  to  the  other  j  for  example, 

the 
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the  quality  of  grandeur,  of  fwreethefs,  or  of  me- 
lancholy, though  belonging  to  the  thought  fole- 
ly,  is  ti:ansferred  to  the  words,  which  by  that 
means  refemble  in  appearance  the  thought  that  is 
cxprefled  by  them  *.  I  have  great  reafon  to 
recommend  thefe  obfervations  to  the  reader,  con- 
fidering  how  inaccurately  the  prefent  fubjedl  is 
handled  by  critics ;  not  one  of  them  diftinguilhes 
the  natural  refemblance  of  found  and  fignificatioh, 
/rom  the  artificial  refemblances  now  defcribed; 
witnefs  Vi4a  in  particular,  who  in  a  very  long 
pailage  has  given  veiy  few  examples*  but  what 
are  of  the  latter  kind  f . 

That  there  may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate 
founds  to  fome  that  are  not  articulate,  is  felf-e- 
vident ;  and  that  in  fad  there  exift  fuch  refem- 
blances fuccefsfuUy  cjmploy'd  by  writers  of  ge- 
nius, is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  examples,  and 
ff om  many  others  that  might  be  given.  But  we 
may  fafely  pronounce,  tliat  this  natural  refem- 
blance can  be  carried  po  farther:  the  objeds  of 
the  different  fenfes,  differ  fo  widely  from  each 
other,  as  to  exclude  any  refemblance;  found  in 
particular,  whether  articulate  or  inarticulate, 
refembles  not  in  any  degree  tafte,  fmell,  nor 
motion;  and  as  little  can  it  refemble  any  inter- 
nal fentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  muft 
we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  found  can  be  i- 

•  Sec  chap.  3.  part  i.  fe6t.  4. 
f  Pc«t.  L,  3.  1.  365.  —  454. 

F  3  mitated 
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mitated  by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  pro- 
per fenfe,  as  importing  a  refemblance  between 
two  objefts,  the  propofition  muft  be  admitted: 
and  yet  in  many  paflages  that  are  xK>t  descriptive 
of  found,  every  one  muft  be  fenfible.of  a  peculiar 
tjoncord  between  the  found  of  the  words  and 
tiieir  meaning.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fadl,  what  remains  i-s  to  inquire  into  its  caufe- 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  effefts  that 
have  no  refemblance ;  and  caufes  that  have  no 
refemblance  may  produce  refembling  ei^c&s.  A 
magnificent  building,  for  example,  refemUes 
not  in  any  degree  an  heroic  adion^  and  yet  the 
emotions  they  produce,  are  <;oncordant,  and  bear 
'a  refemblance  to  each  other.  We  are  ftill  more 
fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a  fong,  when  the 
mufic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fentiment :  thew 
is  no  refemblance  between  thought  and  found; 
but  there  is  the  flrongeft  refemblance  between 
the  emotion  raifed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic, 
and  that  raifed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfiiccefSf 
ful  lover.  When  we  apply  this  obfervation  to 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  will  appear,  that  in  fome 
inftances,  the  found  even  of  a  fingle  word  makes 
an  imprefl^^ion  refembling  that  which  h  made  by 
the  thing  it  fignifies ;  witnefs  the  word  runnings 
compofed  of  two  Ihort  fyllables;  and  more  re-? 
mvirkzhlj  the  words  rapidity^  mpefm/ityj  pred^ 
pitation.  Brutal  manners  produce  in  the  fpedta-? 
tor  an  emotion,  not  u;nlike  what  is  produced  by 
a  h^rih  and  rough  foupd  j  and  h^nce  the  beauty 

Qf 
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of  the  figurative  expreffion,  rugged  manners*  A- 
gain,  the  word  little^  being  pronounced  with  a 
t^^iy  fmall  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak 
and  faint  found,  *  which  makes  an  impreffion  re- 
fembling  that  made  by  any  diminutive  obje<a# 
This  refemblance  of  eifedls  is  ftill  more  remarka-* 
ble  wheriC  a  number  of  words  are  connedcd  toge- 
ther in  a  period :  words  pronounced  in  fucc6fIioit 
raake  often  a  ftrong  impreffion ;  and  when  thij 
impreffion  happens  to  accord  with  that  made  by 
the  fenfe,  we  are  fenfi^ble  of  a  complex  emotion, 
peculiarly  pleafent;  one  proceeding  from  the 
fentiment,  and  one  from  the  melody  or  found  of 
the  words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from 
having  thefe  two  concordant  emotions  combined 
in  perfed  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind 
to  a  full  clofe  *.  Except  in  the  fingle  cafe 
where  found  is  defcribed,  all  the  examples  given 
by  critics  of  enfe  being  imitated  ia  found,  re- 
folve  into  a  refemblance  of  effe^its ;  emotions  rai- 
fed  by  found  and  fignification  may  have  a  refem- 
blance; but  found  itfelf  cann9t  have  a  refem- 
blance to  any  tlung  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning 
with  thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the 
ftrongeft  refemblance,  I  obferve,  firft,  That  in 
pronouncing  a  number  of  fyllables  in  fucceffion, 
an  emotion  is  fometimes  raifed,  extremely  fimilar 
to  that  raifed  by  fucceffive  motion ;  which  may 

t  §^e  chap.  i.  part  4* 

F  4  be 
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be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  nre  defedlive  in  tafte, 
from  the  following  fadl,  that  the  term  movement 
in  all  languages  is  equally  apply'd  to  both.  In 
this  manner,  fucceffive  motion/  {uch  as  walking, 
running,  galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fuc-^ 
ceffion  of  long  or  fliort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due 
mixture  of  both  :  for  example,  flow  motion  may 
be  juftly  imitated  in  a  verie  where  long  fyllablea 
prevail ;  efpeciaUy  when  aided  by  a  flow  pro-» 
nunciation ; 

Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  toUun't. 

C^rg.  iv.  174, 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated 
by  a  fupceflion  of  Ihort  fyllables : 

Quadrupcdantc  putreii^  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Again; 

.  Radit  iter  liquldum,  eeleres  neque  comxnovet  alas. 

•  ■ 

Thirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables, 
makes  an  imprefliion,  by  the  frequency  of  itsi 
paufes,  fimilar  to  what  is  made  by  laborious  in-? 
terrupted  motion : 

With  many  a  weary  ftcp,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  tl^e  hig^hiU  he  heatves  a  huge  round  ftone.. 

Odyjfey,  xi.  736, 
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Firft  march  the  heavy  mules  fccurely  flow ; 
O'er  hilb,  o'er  4alq»»  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go, 

Iliadf  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly,  The  Impreffion  made  by  rough 
(bunds  in  fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by 
rough  or  tumultuous  motion:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  impreffion  of  fmooth  founds  refembles 
that  of  gentle  motion.  The  following  is  an  ex-^ 
ample  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projcfting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  wind's  tcmpeftuous  rage  reflrain; 
Within,  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide. 
And  ihips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Odyjfey^  iiL  118, 

% 

Another  example^  of  the  latter ; 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blowsi^ 

And  tl^e  ImoQth  flream  in  fmpother  nunibers  flows. 

Ej[ay  on  Crit.  366. 

,  Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  exprefled  in  an 
Alexandrine  line.  The  firft  c^cample  fliall  be  of 
flow  motion  prolonged ; 

A  ne^jlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong ; 
Thatj;  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length  along* 

Ejay  on  Crit.  1^6. 

Tlie  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolong- 
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The  wares  bdiind  impel  the  wares  before, 
Wide'rolliDgy  fbamiog  high,  and  uimbling  to  the  fhore, 

Jliad,   xiii.  1004, 

The  laft  ihall  be  of  rapid  motion  fM-olonged : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Caouila  (cours  the  plain. 
Flics  o'er  th' unbending  corn,   and  ikims  along  the  main, 

Ejky  on  Crit.  373, 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain : 

Still  gadi*ring  force,  it  fmokes,  ai^,  nrg'd  amain. 
Whirls,   leaps,   and   thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 
plain.  Iliady  xiii.  197^ 

Sixthly,  A  period  confifting  moftly  of  long  fyl^ 
lables,  that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow, 
produceth  an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that 
which  is  produced  by  gravity  and.  folemnity. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  the  following  verfe : 

Olli  fedato  refpondit  corde  Latiniis. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceflion  of  ideas  is  a  cir^ 
cumftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melan-* 
choly,  and  to  a  period  compofed  of  polylyllables 
pronounced  flow ;  and  hence,  by  fimilarity  of  e-» 
motions,  the  latter  is  imitative  of  the  former : 
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In  thofe  <Ieq>  follmdcs  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly-penfivc  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-^muiing  Melancholy  reigps. 

Pope.    Eloifa  U  AbelarcL 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  flaort,  or  a 
ifhort  fyllable  made  long,  raifeSj  by  the  difficulty 
of  pronouncing  contrary  to  cuflom,  a  feeling  fi^ 
milar  to  that  of  hard  labour  ; 

"When  Ajax  ftrivcs  foipe  rock's  vqft  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  die  words  move  flow. 

Ejfay  9n  Crit.  370' 

Ninthly,  Harih  or  rough  words  pronounced 
wkh  difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  refembling  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a 
dull  writer ; 

. Juft  writes  to  make  his  barrennefs  appear, 
And  ftrains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year* 

Pop^s  epiftle  to  Dr  Jrbuthnot,  L  181, 

« 

I  fliall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of 
all  makes  the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firft  fecftion 
mention  is  made  of  a  climax  in  found ;  and  in  the 
fecond  of  a  climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the 
prefent  fubjed:  to  obferve,  that  when  thefe  coin- 
cide in  the  fame  paflage,  the  concordance  of 
found  and  fenfe  is  delightful ;  the  reader  is  con- 
fcious  not  only  of  pleafure  from  the  two  climax- 
esrfeparately,  but  of  an  additional  pleafure  froni 
th^ir  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo 

juftly 
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juftly  imitated  by  the  found.  In  this  refpeft,  no 
periods  are  more  perfect  than  thofe  borrowed 
from  Cicero  in  the  firft  fecftion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not 
lefs  agreeable  4n  what  may  be  tern^ed  an  anticli" 
V^ax-i  where  the  progrefs  is  from  great  to  little; 
for  this  has  the  effed  to  make  diminutive  objedls 
appear  ftill  more  diminutive.  Horace  affords  z, 
ftriking  example : 

FarturiuQt  monteSy  nafcetur  ridlculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  finguTarly  artful :  tho 
firft  place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the 
capital  word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found ;  the 
clofe  is  referved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meaneft 
in  fenfe  as  well  as  in  found :  and  it  muft  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  refembling  founds  of  the 
two  laft  fyllables  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the 
whole. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  examples,  it  appears 
to  me,  contrary  to  expe<fl?ition,  that  in  paffing 
from  the  ftrongeft  refemblances  to  thofe  that  are 
fainter,  every  ftep  affords  additional  pleafure. 
Renewing  the  experiment  again  and  a^ain,  1  feel 
no  wavering,  but  the  greateft  pleafure  conftantly 
from  the  fainteft  refemblances.  And  yet  how  can 
this  be  ?  for  if  the  pleafure  lie  in  imitation,  muft 
pot  the  ftrongeft  refembiance  afford  the  greateft 
pleafure  ?  From  this  vexing  dilemma  I  am 
jiappily  relieved,  by  refieding  on  a  doctrine  efta- 

bliihd 
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bliilied  in  the  chapter  of  refemblance  and  con- 
traft,  that  the  pleafure  of  refemblance  is  the 
greateft,  where  it  is  leaft  expeded,  and  where 
the  objects  compared  are  in  their  capital  circum- 
ftances  widely  different.  Nor  will  this  appear 
furprifing,  when  we  defcend  to  familiar  exam- 
ples :  it  raifeth  not  wonder  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
to  find  the  mod  perfect  refemblance  between  two 
€ggs  of  the  fame  bird ;  it  is  more  rare  to  find 
fuch  refemblance  betweisn  two  human  faces ;  and 
Upon  that  account  fuch  an  appearance  raifes  fame 
degree  of  wonder :  but  this  emotion  rifes  'to  a 
ilill  greater  height,  when  we  find  in  a  pebble,  an 
aggat,  or  other  natural  production,  any  refem- 
blance to  a  tree  or  other  organifed  body.  We 
cannot  hefitate  a  moment,  in  applying  thefe  ob- 
fervations  to  the  prefent  fubjedt :  ^  what  occafion 
of  wonder  can  it  be  to  find  one  found  refembling 
another,  where  both  are  of  the  fame  kind  ?  it  is 
not  fo  common  to  find  a  refemblance  between  an 
articulate  found  and  one  not  articulate ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  imitation  here  affords  fome  flight 
pleafure :  but  the  pleafure  fwells  greatly,  when 
we  employ  found  to  imitate  things  at  refembles 
not  otherwife  than  by  the  effedts  produced  in  the 
mind. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  to  com- 
plete the  refemblance  between  found  and  fenfe, 
artful  pronunciation  contributes  not  a  little. 
Pronunciation  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a 

branch 
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branch  of  the  prefent  fubjeft ;  and  with  fome  oh- 
fervations  upon  it,  the  fedion  fliall  be  conclu^ 
ded. 

In  order  to  give  a  juft  Idea  of  pronunciation, 
it  muft  be  diftingviifhed  from  firtging  t  the  latter 
is  carried  on  by  notes,  requiring  each  of  them  a^ 
different  aperture  of  the  windpipe  :  the  notes  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  former,  are  exprefled  by 
different  apertures  of  the  mouth,  without  vary- 
ing the  aperture  ot  the  windpipe*  This  howe- 
ever  doth  not  hinder  pronunciation  to  borrow 
from  finging,  as  one  fometimes  is  naturally  led 
to  do,  in  exprefling  a  vehement  pailton. 

In  reading,  as  in  finging,  there  is  a  key-note  i 
above  this  note  the  voice  is  frequently  elevated, 
to  make  the  found  correfpond  to  the  elevation  of 
the  fubjed :  but  the  mind  in  an  elevated  (late,  is 
difpofed  to  adion ;  therefore,  in  order  to  a  reft, 
it  muft  be  brought  down  to  the  key-note*  Hence 
the  term  cadence. 

The  only  general  rule '  that  can  be  given  for 
directing  the  pronunciation,  is.  To  found  the 
words  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  things 

o 

they  fignify*  In  pronouncing  words  fignifying 
what  is  elevated,  the  voice  ought  to  be  raifed  a- 
bove  its  ordinary  pitch ;  and  words  fignifying  de-* 
jedlion  of  mind,  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  a 
low  note :  to  imitate  a  ftera  and  impetuous  paf- 
fion,  the  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  rough 
and  loud ;  a  fweet  and  kindly  paffion,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  a  foft  and  me- 
lodious 
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lodious  tone  of  voice  :   in  Dryden's  ode  of  Alex^ 
arider's  feaji^  the  line,  Faln^  faln^  fain,  faln^ 
reprefents  a  gradual  finking  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  is  pronounced  with  a  falling  voice  by  e- 
very  one  of  tafte,  without  inllrudion.     In  gene- 
ral, words  that  make  the  greateft  figure,  ought 
to  be  marked  with  a  peculiar  emphafis.     Another 
circumftance  contributes  to  the  refemblance  be- 
tween fenfe  and  found,  which  is  flow  or  quick 
pronunciation :   for  though  the  length  or  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  fyllables  with  relation  to  each  other, 
be  in  profe  afcertained  in  fome  meafure,  and  in 
verfe  always  ;  yet  taking  a  whole  line  or  period 
together,  it  may  be  pronounced  flow  or  fafl. 
A  period  accordingly  ought  to  be  pronounced 
flow,  when  it  exprefles  what  is  folemn  or  deli- 
berate ;    and  ought   to   be  pronounced  quick, 
when  it  exprefles  any  thing  briflc,  lively,  or  im- 
petuous. 

The  art  of  pronouncing  with  propriety  and 
grace,  being  calculated  to  make  the  found  an  e- 
cho  to  the  fenfe,  fcarce  admits  of -any  other  ge- 
neral rule  than  that  above  mentioned.  It  may 
indeed  be  branched  out  into  many  particular 
rules  and  obfervations :  but  thefe  belong  not 
properly  to  the  prefent  und^ertaking,  becaufe  no 
language  furnifheth  words  to  fignify  the  different 
degrees  of  high  and  low,  loud  and  foft,  faft  and 
flow.  Before  thefe  differences  can  be  made  the 
fubjed  of  regular  inftruftion,  notes  muft  be  in- 
vented refembling  thofe  employed  in  mufic  :  we 

have 
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have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  Greece  every  tra* 
gedy  was  accompanied  with  fuch  notes,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  pronunciation ;  but  the  moderns 
hitherto  have  not  thought  of  this  refinement* 
ticero  indeed  ^,  without  the  help  of  notes, 
pretends  to  give  rules  for  afcertaining  the  various 
tones  of  voice  that  are  proper  in  expreffing  the 
different  paflions ;  and  it  mutt  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  this  attempt  he  hath  exhaufted  the  whole 
power  of  language.  At  the  fame  time,  every 
perfon  of  difcernment  mutt  perceive,  that  thefe 
rules  avail  little  in  point  of  inftrudlion  :  the  very 
words  he  employs,  are  not  intelligible,  except 
to  thofe  who  beforehand  are  acquainted  with  the 
fubjedt. 

To  vary  the  fcene  a  little,  I  propofe  to  clofc 
with  a  flight  comparifon  between  finging  and 
pronouncing.  In  this  comparifon,  the  five  fol- 
lowing circumftances  relative  to  articulate  found, 
mutt  be  kept  in  view,  ift,  A  found  or  fyllable 
is  harfli  or  fmooth,  2d,  It  is  long  or  fliort.  jd. 
It  is  pronounced  high  or  low-  4th,  It  is  pro- 
nounced loud  or  fpft.  And,  laftly,  A  number 
of  words  in  fucceffion,  conftituting  a  period  or 
member  of  a  period,  are  pronounced  flow  or 
quick.  Of  thefe  five,  the  firft  depending  on  the 
component  letters,  and  the  fecond  being  afcer- 

tained  by  cuftom,  admit  not  any  variety  ill  pro- 
nouncing.    The  three  laft  are  arbitrary,  depend- 

•  Dc  oratorc,  1.  3.  cap.  58. 
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ing  on  the  will  of  the  perfon  who  pronounces  j 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  artful  management  of  thefe, 
that  jiift  pronuiiciatioti  confifts;  With  refpeft  to 
theiirit  circumftance,  mufic  has  evidently  the 
iad?antige  $  for  all  its  notes  are  agreeable  to  thd 
ear ;  which  is  not  always  the  cafe  of  articulsit^ 
ibund.  With  refped  to  the  fecond,  long  and 
ihort  fyllables  varioufly  combined^  produce  a  great 
rarietv  of  feet  j  yet  far  inferior  to  the  variety 
that  is  found  in  the  multiplied  combinations  of 
mufical  notes.  With  refped:  to  high  and  low 
notes,  pronunciation  is  ilill  more  inferior  to 
finging ;  for  it  is  obferved  by  Dionyfius  of  Hali* 
camaiTus  ^,  that  in  pronouncing,  i.  e.  without 
altering  the  aperture  of  the  windpipe,  the  voice 
is  confined  within  three  notes  and  a  half:  iinging 
lias  a  much  greater  compafs.  With  refpeft  to  th6 
two  laft  circumftances,  pronunciation  equals 
^Dgingk 

In  this  chaj^r,  I  hav^  mentioned  hone  of  thd 

beauties  of  language,  but  what  arife  from  words 

taken  in   their  proper    fenfe.      Beauties   that 

depend  on  the  metaphorical  and  figurative  pdwet 

j|f  words,  are.reierved  to  be  treated  chap,  so* 

,  *  De  fimOara  oradooisi  ieft  s« 
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&   E    C    T.      IV. 
;    :    r  E  RS  I  F  I  CATION. 

^TF\HB  muiic  of  vcrfe,  though  handled  by  ere- 
X  ry  grammarian,  merits  more  attention 
than  has  been  given  it.  This  fubjeA  is  intimate- 
ly cbnneded  with  human  nature ;  and  to  ex- 
plain it  thoroughly,  feveral  nice  and  delicate 
feelings  muft  be  employed.  But  before  entering 
into  the  mufic  of  verfe,  we  muft  firft  fee  what 
verfe  is,  or,  in  other  Avords,  by  what  mark  it  is 
diftinguilhed  from  profe  ;  a  point  not  fo  eafy  as 
may  at  firft  be  apprehended .  Verfe  erf  every  fort, 
hath,  it  is  true,  rules  for  its  conftnidion ;  being 
coiiipefed  of  feety  the  number  and  vanety  of 
which  are  afcertainedj  whereas  profe,  though 
alfo  compofed  of  feet,  is  more  loofe,  and  fcarce 
fubjedted  to  any  rules.  But  are  thfe  many  who 
know  nothing  of  rules,  le£t  without  means  to* 
make  thediftindtion.?  and  eyenj  with  reipedl:  to 
the  learned,  niuift  they  apply  the  rule  before* 
they  can:  with  certainty  pronounce  whether  tte 
compofition  be  profe  or  verfe  ?  Tliis  will 
hardly  be  maintained;  and  therefore,  infteadof 
rules,  the  ear  muft  be  appealed  to  as  the  proper 
judge.  But  what  gain  we  by  being  thus  referred 
to  another  ftandard  j  ^for  it  ftill  recurs^  By  what 

mark 
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nufrk  doestte  eArjliftlBguifli  verferfrompro&A 
The  i^oper  and  fati^cftory  anfwer  ia^  That  thefa 
make  di^rent  impreifiom  upon  everyt  erne  who 
hath  an  ear.  Thid  advances  us  ojie  ilep  in  our 
inquiry^ 

Taking  it  thepi  for  granted,  that  verie  and- 
pmk  make  upon  the  ear  different  imprefHons ; 
jmdiing  remains  but  to  explain  this  difierencey: 
axKt  to  afGgn  its  caufe.     To  this  end,  I  call  to; 
my  aid  an  obrervatton  madie  above  upcm  the  found: 
of  words,  that  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the: 
ear  when  compofed  of  long  and  Ihort  fyllables, 
thaii^  when  all  the  fyllables  are  of  the  fame  fort.: 
a* continued  found  in  the  fame  tone,  makes  notr. 
a  mtlfical  impreffion :  the  &me  note  fucceflively 
renewed'  by  intervals,  is  more  agreeable ;  but; 
fUU  miEiki»  not  a  muficalimi^'eflion.    To  pro- 
duce thiSf  impreffion,  variety  is  necef&ry  aswdt/ 
as  riuttiber:    the:  fiacceffive  founds  or  iyllables, 
niUft  be  fdine  of  them  long,  fome  of  them  fhort ; : 
aifd^  sdfo  high  and  low,  the  mufic  is  the  more  ^ 
peHeift«    How  if  fuch  imj^reffioh  can  be  made  by : 
fingle  words,  mucbmore  by  a  plurality  in  an  or«  > 
dei^ly  fucceffion.    The>  mulical  impreifion  made ; 
by  a  period  coniifting  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables 
art-aiiged  in  a  yertain  order,  is  what  the  Greeks 
call  rhyfhmusy  the  liatins  nunkrusy  and  we  meto-- 
dy^fxnieafure.     Cicero  juftly  obferyes,  that  in 
one  continued  found  there  is  no  melody :  ^^  Nu- 
^'^merus  1(1  ContinUatione  nullus  ett/'«  But  in 

what  follows  he  is  wide  of  the  truth,  \i\^m$im- 
:  .  Ga  Tus 


\ 
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^us  he  mean  melody  or  mufical  meafure :  ^^ 
^  ftin(ftioy  et  aequalium  et  fspe  variorum  inter^ 
^^  valldnAn  percuffio,  immerom  conficit;  queia 
^  in  cadentibus  guttis,  quod  intervalUs  diftin*' 
"  gumitur,  notare  poflumus/'  Falling  dropsy, 
whether  with  equal  or  unequal  interyals,  are  cer* 
tainly  not  mufical :  we  are  not  fenfible  of  a  mi^ 
fic^l  e^Lpreflion  but  in  a  fiKcefEon  of  long  and 
ihort  notes.  And  this  alfo  was  probably  the  op* 
nion  ofthe  author  cited,  thou^  I»s  expreffion 
be  a  little  unguarded  *.    •    . 

It  will  probably  occur,  that  mekxly^  a(  de^ 
pending  on  long  and  ihort  fyllaUes  combined  in 
a  fentence,  may  be  found  in  profe  as  well  as  in 
verfe ;  confidering  efpecially^ .  that  in  both,  par* 
tkillar  words  are  accented  or  pronounced  in  ai 
higher  tone  than  the  reft;  and  therefore  that 
verfe  cannot  be  diftinguiihed  from  profe  by  melo-. 
dy  merely.  The  obfervation  is  juft;  and  it  fol-. 
low5,  that  the  diftindion  between  them,  fince  it 
depends  not  fingly  on  melody,  muft  ariie  from 
the  difference  of  the  melody :  which  is  precifely 
the  cafe,  thoiigh  this  di&rence  cannot  with  any 
accuracy  be  explained  in  words,  further  than  by 

*  Froifi  tbis  pai&g^x  however^  wc  difcover  ihe  ctyaadiogr  of 
the  Latin  term  for  mufical  cxpreiEon^  Every  one  bemg  ienfible 
that  there  is  nomnfic  m  a  conthucd  found;  the  firfl  inquiries  were 
ftohzh\y  carried  no  fafther,  thin  that  to  prodnce  a 'rauticai  ei^ 
pi^on/antimber  of  founds  is  neceilary »  and  mufical  ^preiBdtt' 
obtained  the  flame  of  mtmerus,  before  h  witf  cltarty  aiberiiiQcd/ 
that  variety  is  oeceiSny  as  well  ^  nianber. 
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iayingf  that  vcrfe  -is  more  mufical  than  profe^ 
and  its  melocfy  more  perfeft.  The  difference  bc-^ 
tweenverfe  and  profe,  refembles  the  difference 
in  mufic  properly  ib  called  bet\^eeii  th^  Toiig  and 
the  recitative :  and  the  refemblance  is  not  the 
lefs  complete,  that  thefe  differences,  like  the 
ihade;  of  colours,  approximate  fometimes  fo  near^ 
ly  as  fcarce  to  be  difceraible :  a  recitative  in  its 
movement  approaches  Sometimes  to  the  livelindft 
of  a  fbng ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  degene* 
rates  fometimes  toward  a  plain  recitative.  Nb^ 
thing  is  more  diftinguifliable  from  profe,  thaii 
the  bvtfk  of  VirgiPs  Hexameters :  many  of  thofe 
trompofed  by  Horace,  are  very  little  removed 
itom  profe :  Sapphic  verfe  has  a  very  fenfible  me- 
lody: that,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  Iambic, 
is  extremely  faint  *.  ? 

This  more  perfeA  melody  of  articblate  founds^ 
is  what  cfiftinguiflieth  veffe  from  proffe.  Verfe  is 
^bjeded  to  .certain  infliexible  laws;  the  number 
^d  variety  of  the  component  fyllables  being  as- 
certained, .and  income  meafure  the  order  bffiic- 
cefHon.  Such  reftraint  makes  it  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficulty to  compofe  in  verfe  j  a  difficulty  that  is 
not  to  be  furmounted  but  by  a  peculiar  genius. 
Ufeful  leilbns  of  every  fort  cOnvey'd  to  us  in 
verfe,  are  agreeable  by  the  union  of  mufic  with 

*  Mafic,  properly  fo  called,  is  analyfed  into  xnelody  and  har- 
mony. A  fac^cffion  of  founds  To  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  car, 
conflitutes  mdody :  harmony  arifes  from  cocxifling  founds.  Verfe 
therefore  can  only  rttch  melody,  and  not  harmony. 

G  3  inftrudlion : 
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inftruftion*:  But  are  "WCifor  that  reafim  to  rejcd 
hxbwU^  iolferjpd  in  ^ .  yl^i^^r  4refe  i  ?. .  That 
would  te  ridiculous;  for, knoi^r ledge  may  be  ac- 
quired^tiiduit  mufic,  aild  mufic  is  eziteitsdmng 
independent  ctfi;ft0wla%^,:  many  then?  are,  not 
leifs  willing  than  capable  w  infti^ua  us,  Mdio  haxe 
no  genius  for  verfe.  Hence  the  ufe  pf  pc^ife; 
livhich,  for  the  reafon  now  give^n,  i?  not  confiQC^ 
to  precife  x»l€;Sv  There  belcwi;?  to  it,  a  cex$m 
melody  qf  M  inferior  Wnd,  which,  bemg  jei* 
tremely  qrnaRienpal,  ought  to  he  the  aim  of  e? 
very  writer ;  liut  to  fuqce^d  in  it,  pra^icf  is  fle? 
ceflary  more  than  genius.  J^pr  are  we  i%id  oa 
this  article;  provi4ed  the  work  convey  ini^TUC^ 
tion,  its  chief  ejnd,  we:are  the  lefs  foJUcitous  II- 
bout  its  4r<efs. 

Having  afcertained  the  nature  and  limits  x)foyr 
fubje<%,  I  proceed  to  the  l^ws  by  which  it  is  re- 
gulate4t  Thek  would  be  emfUeft,  wcw.  wirfe  rf 
all  different  kinds  to  be  takien  under  (ppnfid^ra^ojp^, 
I  propofe  therefore  to  confine  the  i(V|uiry,  to 
jLatinor  Greek  Hexanieter,  apdtoFr^ch  an4 
JEngliih  Heroic  verfe  j  which  perhaps  m^  carry 
jne  farther  than  the  reader  ?«fillchufe  to  foUosv". 
The  obfervations  I  fliall  have  occa^on  to  make, 
will  at  any  rate  be  fufficjei^t  for  a  fpecijiien  j  and 
thefe,  with  proper  variaticM^s,  may  eafily  kc  trans- 
ferred to  the  compofition  of  other  forts  of  verfe. 

Before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  it  muft  be 
premifed  in  general,  that  to  verfe  of  every  kind, 
five  things  are  of  importance  *    jift,  The  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  fyllables  that  coiripofe^  verfe.  id^  TKe 
4i«fereiit  lertgthB  of  JTyllablegV  f.  e.the  aiff<i?&A* 
of  time  taken  in  pPdtiotmculg.  gd,  THekrran^ 
^nisnt  af  thefe  iyllables  coml^ined  In  words  •  '4^^^ 
The  paufeS'  or  fi:6p&  in  'pronouncing,  ^th^  Pi*6*- 
BoiiiKdng  {j4labk&  iii  a  high  tit  a  loW  tone*  ^'he 
ttvee-ftlt  mentioned  ^r^  obvioufly  effehtiffl' t6 
verfe :  iif  any  o^them  be  ^^yiStitig^  thir^^iteriat 
be  that  Jli^her  d^ee  6f  ^ntfeioay  whfch  ditef^^ 
guifheth  verfe  from^roife/  T^oglvfe  ajttftliotl^ 
ofithe  fourtftif  it  AiUft  he  ^fei^ved,  that  jiatif^s 
are  h€lce£&ry  for  three  different  ptlrpofes :  biiei 
to  feparBte  periods,  and  members  Of  the  ^tnb 
period 9  according  to  the  fenfe :  'another,  to 'hA-^ 
prove  the  melody  of  verfe ;  ^a^  the  Ikft,  *ft>  irf^ 
fbixl  x>pporttifiity  for  draWiiig  tit^ath  in  restSHS^. 
Apaufeof  the  iirft  kind  K  v^rikble,  being  4bti^ 
orihort,  frequent  or  lefs  Ireqtieht,  as  thefeiiSfe 
re^piires.  A  paufe  of  the  iecond  kind,  isih%6 
degree  arbitrary ;  its  jdace 'being  determlried^by 
the  melody.  The  laft  €ott  agaih  is  in '  a  meaffiifii 
arlntrary,  depending  on  the  reader's  commaitd 
of  breath :  this  fort  ought  always  to  coincide 
with  the  firft  or  fecond;  for  one  cannot  i*ead 
with  grace,  unfefs,  ifor  drawing  breath,  oppor- 
tunity be  taken  of  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  or  in  the 
melody ;  and  for  that  reafon  this  paufe  may  be 
laid  afide.  With  refpeft  then  to  the  paufes  of 
fenfe  and  of  melody,  it  maybe  affirmed  without 
befitation,  that  their  coincidence  in  verfe  is  a 
capital  b^uty  2  but  as  it  cannot  be  expeded,  in 

G4  a 
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^  long  work  efpecially,  that  every  lit^  ihouidite 
|a  perf(»f^ ;.  \r^  ihaU  a£perward  have  oefafiop  to^fet^i 
fhat  the  paufe  iifceffkrj  £Qt  thfQ  femfe  nluft  often, 
in  feme  degree,  Ise  facrificed  to  the\vi£rfe^pai|fe^ 
Vffki  the  latter  fona^times  tq  the  foroieri, 

Th§  pronQU{idi)g  fyliables  'v\  a  high  or  low 
tone,  conti'ibutes  alip  tO;  n:ie}ady  •  In  r$^4ingi 
wli^her  yerie  or ;  {^'afe,  a  certiiip  tope  is  Bff\x:i 
Vfied^  which  m^iy .  be  called  f^i^^>^r|i<>*<?  5  and  in 
tiws  ^ottf?  <hf  jbuBc  of  the  fWQrds  are  foiHided, 
jSk^metim^  tor^h^mour  the  (mki  <  and  fometimes 
|:h^  melody  ^  -^particular  fyUaWe  is  founded  in  a 
l)^g)b|er  t^tie ;  ^nd  thisr  i$  ttrTj(\ed  Of^enting  afyU 
lajpici^ :  OF  gracing  it  with  dn  accent.  .  Oppofed  to 
tbf  ^^cent,  is  tfe?  ;cadence,  which  I  have  not 
TQ^^j^^ed  ^i  on^  of  the  rcijuifkes  of  verfe^  be-, 
cwfp  i!t>  jcintwsly  regulated  by  the  fenfe,  and 
hat^.np  peculiar  rel^tipn  to  yerfe,  The  tcadence 
^s  a  falling  qf  th<^  YOif:e  b^^ow  the  keyrnote  at  the 
clofe  of  €?ve|7  period  ;  and  fq  little  is  it  effential 
to  verfe,  that  |n  cornea  spading  the  final  fyllable 
pf  every  line  is  accented,  that  fyllable  only  ex- 
cepted Y^bich  clofe^  tlie  pc;riqd>  ^^here  the  fenfe 
^j-equires  a  c^dencp.  The  re^jdifr  way  befatisfied 
of  this  by  experiments;  and  for  that;  purpofel 
recommend  to  him  the  Rape  qf  the  Lofk^  which, 
in  point  of  verfification,  is  the  mofl  cpmplete 
performance  \xi  the  Englifh  lapguage.  Let  him 
confult  in  particular  a  peqpd  canto  2,  beginning 
at  line  47.  and  clofed  line  52.  with  the  >vord^^^ 
WlH?^  9P^y  of  the  whol^  final  fyll^bjes  is  propouiiT 


cedwidi  a  cadence,  ifemay  alfo  e^camine  ano^ 
ther  period  in  the  .  jrth  cantO)  which  ^nifrom 
line  45utD>line  jra. 

:  Thba^tbe  five  reqiiifites  abo^trc  mentioned, 
cnt^'the«6mpofit ion  of:  every  fpedes  of  verfe. 
they:  are  Ihowever  governed  by  diiFei'ent  riiles, 
pecuTistr  to  «ach  fp^ciel.  Upoti  qflahtity  only, 
one  general  obfei*vaii6ii^  way  be  prnidfed,  be- 
citiie.  it  1«  applicable  t^^  fpecies  of  verfe, 

That  iyUabifes^  with  refpedl  to  the  time  taken  in 
pronouncing,  are  long  or  fliort ;  two  ifliort  iyl- 
lables,  with'  Yt(pe&  to  time,  being  precifely  e* 
qual  IQ  along  one..  Thefe  two  lengtlifs  are  ef- 
fentialtpv^rfe  c^ all  kinds;  and  to  no  verfe,  as 
for  asPkifbw,  is' a  greatei*  variety  of  time  necef- 
fary  in  protfbuncing  fyUables.     The  voice  indeed 

is  frequently  made  to  relt  longer  than  common- 
ly, upon*  a  word  that  bears  an  important  fignifica- 
tion  ;  but  this  is  done  to  humour  the  fenfe,  and 
is  not  niec^flary  for  melody.  A  thing  not  more 
neceffary  for  melody  occurs  with  refpedl  to  ac- 
centing, finiilar  to  that  now  mentioned :  a  word 
Cgnifying  ariy  thing  humble,  low,  or  dejefted, 
is  naturally,  in  profe  a^  well  as  in  verfe,  pro- 
nounced in  a  tone  below  the  key-note. 

We  are  now  fufiiciently  prepared  for  entering 
upon  particulars ;  apd  t-atift  or  Greek  Hexameter, 
whicl^  are  the  fame,  cpming  firft  in  order,  I  ihal| 
pxhauft  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this  fpecies  of 
verfe,  pnder  the  four  following  heads  ^  numberJ 

arrangement,  paufe,  and  accent :  for  as  to  quan« 

^    "^  *         ■  • 
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tity,  A>  far  as  concerns  the  prefent  pcnst^  vlbat 
is  obierved  above  may  iuffice. 

Hexameter  lines  as  to  time,  are  all  of  the^&ni 
leng^ ;  b^i|\g.  equiv^I^t  to  the  tutie  taken  in 
pronpuncing  twelve  Iwig  fyllables  or.iweAtyriom 
fhort.  An  Hexametn^r  lioe  may  ccmiift  of  {er&ir 
teen  fyllables :  and  'M^rben  r^gplar .  asd  not  Spon- 
daic, it  never  has  fewer  than  thiitieto :  M^hence 
it  follows,  that  where  theifyllabl^saie  many,  tbe 
plurality  miift  be  Ibort  j  wh^re  few^  the  jplumlitSf 
mnftbe  lo^g. 

This  line  is  fuceptilde  of  much  variety,  as  to 
the  order  in  which  the  }<pfng.and  ihort  fyUables 
fucceed  each  other.  It  is  Jiftw^eit  fubjcdbed  to 
laws,,  that  confine  its  variety  withiiivCCliiun  li- 
mits :  and  for  dfcertainiipig  thc^  liimtis,  gram, 
marians  have  invented  a  rule  by  iDai^Jes  aod 
Spondees,  which  they  denominate  y^^jf.  One  at 
firft  view  is  led  to  think,^  that  thefe  feet  are  alfo 
intended  to  regulate  the  pronunciation ;  which 
is  for  from  being  the  cafe  j  for  were  one  to  pro- 
nounce according  to  thefe  feet,  the  mielody  of  a 
Hexameter  line  would  be  deftroy*d,  or  at  beft  be 
much  inferior  to  what  it  is  wheo  properly  pronoun- 
ced^.   Thefe  feet  then  muft  be  confined  to  their 

folk 

*  After  Ibme  attention  pyitn  to  this  fubjedl,  and  weighing  ddi* 
kiatcly  every  circumflance^  I  have  been  forced  to  reft  npon  the 
fcregoing  conduficD,  That  the  Dadyle  and  Spondee  are  no  other 
than  artificial  meafores  invented  for  ttyiog  tbe  acova^  of  oooi. 
poTitioii*    Repeated  experiments  conrince  mc,  tJm  tL»g^  the 

fatfe 


fole  proyince  of  fjBgulating  the  aSmngeraent,  for 
they  brre  no  other  purpofc.  They  we  mihdiG^ 
gttificiaLand  comp^x,  that  I  am  tempted  to  fub^ 
ftitute  m  their"  place,  other  ruk^  more  fimpte 
and  of  mdre  eafyrapplkation;  for  exampld,  the 
foUawing.    xft ,  The  line  omfl  al\vay&  :cx)nii;nenfe 


(txifc  ihottld  be  xieg1e«5ted^  an  Hexameter  line  read  hy  Dadybt 
and  Spondees^  will  not  be  melodious,  And  the  compofition  of  an 
He3(ameter  line  demonllraces  this  to  be  true,  without  neceflicy  of  axi 
experiment;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  there  muf?  always,  ia 
Ah  line,  be  a  capital  paufe:  at  thc^  of  tJie  fifth  long  fyU^^bl^, 
f^eckoning,  as  abQy^/[t\rp  0ior(  foi'  one  long }  411^  i^hpn  we  fncB^ivP 
this  line  by  Da^yles  and  Spondees,  the  paaCe^now  mentioned  dt* 
vides  always  a  Oadtyle  or  a  Spondee,  without  ever  being  at  the 
etid' of  either  of  thefe  feet.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  line  bo 
pronounced,  as  it  is  fcanned,  by  Padlyles  and  Spondees,  the  paulSi 
mufl  utterly  be  ncgle ftcd ;  which  confequently  dcfiroys  the  mclo- 
dy,  becaofe  diis  paufe  is  efiiential  to  the  meloc^  of  an  Hexameter 
ircrfe.  If,  6a  the  other  hamd,  the  melody  be  prefenred  by  ma^ 
Idng  ^is  paufe,  die  pronotindng  by  Dairies  or  Spondees  mufl  be 
abandoned. 

•  What  lias  led  grammarians  into  the  ufe  of  Dai5ly]es  and  Spon* 
^bte,  feems  not  beyond  ^thereadi  of  conjedure.  To  produce  me« 
lody,  the  Dadyle  and  the  Spondee,  which  clofe  ef ery  Hexameter 
line,  muft  be  dUlinftly  e^prefled  in  the  pronunciation.  This  difco- 
"▼ery,  joined  with  another,  that  the  foregoing  part  of  the  verfe 
could  be  meafured  by  the  lame  feet,  probably  led  grammarians  to 
adq>t  thete  artificial  meafures,  and  perhaps  rafhly  to  conclude, 
that  the  pronunciation  is  direded  by  thefe  feet  as  the  compofition 
Is!  theDadyleand  the  Spondee  at  the  clofe,  ferve  indeed  the 
doable  purpofe  of  regidating  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  corn- 
pofition ;  but  in  the  foregohig  part  of  the  line,  they  regulate  the 
compofition  Qoly,  not  the  proniinciationt 
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wlth'along  fyllablc,  and  clofe  with  two  Jong 
preceded  by  two  Ihort.  2d,  More  than  t^vo 
Ihort  can  n^ver  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  line^ 
nof  fewer  than  |wo  if  any.  And,  3d,  Two 
long  fyliables  which  have  been  preceded  by  two 
ihort,  cannot  alfo  be  followed.!^  t^fro  fhort. 
Thefe  fe  w  rule$  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  Hexa- 
meter line,  with  relation  to  order  or  arrangement. 
To  thefe  again  a  fingle  rule  may  be  fubftituted, 
for  which  I  have  a  ftill  greater  relifh,  as  it  regu-t 
lates  more  affirmatively  the  conftmjftion  of  every 
.part.  That  I  may  put  thi^  rule  into  words  with 
the  greater  facility,  I  take  a  hint  from  the  twelve 
long  (yllables  that  compofp  an  Hexameter  line,  {o 
divide  it  into  twely^  e^ip^  par^s  of  portions,  be- 

If  wc  mud  have  feet  in  ver|e  to  r^gulaie  the  pranunciadoa,  and 
coofeqaently  the  melody,  tli^  f(pct  moft  be  determined  by  the  paufcs^ 
The  whole  fyliables  in^e^^  .^tw^ep  twp  paqT^s  oa^c  to  b^ 
deemed  one  mufical  fppt ;  becaufe^  to  preferve  the  melody,  they 
mufl  all  be  pronoanced  together,  without  any  flop.  And  thertr 
fore,  whatever  nqmb^r  there  arp  of  paufes^  in  a  Hes^ameter  line, 
the  parts  into  which  it  k  divide^  by  thefe  paufes,  make  jufl  fo  m^. 
py  mofical  feet. 

Cotinedion  obliges  mp  here  ta  anticipate;,  by  obfcrving,  that  th^ 
fame  ijo&nxic  is  appUpable  to  |^pgli(h  Heroic  ver(p.  Confideripg  its 
ctmpofition  merely,  it  is  pf  two.  kinds ;  oi^e  conipofed  of  ^ve  Iambi ; 
and  one  of  a  Trochseqs  followed  by  foor  Iambi :  but  thefe  feet  sSori 
po  rulp  for  pronoot^dng ;  the  tnafieal  fpet  being  obvioody  thofe  pans 
p£  the  line  that  are  interjc^^ted  between  two  paufes.  To  brix^  oat 
|he  melody,  thefe  feet  mufl  be  cxprefled  in  the  pronunciation ;  or, 
T^hich  comes  tp  the  fame,  the  pronunciation  mufl  be  dirf^eii,  bv 
Ibe  |>aufcS|  without  regard  19  the  lamU;^  or  Trochsras* 
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ii^  each  of  them  one  long  fyllable  or  two  lhort« 
A  portion  being  thus  defined,  I  proceed  to  the 
rule.    The  ift,  3d,  5th,  7th,  9th,   nth,  and' 
1 2th  portions,  mult  each  of  them  be  one  long, 
fyllable ;  the  loth  muft  always  be  two  fhort  fyl- 
lables ;  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th,  may  indifTer--; 
ently  be  one  long  or  two  iliort.    Or  to  expreft: 
the  thing  (till  more  curtly.  The  2d,  4th,  6th,  and 
8th  portions  may  bie  one  long  fyllable  or  two : 
Ihort;  the  lothmuft  be  two  Ihort  fyllables ;  all. 
the  reft  mult  conlift  each  of  one  long  fyllable. 
This  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  an  Hexameter 
line,  and  comprehends;  all  the  combinations  of 
Dadtyles  and  Spondees  that  this  line  admits. 

Ke^t  in  Order  comes  the  paufe.  At  the  end 
of  every  Hexameter  line,  no  ear  but  muft  be  fen- 
fible  bf  a  complete  clofe  or  full  paufe ;  an  effed: 
that  proceeds  from  the  very  conftruftion  of  this 
line;  which  will  appear  as  follows.  The  two  long 
iyllables  preceded  by  two  Ihort,  which  always  clofe 
an  Hexameter  line,  are  a  fine  preparation  for  a  full 
clofe  .*  for  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  refembling  a 
flow  and  languid  motion  tending  to  reft,  naturally 
incline  the  mind  to  reft,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  a 
paufe  J  and  to  this  inclination  the  two  preceding 
Ihort  fyllables  contribute,  which,  by  contraft, 
make  the  flow  pronunciation  of  the  final  fyllables 
the  mote  confpicuous.  Befide  this  complete 
clofe  or  full  paufe  at  the  end,  others  are  alfo  re-' 
quifite  for  the  fake  of  pielody ;  of  which  I  difco- 
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rer  two  clearly,  and  perhapariiere  may  be  morar« 
The  longed  and*  i&oA  remarkable,  iucceeds  the 
jfth  portion  :  the  other,  wrhich,  being  more  fairitj, 
may  be  c^led  the  feimpaufcj  fucceeds  the  ftth 
portion.  So  ftriking  is  the  paufe  firft  misntiott* 
ed,  as  to  be  diilinguifhed  even  by  the  rudefl  ear : 
the  monkiih  rhymes  are  evidently  built  upon  itj. 
in  which,  Iqr  ah  invM'iable  rule,  the  final  Wordt 
riways  chimes  with  that  which  immediately  pre-' 
cedes  the  paufe : 

De  pknftu  cudo  H  mitrum  cum  carmine  nudo 
Mingere  cumbumbis  ||  res  eft  faluberrima  lumbis. 

The  difference  of  time  in  the  paufe  and  femi* 
paufe,  occafions  another  diifereilce  not  lefs  re- 
markable; that  it  is  lawful  to  divide  a  word  bjr 
a  femipaufe,  but  never  by  a  paufe,  the  bad  efFed  of 
which  is  fenfibly  felt  in  the  following  examples : 

Efiiifus  labor,  at||que  inmius  rupta  Tyranni 

Again : 

Qbfervans  nldo  im||plumes  detraxit ;  at  ilia 

Again  :^ 

Loricam  quamiDedmoiteo  dctrax^rat  ipfe 

The  dividing  a;  word  by  a  femipaufe  has  not  the 
iame  bad  effect  : 

Jamque  pedem  referextf  \  cafui  e  |  vafcrat  omnes. 

Again : 
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Qiud^  popoIjBa  II  mctren$  Ftulo  [aida  iub  umbrar 

Agaia: 

Ludere  qux  vellem  ||  csdamo  per  |  mifit  agrefti. 

Lines,  however,  where  words  are  left  entire, 
without  being  divided  even  by  a  lemipaufe J  run 
by  that  means  much  the  more  fweetly. 

Ntfc  geaiere  aerea  |  ceffitbit  |  turtur  ah  ulmo. 

Again: 
Quadrupedante  putrem  ||  fonitu  qoatlt  |  uDguIa  campttio* 


J .  I 


Again: 

Eurydiccn  toto  J  refbrebant  |  flumine  ripae. 

The  reafon  of  thefe  obfervations  will  be  evident 
upon  the  flighted:  refleftion.  Between  things  fy 
intimately  connefted.  in  reading  aloud,  as .  ar<^ 
fenfe  and  found,  every  degree  of  difcord  is  unplea- 
&nt  to  the  ear :  and  for  that  reafon,  it  is  a  mat^ 
ter  jof '  importance^  to  make  the  mufical  paufes 
coincide  as  much  9s  poflible  with  thofe  of  the 
fenfe ;  which  is  req[uiiite,  more  efpecially,  with 
refpeft  to  the  paufe,  a  deviation  from  the  rule 
being  lefs  remarkable  in  .aXetnipaufe*    Coniider-> 
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ing  the  matter  as  to  melody  folely,  it  is  indiifer^ 
ent  whether  the  paufes  be  at  the  end  of  words  or 
in  the  ihiddle  t  but  wheii*  we  cariy  the  fenfe  a- 
long,  it  is  difagreeable  to  find  a  word  fplit  into 
two  by  a  panfe,  as  if  there  were  really  tw^o 
words :  and  though  the  difagreeablenefs  here  be 
connected  with  the  Tenfe  oiily,  it  is  by  an  eafy 
tranfition  of  perceptions  transferred  to  the  found} 
by  which  tneahs,  we  conceive  a  line  to  be  harfli 
and  gratiilg  to  the  ear,  when  in  re^ty  it  Is  only 
fo  to  the  uriderflandirig*/ 

To  the  rule  that  fixes  the  paufe  after  the  5th 
portion,  there  is  one  exception,  and  no  more : 
if  the  fyllable  iucceediiig  the  5th  portion  boi 
ihort,  the  paufe  is  fometim^s  poflponed  to  it  i 

t^upillis  quos  dura  J  pitmit  cuftodia  matrttm 

Again  t 

in  terras  oppredk  ||  gravi  fub  religion^ 

Again: 

£t  quorum  pai^  magna  ||  jfui ;  qtiis  talia  £mda 

This  contributes  to  diverfify  the  mdcidy  J  aiid 
where  the  words  are  i&noc^  and  liquid^  is  not 
ungraceful ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 


Kormofam  refonare  ||  doees  AmarjUida  iylvas 
*  See  chap.  3.  part  t.  {€&,  4* 


Again ; 
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Again: 


\- 


Agricolas,  quibus  ipfa  ||  procul  difcordibus  armis 

If  this  paufe,  placed  as  aforefaid  after  the 
fhort  fyllable,  happen  alfo  to  divide  a  word,  the 
melody  by  thefe  circumllances  is  totally  annihila- 
ted :  witnefs  the  following  line  of  Ennius,  which 
is  plain  profe : 

Romx  moenia  terru||it  impiger  |  Hannibal  armis 

Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  long  and  fliort 
lullabies  of  an  Hexameter  line  and  its  diiFerent 
paufes,  have  been  confidered  with  refpedl  to  me- 
lody :  but  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  Hexameter 
vcrfe,  thefe  particulars  muft  alfo  be  confidered 
with  refpedl  to  fenfe.  There  is  not  perhaps  in 
any  other  fort  of  verfe,  fuch  latitude  in  the  long 
and  Ihort  fyllables ;  a  circumftance  that  contri- 
butes greatly  to  that  richnefs  of  melody  which  is 
remarkable  in  Hexameter  verfe;  and  which  makes 
Ariftotle  pronQunce>  that  an  epic  poem  in  any 
other  verfe  would  not  fucceed*.  One  defed: 
however  muft  not  be  diflembled,  that  the  fame 
means  which  contribute  to  the  richnefs  of  the  me- 
lody, render  it  lefs  fit  than  feveral  other  forts 
for  a  narrative  poem.  With  regard  to  the  melo- 
dy, as  above  obferved,  there  cannot  be  a  more 

•  Poet,  cap;  aj. 
Vol.  II.  H  artful 
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artful  contrivance  than  to  clofe  an  Hexameter 
line  with  two  long  fyllables  preceded  by  two 
Ihort :  but  unhappily  this  conftrudion  proves  a 
great  imbarraflment  to  the  fenfe;  which,  will 
thus  be  evident.  As  in  general  there  ought  to  be 
a  ftrift  concordance  between  the  thought,  and  the 
words  in  which  it  is  drefled ;  fo  in  particular, 
every  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  complete  and  incom- 
plete, ought  to  be  accompanied  with  a  fimilar 
clofe  in  the  found.  In  profe  this  law  may  be 
ftriclly  obferved ;  but  in  verfe  the  fame  flridnefs 
would  occafion  infuperable  difficulties:  willing 
to  facrifice  to  the  melody  of  verfe,  fome  fliare  of 
the  concordance  between  thought  and  expreflion, 
we  fr/sely  excufe  the  fcparation  of  the  mufical 
paufe  from  that  of  the  fenfe,  during  the  courfe  of 
a  line ;  but  the  clofe  of  an  Hexameter  line  is  too 
confpicuous  to  admit  this  liberty  ;  for  that  rea- 
fon  there  ought  always  to  be  fome  paufe  in  the 
fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  Hexameter  line,  were  it 
but  fuch  a  paufe  as  is  marked  with  a  comma :  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  there  ought  never  to  be  a 
full  clofe  in  the  fenfe  but  at  the  end  of  a  line,  be- 
caufe  there  the  melody  is  clofed.  An^Hexameter 
line,  to  preferve  its  melody,  cannot  well  admit 
any  greater  relaxation ;  and  yet  in  a  narrative 
poem,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  adhere  ftridlly 
to  the  rule  even  with  thefe  indulgences.  Virgil, 
the  greateft  poet  for  verfification  that  ever  exift- 
ed,  is  forced  often  to  end. a  line  without  any  clofe 
in  the  fenfe,  and  as  often  to  clofe  the  fenfe  during 

the 
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the  funning  of  a  line  t  though  a  clofe  in  the  me- 
lody during  the  movement  of  the  thought,  or  a 
dofe  in  the  thought  during  the  movement  of  the 
melody 5  cannot  be  agreeable. 

The  accent,  to  which  we  proceed,  is  not  lefg 
eflential  than  the  other  circumftances  above  hand- 
led.  By  a  good  ear  it  will  be  difcerned,  that  in 
every  line  there  is  one  fyllable  diftmguifhable 
from  the  reft  by  a  capital  accent :  this  fyllable 
making  the  7  th' portion,  is  invariably  long ;  and 
in  point  of  time  occupies  a  place  nearly  at  an  e- 
qual  diftance  from  the  paufe,  which  fucceeds  the 
5th  portion,  and  the  femipaufe,  which  fucceeds 
theStb: 

Ncc  bene  promerius  \\  capitur  ncc  [  tangltur  Ira 

Again  2 

Non  fibi  fed  toto  ||  gcnitum  fc  |  credere  mtindo 

Again: 

Qualis  fpclunca  (|  fubito  com  \  mota  coluiiiba 

In  thefe  examples,  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word.  And  that  this  circum- 
ftance  is  favourable  to  the  melody,  will  appear 
from  confidering,  that  as  in  reading  there  muft 
be  fome  paufe  after  every  word,  this  paufe,  how- 
aver  ihori',  gives  opportunity  to  prolong  the  ac- 

H  2  cent. 
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cent.  And  for  that  reafon,  a  line  thus  accent* 
ed,  has  a  more  fpirited  air,  than  where  the  ac- 
cent is  placed  on  any  other  fyUable.  Compare 
the  foregoing  lines  with  the  following. 

Alba  Deque  Aflyrio  I  fucatur  |  lana  ycnen# 

Again : 

Panditur  interea  ||  domus  omnipol  tends  Olympi 

Again : 

Olli  fedato  ||  refpondit  |  corde  Latinus 

In  lines  where  the  paufe  comes  after  the  fhort 
fyllable  fucceeding  the  5th  portion,  the  accent  ii 
difplaced,  and  rendered  lefs  fenlible :  it  feems  to 
be  ^plit  into  two,  and  to  be  laid  partly  on  the 
5th  portion,  and  partly  on  the'  7th,  its  ufual 
place ;  as  in 

Nuda  genu,  nodoque  g  finus  col  \lcQsaL  fluentes 

Again: 

Formofam  refonare  J  doces  Amar  |  yllida  fyl vai 

Befide  this  capital  accent,  flighter  accents  arc 
laid  upon  other  portions ;  particularly  upon  the 
4th,  unlefs  where  it  confifts  of  two  fhort  fylla- 
blcsj  upon  die  9th,  which  is  always  a  long  fyl- 

ble; 
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ble;  and  upon  the  nth,  where  the  line  con- 
cludes with  a  monofy liable.  Such  conclufion,  by 
the  byy  impairs  the  melody,  and  for  that  feafon 
is  not  to  be  indulged  unlefs  where  it  is  expreflive 
of  the  fenfe.  The  following  lines  are  marked 
with  all  the  accents. 

Ludere  que  vellein  calamd  permliit  agrcAi 

Again : 
£t  dur»  quSrcus  fudSbunt  r&fdda  melU 

Again ; 

v 

I 

Parturiunt  mdntes,  hafcStur  rldiculus  mus 

Inquiring  into  the  melody  of  Hexameter  verfe, 
we  foon  difcover,  that  order  or  arrangement  doth 
not  conftitute  the  whole  of  it;  for  when  wc 
compare  different  lines,  equally  regular  as  to 
the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  the  me- 
lody is  found  in  very  different  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion ;  which  is  not  occafioned  by  any  particular 
combination  of  Dadlyles  and  Spondees,  or  of  long 
and  fhoit  fyllables,  becaufe  we  find  lines  where 
Daftyles  prevail  and  lines  where  Spondees  pre- 
vail, equally  melodious.  Of  the  former  take 
the  following  inftance  : 

^Bneadum  genitrix  hominum  divumque  voluptas. 

H  3  Of 
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Of  the  latter: 
Molli  paulatim  flavcfcct  campus  arifta* 

What  can  be  more  different  as  to  melody  than 
the  two  following  lines,  which,  however,  as  to 
the  fucceffion  of  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  ar^ 
conllrufted  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

Spond.      Didt      Spond.  Spond.        Da€t,        Spond. 

Ad  talcs  flola  dimifla  ec  circumdata  palla,  Sar, 

Spond.        Da(5t.      Spond.  Spond.   Dz€t,      Spond. 

Flacatumque  nitet  diffuio  lumin^  ccelum,  Lucret, 

In  the  former,  the  paufe  falls  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  which  is  a  great  blcmiih,  and  the  accent 
is  difturbed  by  a  harfli  elifion  of  the  vowel  a  up- 
on the  particle  et.  In  the  latter  the  paufes  and 
the  accent  are  all  of  them  diftinft  and  full :  there 
is  no  elifion  :  and  die  words  are  more  liquid  and 
founding.  In  thefe  particulars  confifts  the  beau- 
ty of  an  Hexameter  line  with  refpedl  to  melody; 
and  by  neglefting  thefe,  many  lines  in  the  Satires 
and  Epiilles  of  Horace  are  lefs  agreeable  than  plaia 
profe  ;  for  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in 
perfedion  :  to  draw  melody  from  thefe  lines,  they 
mud  be  pronounced  without  relation  to  the 
fenfe  ;  it  muft  not  be  regarded,  that  words  arc 
divided  by  paufes,  nor  that  harlh  elifions  are  mul^- 
tiplied.     To  add  to  the  account,  profaic  low-* 

iounding  words  are  introduced  j  and  which  is 

ftiU 
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ftill  worfe,  accents  are  laid  on  them.     Of  fuch 

fatsity  lines  take  the  following  inllances. 

\  ' 

Candida  reftaque  fit,  munda  haftenus  fit  nequc  longa. 
Jupiter  exclamat  fimul  atque  audirit ;  at  in  fe 
Cuftodes,  leftica,  ciniflones,  parafitae 
Optimus  eft  modulator,  ut  Alfenus  Vafer  omni 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritoile  tibi  fit. 

N6xt  in  order  comes  Englifh  Heroic  verfe, 
which  fliall  be  examined  under  the  whole  five 
heads,  of  number,  quantity,  arrangement,  paufe^ 
and  accent.  This  verfe  is  of  two  kinds;  one  na^ 
med  rhyme  or  metre ^  and  one  blank  verfe.  In 
the  former,  the  lines  are  connefted  two  and  two 
by  fimilarity  of  found  in  the  final  fyllables  ;  and 
two  lines  fo  connected  are  termed  a  couplet :  fir 
milarity  of  found  being  avoided  in  the  latter,  cou- 
plets are  baniflied.  Thefe  two  forts  mull  be  hand- 
led feparately,  becaufe  there  are  many  peculiari- 
ties in  each.  Beginning  with  rhyme  or  me- 
tre, the  firft  article  fliall  be  difcufifed  in  a  few 
words.  .  Every  line  confills  of  ten  fyllables,  five 
fliort  and  five  long ;  froin  which  there  are  but 
two  exceptions,  both  of  them  rare.  The  firft  is, 
where  each  line  of  a  couplet  is  made  eleven  fylla- 
bles, by  an  additional  ftiort  fyllable  at  the  end  ; 

There  heroes*  wits  ^e  kept  in  ponderous  vafes, 
JLnd  beaus'  iu  fnuff-boxes  and  tweezer-tcafes. 

H4  The 
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The  piece,  you  thiDk,  is  incorred  ?    Why,  take  it ; 
Tin  all  fuboiiffion ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it. 

This  licence  is  fufFcrable  in  a  fingle  couplet ;  but 
if  frequent  would  foon  become  difguftfuL 

The  other  exccptjon  concerns  the  fecond  line 
of  a  coupjet^  which  is  fometimes  ftretched  out 
to  twelve  fyllables^  termed  an  Alexandrine  line: 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  (bng. 

That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,   drags  its  flow  length  along. 

It  doth  extremely  well  when  employed  to  clofe  t 
period  with  a  certain  pomp  and  folemnity,  where 
the  fubjedl  makes  that  tone  proper. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  unneccf&ry  to 
mention  a  fecond  time,  that  the  quantities  em- 
ploy M  in  verfe  are  but  two,  the  one  double  of 
the  other ;  that  every  fyllable  is  reducible  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  ftandards ;  and  that  a  fyllable  of 
the  larger  quantity  is  termed  long^  and  of  the 
lefler  quantity  fiort.  It  belongs  more  to  the 
prefent  article,  to  examine  what  peculiarities 
there  may  be  in  the  Englifh  language  as  to  long 
and  fhort  fyllables.  Every  language  has  fyllables 
that  may  be  pronounced  long  or  fliort  at  pleafure ; 
but  the  EngUfli  above  all  abounds  ip  fyllables  of 
that  kind :  in  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables, 
the  quantity  for  the  moft  part  lis  invariable ;  the 
exceptions  are  more  frequent  in  diilyllables  :  but 
jtf  to  monofyllables,  they  may,  without  many 
exc^ptipps^  be  pronounced  either  long  or  fliort  j 
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nor  is  the  ear  hurt  by  this  liberty,  cuftom  ren* 
dering  it  familiar/  This  fliows,  that  the  melody 
of  Englifli  verfe  muft  depend  lefs  upon  quantity, 
than  upon  other  circumftanccs :  in  which  it  dif- 
fers widely  from  Latin  verfe,  where  every  fyl- 
lable,  having  but  one  found,  ftrikes  the  ear  uni- 
formly with  its  accuftomed  impreflion;  and  a 
reader  muft  be  delighted  to  find  a  number  of 
fuch  fyllables,  difpofed  fo  artfully  as  to  raifc  a 
lively  fenfe  of  melody.  Syllables  variable  in 
quantity  . cannot  poflefs  this  power;  for  though 
cuftom  may  render  familiar,  both  a  long  and  a 
fliort  pronunciation  of  the  fame  word;  yet  the 
mind  wavering  between  the  two  founds^  cannot 
be  fo  much  aife<fted,  as  it  is  with  the  melody  of  a 
line,  the  fyllables  of  which  bear  always  the  fame 
found.  What  I  have  further  to  fay  upon  quan- 
tity, will  fall  more  properly  under  the  following 
head,  of  arrangement. 

And  with  refpeft  to  arrangement,  which  may 
be  brought  within  a  narrow  compafs,  the  Eng- 
lifli Heroic  line  is  commonly  Iambic,  the  firft  {yU 
lable  fliort,  the  fecond  long,  and  fo  on  alternate- 
ly through  the  whole  line.  One  exception  tliere 
is,  pretty  frequent,  of  lines  commencing  with 
a  Trochaeus,  /.  e.  a  long  and  a  fliort  fyllable  : 
but  this  affeds  not  the  order  of  the  following  fyl- 
lables, which  go  on  alternately  as  ufual,  one  fliort 
9nd  one  long.  The  following  couplet  affords  an 
ejjample  of  each  kind^ 

SomQ 
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SomcYn  the  fields  of  purcfl  aether  play. 
And  baik  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  da/. 

It  is  a  great  imperfeftion  in  Englilh  verfe,  that 
it  excludes  the  bulk  of  polyfylbables,  though  the 
moil  founding  words  in  our  language ;  for  very 
few  of  them  liave  fuch  alternation  of  long  and 
fliort  fyllables  as  to  correfpond  to  either  of  the 
arrangements  mentioned,     Engliih  verfe  accord- 
ingly is  almoft  totally  reduced  to  diilyllables  and 
monofyllables  :   magnanimity  is  a  founding  word 
totally  excluded :  impetuo/ity  is  ftill  a  finer  word, 
by  the  refemblance  of  the  found  and  fenfe ;  and 
yet  a  negative  is  put  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon 
numbeflefs  words  of  the  fame  kind.     Polyfyl- 
lables  compofed  of  fyllables  long  and  ihort  alter- 
nately, make  a  good  figure  in  verfe ;  for  exam- 
ample,  obfervancey   opponent^  ojicnfive^  pinda^ 
ricj  prodtcClive^  prolific ^  and  fuch  others  of  three 
fyllables.    Imitation^  imperfedion^  mi f demeanor^ 
mitigation^  moderation^  obfervator^  ornamental^ 
regulator^   and  others  fimilar  of  four  fyllables, 
beginning  with  two  fliort   fyllables,    the   third 
long,  and  the  fourth  fliort,  m^y  find  a  place  in  a 
line  commencing  with  a  Trochasus.     I  know  not 
if  there  be  any  of  five  fyllables.    One  I  know  of 
fix,  viz .  mifinterpretation :  but  words  fo  com- 
pofed are  not  frequent  in  our  language. 

One  would  no^  imagine  without  trial,  how 
uncouth  falfe  quantity  appears  in  verfe ;   not  lefs 

than  a  provincial  tone  or  idioni.     The  article  the 

is 
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is  one  of  the  few  monofyllables  that  is  invariably 
fliort :  fee  how  harfli  it  makes  a  Une  where  it  muft 
be  pronounced  long : 

TbYs  nymph,  to  the  deftru^tion  of  maakini. 

Again  ; 

Th*  advcnt'rous  barott  the  brtght  locks  admir'd. 

Let  it  be  pronounced  fliort,  and  it  reduces  the 
melody  almoft  to  nothing:  better  fo  however 
than  falfe  quantity.  In  the  following  examples 
we -perceive  the  fame  defedl. 

V 

And  old  impertinence  ||  expel  by  new. 

With  varying  vanities  ||  from  ev'ry  part, 

...  ^ 

Xtove  in  thefe  labyrinths  ||  his  flaves  detains. 
New  ftratagems  B  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 
Her  eyes  half-languifliing  |1  half  drown'd  in  tears, 
Rpar'd  for  the  haodkerchief  ||  that  caus'd  his  pain, 
FalGons  like  eleipents  ||  though  born  to  fight. 

The  great  variety  of  melody  confpicuous  in 
Englifli  verfe,  arifes  chiefly  from  the  paufes  and 
accents ;  which  are  of  greater  importance  than 
is  commonly  thought.  There  is  a  degree  of  in- 
tricacy in  this  branch  of  our  fubjed,  and  it  will 
lie  difficult  to  give  a  diftindl  view  of  it  j  but  it  is 

too 
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too  late  to  think  of  difficulties  after  we  are  enga- 
ged. The  paufr,  which  paves  the  way  to  the  ac- 
cent, offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  examination ;  and 
from  a  very  fliort  trial,  the  following  fafts  will 
be  verified,  ift,  A  line  admits  but  one  capital 
paufe.  2d,  In  different  lines,  we  find  this  paufe 
after  the  fourth  fyllable,  after  the  fifth,  after  the 
fixth,  and  after  the  feventh.  Thefe  four  places 
of  the  paufe  lay  a  folid  foimdation  for  dividing 
Engliih  Heroic  lines  into  four  kinds ;  and  I  warn 
the  reader  beforehand,  that  unlefs  he  attend  ta 
this  diftinftion,  he  cannot  have  any  juft  notion 
of  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  Englifh  verfification. 
Each  kind  or  order  hath  a  melody  peculiar  to  it- 
felf, readily  diftinguifhable  by  a  good  ear ;  and  I 
am  not  without  hopes  to  make  the  caufe  of  this 
peculiarity  fufficiently  evident.  It  mull  be  ob- 
ierved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  paufe  cannot 
be  made  indifferently' at  any  of  the  places  men- 
tioned :  it  is  the  fenfe  that  regulates  the  paufe^ 
as  will  be  feen  more  fully  afterward ;  and  confe- 
quently,  it  is  the  fenfe  that  determines  of  wliat 
order  every  line  muft  be :  there  can  be  but  one 
capital  mufical  paufe  in  a  line ;  and  this  paufe 
ought  to  coincide,  if  poffible,  with  a  paufe  in 
the  fenfe,  in  order  that  the  found  may  accord 
with  the  fenfe. 

What  is  faid  fliall  be  illuftrated  by  examples 
of  each  fort  or  order.  And  firft  of  the  paufe  af- 
ter the  fourth  fyllable  : 


f 
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Back  thrcfugb  the  paths  ||  of  pleafing  fenfe  I  rab 

Again^ 

Profttfe  of  blifs  ||  and  pregnant  with  delight 

* 

After  the  5th: 

So  when  an  angel  ||  by  divine  command. 
With  rifing  tempefts  ||  fhakes  a  guilty  land. 

'    After  the  6th: 

Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  ||  from  foul  to  foul 

n, 

Then  from  his  doling  eyes  ||  thy  form  ihall  part 

After  the  7  th  : 

And  taught  the  doubtfril  batde  ||  where  to  rage 
Again, 

And  in  thefmooth  defcription  ||  murmur  ftill 

Befide  the  capital  paufe  now  mentioned,  infe- 
rior paufes  will  be  difcovered  by  a  nice  ear.  Of 
thefe  there  are  commonly  two-  in  each  line ;  one 
before  the  capital  paufe,  and  one  after  it.  The 
former  comes  invariably  after  the  firft  long  lyl- 
lable,  whether  the  line  begin,  with  a  long  fyllable 

or 
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or  a  fliort.  The  other  in  its  variety  imitatesi  the 
capital  paufe :  in  fome  lines  it  comes  ^fter  the  6th 
fyllable,  in  feme  after  the  7  th,  and  in  fome  after 
the  8th.  Of  thefe  femipaufcs  take  the  following 
examples . 

ift  and  8th : 

Led  I  dirough  a  fad  J  variety  |  of  wo# 

ift  and  7th: 

Sull  I  on  diat  breaft  ||  eoamour'd  |  let  me  lie 

2d  and  8th  : 
From  ftorms  |  a  fhelter  ||  and  from  heat  |  a  ihade 

2d  and  6th :  ^ 

Let  wealth  |  let  honour  ||  wait  |  the  Wjcdded  dame  . 

2d  and  7th : 
Above  I  all  pain  ||  all  paifion  |  and  all  pride 

Even  from  thefe  few  examples  it  appears,  that 
the  place  of  the  laft  femipaufe,  like  that  of  the 
full  paufe,  is  direfted  in  a  good  meafure  by  the 
fenfe.  Its  proper  place  with  refpedi  to  the  me- 
lody is  after  the  eighth  fyllable,  fo  as  to  finifh  the 
line  with  an  Iambus  diftincaiy  pronounced,  which^ 
by  a  long  fyllable  after  a  ftort,  is  a  preparation 

for 
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for  reft :  but  fometimes  it  comes  after  the  6th, 
and  fome times  after  the  7th  fyllabie,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  paufe  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  betweea 
two  words  intimately  conne<^ted  j  and  fo  far  me- 
lody is  juftly  facrifiaed  to  fenfe. 
,  In  difcourfing  of  Hexameter  verfe,  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  That  a  full  paufe  ought  never  to 
divide  a  word  :  fuch  licence  deviates  too  far  from 
the  coincidence  that  ought  to  be  between  th« 
paufes  of  fenfe  and  of  melody.  The  fame  ruk 
.  muft  obtain  in  an  Englilh  line;  and  we  Ihall  fup- 
port  reafon  by  experiments : 

A  noble  ftiper||fluity  it  craves 
Abhor^  a  perpe||tuity  fhould  ftand 

Are    thefe    lines    diftinguiihable    from  profe  ? 
Scarcely,  I  think. 

The  fame  rule  is  not  applicable  to  a  femipaufe, 
»    whif:h  being  fliort  and  faint,  is  not  fenfibly  difa- 
greeable  when  it  divides  a  word. 

Rclcnt|lcfs  walls  ||  whofe  darkfome  round  |  contains 
For  her  |  white  virgins  ||  hyme|neals  fing 
In  thefe  ]  deep  folitudes  ||  and  aw|ful  celU 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
melody  here  fufFers  in  fome  degree :  a  word 
ought  to  be  pronounced  without  any  reft  be- 
tween its  component  fyllables  ;   the  femipaufe 

muft 
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ft 

muft  bend  to  tliis  rule,  and  thereby  fcarce  re- 
mains fenflble. 

With  regard  to  the  capital  paufe,  it  is  fo  ef- 
fential  to  the  melody,  that  a  poet  cannot  be  too 
liice  in  the  choice  of  its  place,  in  order  to  have  it 
clear  and  diftindl.  It  cannot  be  in  better  compa* 
ny  than  with  a  paufe  iq  the  fenfe ;  arid  if  thefenfe 
require  but  a  comma  after  the  fourth,  fifth,, 
fixth,  or  feventh  fyllable,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  this  mufical  paufe.  But  to  make 
fuch  coincidence  eflential,  would  cramp  verfifi- 
cation  too  much ;  and  we  have  experience  for 
our  authority,  that  there  may  be  a  paufe  in  the 
melody  where  the  fenfe  requires  none.  '  We 
muft  not  however  imagine,  that  a  mufical  paufe 
may  come  after  any  word  indifferently :  fome 
words,  like  fyllables  of  the  fame  word,  are  fo  in- 
timately conneded,  as  not  to  bear  a  feparation  e- 
ven  by  a  paufe :  the  feparating,  for  example,  a 
iubftantive  from  its  article  would  be  harih  and 
unpleafant :  witnefs  the  following  line,  which 
cannot  be  pronounced  with  a  paufe  as  marked, 

If  Delia  fmile,  the  ||  flowers  begia  to  (pring. 

But  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  following 
manner. 

If  Delia  fmile,  ||  the  flow'rs  begin  to  fpring. 

If  then  it  be  not  a  matter  of  indifferency  where  to 
make  the  paufe,  there  ought  to  be  rules  for  de- 
termining 
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termining  what  words  may  be  feparated  by  a  paufe, 
and  what  are  incapable  of  fueh  reparation.     Ifliall 
endeavour  to  afcertain  thefe  ruks ;  hot  chiefly  for* 
their  utility,  but  in  order  to  unfold  fome  latent 
principles/  that  tend  to  regulate  our  tafte  even 
where  we  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  them :  and  to  that 
end,  the  method  that  appears  the  moft  |)romi- 
fing,  is  to  run  over  the  Verbal  relations,  begin- 
ning with  the  moft  intimate.     The  firft  that  pre-' 
fents  itfelf,  Is  that  of  ^djeftive-  and  fubftantive, 
being  the  relation  of  fubjedl  and  quality^  the  mdft 
intimate  of  all :   and  with  refpecl  to  fuch  intimate 
compatiioils,  the  queftion  is,  Whether  they  can 
bear  tq  be  feparated  by  a  paufe  ?     What  occurs 
is,  that  a  quality  cannot  exift  independent  of  a 
fubjed ;  nor  is  it  feparable  from  the  fubjedl  even 
in  imagination,  becaufe  they  make  parts  of  the 
fame  idea:  atld  for  that  reafon,  with  refpedl  ta 
melody  as  well  as  fenfe,  it*  muft  be  difagreeable, 
to  beftow  upon  the  adjeftive  a  fort  of  independ- 
ent exiftence,  by  interjefting  a  paufe  between  it 
and  its  fubftantive.     I  cannot  therefore  approve 
the  following  lines,  nor  any  of  the  fort  j  for  to 
my  tafte.  they  are  harlh  and  uripleafant* 

Of  tlioufahd  bright  ||  inhabitants  of  air 

The  fprltes  of  fiery  ||  termagants  inflame 

The  reft,  his  many-coldur'd  ||  robe  conceal'd 

The  fame,  his  ancient  ||  perfonage  to  deck 

Ev'n  here,  where  frozen  |  Chaftity  retires 

Voj,.II.  I  % 
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I  fit,  with  iad  I  dvllity,  1  resul 
'  Back  to  my  nativd  Q  moderation  itide 
Or  fliaU  w^  eViy  H  deceacy  confoimd 
Time  iFr2iS,  a  fbber  H  fingtifhmstn  would  knodS 
i!Lnd  pla^e,  on  good  |  fecuri^,  his  gold 
1* dl6)  that  eternal  g  wandercfr^  which  flks 
fiut  ere  the  tenjtli  (|  revolving  day  was  run 
Firft  let  the  juft  |  equivalent  be  ptid 
Go,  tht-edt  thy  darth-bom  { Myrmidons ;  but  here 
Hafie  to  the  fierce  |  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 
All  but  the  cver-Wsdtefal  J  eyes  of  Jov« 
'f'our  own  refiftiefs  |  eloquence  employ 

i  have  upon  this  article  multiplied  exattiples,  that 
in  a  cafe  where  1  have  the  misfortune  to  diflike 
Avhat  p^ffes  current  in  pradiice,  every  man  upoii 
the  fpot  may  judge  by  his  own  tafte  •  And  to 
tafte  1  appeal ;  for  though  the  foregoing  reafori- 
ing  appears  to  me  juft,  it  is  howetrer  top  fub- 
tile,  to  afford  conyiftion  in  oppofitiott  to  tafte. 

Confideriilg  this  matter  fuperficially,  one  might 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  muft  be  the  fame, 
whether  the  adjeftive  go  firft,  which  is  tlie  natu- 
ral order,  or  the  fubftantive,  which  is  indulged 
by  the  laws  of  inverfion.  But  we  foon  difcovef 
this  to  be  a  miftake :  colour,  for  example,  can- , 
^not  be  conceived  independent  of  the  furface  c(h 
^  *  loitfedi 
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loured ;  but  a  tree  miy  be  conceived,  as  growing 
in  a  certain  fpot,  as  j^f  a  certain  kind,  and  as 
fpreading  its  extended  branches  all  around^  with- 
out ever  thinking  of  its  colour.  In  a  word,  a 
fubjeft  may  be  confidered  with  fonie  of  its  quali- 
ties independent  of  others ;  though  we  cannot 
form  an  image  of  any  fingle  quality  independent 
bf  the  fubjedti  Thus  then,  though  an  adjed:iv6 
named  firft,  be  infeparable  from  the  fubftantive^ 
the  propofition  does  not  reciprocate :  aii  image 
can  be  formed  of  the  fubftantive  independent  of 
the  adjedive )  and  for  that  reiafon j  they  may  b^ 
Separated  by  a  paufe^  when  the  fubftantive  takei 
the  leadv 

iFpr  thcc,  the  6ttC9  J  fevercly  kind  Orddm 

And  curs'd  with  hearts  ||  unknowing  how  to  yield 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  precifely  in  the  fam* 
condition  witli  the  fubftantive  and  adjedlive.  Aii 
adverb,  which  exprefles  a  certain  modification  of 
the  adion  exprefled  by  the  Verb,  is  not  feparoble 
from  the  verb  even  in  imagination ;  and  there* 
fore  I  muft  alfo  give  up  the  following  lines  * 

And  which  it  mUch  ||  becomes  you  to  forget 
*Tis  one  thing  madly  ||  to  dilpctfc  my  ftorc 

But  an  adion  may  be  conceived  leaving  out  a  par* 
ticular  modification,  precifely  as  a  fubjeft  may  be 
jconc^ived  leaving  out  a  particular  quality ;  andr 

1 2  therefore 
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therefore,  Avhen  by  inverfion  the  verb  is  firft  in- 
troduced, it  has  no  bad  effedl  to  interjed  a  paufe  \ 
between  it  and  the  adverb  wliich  follows ;  this 
maybe  done  at  the  clofe  of  a  line,  where  the 
paufe  is  at  lead  as  full  as  that  is  which  divides  the 
line  : 

While  yet  he  fpokcj  the  Prince  advancbg  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,   6'<r. 

The  agent  and  its  aftion  come  next,  exprefled 
in  grammar  by  the  adlive  fubftantive  and  its  verb. 
Between  thefe,  placed  in  their  natural  order, 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  interjedling  a  paufe :  an 
adive  being  is  not  always  in  motion,  and  there- 
fore it  is  eafily  feparable  in  idea  from  its  aftioil : 
when  in  a  fentence  the  fubftantive  takes  the  lead, 
we  know  not  that  adlion  is  to  follow ;  and  as  reft 
muft  precede  the  commencement  of  motion,  this 
interval  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  paufe. 

But  when  by  inverfion  the  verb  is  placed  firft, 
IS  it  lawful  to  feparate  it  by  a  paufe  from  the  ac- 
tive fubftantive  i  I  anfwer.  Not ;  becaufe  an  ac- 
tion is  not  in  idea  feparable  from  the  agelit,  more 
than  a  quality  from  the  fubjei^t  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Two  lines  of  the  firft  rate  for  beauty, 
have  alwayi  appeared  to  me  exceptionable,  upon 
account  of  the  paufe  thus  ihterjedted  between  the 
verb  and  the  confequent  fubftantive  ;  and  I  have 
now  difcovered  a  reafon  to  fupport  my  tafte : 

In 
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Jd  thcfe  deep  folitudcs  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly-penfive  ||  Contemplation  dwe}!^. 
And  evcr-mufing  ||  Melancholy  reigns. 

The  point  of  the  greateft  delicacy  regards  the 
aclive  verb  and  the  paflive  fubftantive  placed  in 
their  natural  order*  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be 
obftrved,  that  thefe  words  fignify  things  which 
afe  not  feparable  in  idea  :  killing  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  a  being  that  is  put  to  death,  nor 
painting  without  a  furface  upon  which  the  co- 
lours are  fpread.  On  the  other  hand,  an  adtion 
and  the  thing  on  which  it  is  exerted,  are  not, 
like  fubjedt  and  quality,  united  in  one  indiyidi^al 
.objedl :  the  adlive  fubftantive  is  perfedHy  diftind; 
from  that  which  is  paffive;  and  they  are  conneft- 
ed  by  one  circumftance  only,  that  the  adlioh  ex- 
erted by  the  former,  is  exerted  upon  the  latter. 
This  makes  it  poflible  to  take  theadfion  to  pieces, 
^nd  to  confider  i^  firft  with  relation  to  the  agent;  ^ 
and  next  with  relation  to  th?  patient.  But  after 
all,  fo  intimately  conneded  are  the  parts  of  the 
thought,  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  make  a  fe- 
paration  even  fur  a  moment:  the  fubtilifing  to 
fuch  a  degree  is  not  agreeable,  efpecially  ip  works 
of  imagination.  The  beft  poets  however,  taking 
advantage  of  this  fubtilty,  fcruple  not  to  feparate 
by  a  paufe  an  adlive  verb  from  thq  thing  upon 
which  it  is  exerted :  fuch  paufes  in  a  long  work 
fiiay  be  indulged;  but  taken  lingly,  they  cer- 

I   2  tginljf 
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tainly  are  not  agreeable  j  and  I  appeal  to  the  fol- 
l6wing  examples. 

The  peer  now  fprcads  |\  the  glitt'ring  fqrftx  wide 
As  CTcr  fully'd  j|  the  £aijr  iace  of  light 
Repaired  to  fearch  |  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen 
Kothingyt'to  make  |  philofophy  thy  friend 
Shou'd  chance  to  make  ||  the  well«drefs'd  rabble  ftarf 
Or  crofsy  to  plunder  ||  provinces,  the  main 

Thefe  madmen  evo:  hurt  ||  the  churph  pr  j(Ute 

« 

How  fhall  we  fill  H  a  library  with  wit 

What  hietter  teach  I  ^  foreigner  the  toqgu^  i 

8ure»  if  I  fparc  j|  the  minifter,   no  rules  . 
Of  honour  bind  me.  not  tp  maul  his  tools. 

On  the  pther  hand,  when  the  pafGve  fubilantivc 
is  by  inverfion  firfl  named,  there  is  no  difficulty 
of  interjedling  a  paufe  between  it  and  the  verb, 
more  than  when  the  aftive  fubftantive  is  firft  na- 
med. The  fame  reafon  holds  in  both,  that 
though  a  verb  cannot  be  feparated  in  idea  from 
the  fubftantive  which  governs  it,  and  fcarcely 
from  the  fubftantive  it  governs ;  yet  a  fubftan- 
tive may  always  be  conceived  independent  of  the 
yerb :  when  the  paflive  fubftantive  is  introduced 
before  the  verb,  we  know  not  that  an  acfUon  is 
tq  \>e  e:i^erte4  upon  it ;  therefore  we  may  reft  till 
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^  adion  commences.  For  the  fake  of  iU^ftr^- 
tlon  take  (be  fpUowing  ei^ample^. 

flhiriiies !  vhere  their  vig^  y  pale-ey'd  virgioiB  keep 
Soon  as  thy  letters  ||  trembling  I  unclofc 
No  happier  tafk  I  thefe  faded  eyes  purfiie 

What  is  faid  alK)ut  the  paufe,  leads  to  a  gesaa-f 
ral  obferyation,  That  the  natural  orxler  of  pla-  ^ 
cing  the  aftive  fubftantive  and  its  vj*rb,  ismone 
friendly  to  a  paufe  than  the  inverted  order  ;  but 
that  in  all  the  other  conne<%ioas,  inverfion  df. 
fords  by  far  a  better  opportimity  for  a  paiijfo« 
And  hence  one  great  advautage  of  blank  veriCe^ 
▼er  rhyme ;  its  privilege  of  inverfion  giving  it  ^ 
much  greater  choice  of  paufes, .  than  can  be  had 
in  the  natural  order  of  arrangement. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  flighter  connexions, 
-which  fhall  be  difcufled  in  one  general  article. 
Words  xonnefted  by  cQUJi^dlipn^  ai^id  prepgifi-: 
tions  admit  freely  a  paufe  between  theni,  whicl\ 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  inftances : 

Aflume  what  fei^es  ||  aud  what  fhape  they  pleafc 
The  light  miUtia  }  of  the  lower  Iky 

Conne<aing  particles  were  invented  to  u^it$  in  a 
TCf iod  two  fubftantives  fignifying  things  occa-r 
tonally  united  in  the  thought,  but  which  have 

1 4  na- 
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no  natural  union :  and  between  two  things  not 

only  feparable  in  idea,  but  really  diftinft,  the 
mind,  for  the  fake  of  melody,  chearfuUy  admits 
by  a  paufe  a  momentary  disjundion  of  their  oc- 
cafional  union. 

One  capital  branch  of  the  fubjed  is  ftill  upon 
hand,  to  which  I  am  direfted  by  what  is  juft 
now  faid.  It  concerns  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 
which  fingly  reprefent  no  idea,  and  which  be* 
come  not  fignificant  till  they  be  joined  toother 
words:  I  mean  conjunftions,  prepofitions,  ar- 
ticles, and  fuch  like  acceiTories,  pafling  under 
the  name  oi  particles.  Upon  thefe  the  queftion 
occurs,  Whether  they  can  be  feparated  by  a  paufe 
from  the  words  that  make  them  fignificant? 
whether,  for  example,  in  the  following  lines;, 
the  reparation  of  the  accefTory  prepofition  from 


} 


the  principal  fubltantive,  be  according  to  rule  I 

The  goddefs  with  ]  a  difqontented  air 
And  hei|;hten'd  by  j|  the  diamond's  circling  ray^ 
When  viftirns  at  ||  your  altar's  foot  we  lay 
3o  take  it  in  ||  the  very  words  of  Creeck 
An  cnfign  of  (the  delegates  of  Jove 
Two  ages  o -er  ||  h^s  native  realm  he  reign'd 
'  While  angels,    with  ||  their  lilver  wings  o'erfliade 

Pf  th9  reparation  of  the  conjunftion  from  thp 

Tvorc( 
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word  that  is  connefted  by  it  with  the  antecedent 
word? 

Talthyblus  and  ||  Eurybates  the  good 

It  will  be  obvious  at  the  firft:  glance,  that  the 
foregoing  reaforiing  upon  objedls  naturally  con- 
nefted,  are  not  applicable  to  words  which  of 
themfelves  are  mere  ciphers :  we  mull  therefore 
have  repourfe  to  fome  other  principle  for  folving 
the  prefent  queftion.  Thefe  particles  out  of  their 
place  are  totally  infignificant :  to  give  them  a 
meaning,  they  muft  be  joined  to  certain  words ; 
and  the  neceffity  of  this  junction,  together  with 
cuftom,  forms  an  artificial  connection,,  which  has 
a  ftrong  influence  upon  the  mind ;  it  cannot  bear 
even  a  momentary  feparation,  which  deftroys  the 
fenfe,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  contradictory  to 
practice.  Another  circumftance  tends  (till  more 
to  make  this  feparation  difagreeable  in  lines  of  the 
firft  and  third  order,  that  it  bars  the  accent, 
which  will  be  explained  afterward, ,  in  treating  of 
the  accent. 

Hitherto  we  have  difcourfed  upon  that  paufe 
only  which  divides  the  line.  We  proceed  to  the 
paufe  that  concludes  the  line ;  and  the  queftion 
is.  Whether  the  fame  rules  be  applicable  to 
both  ?  This  muft  be  anfwered  by  making  a  dif- 
tinCtion.  In  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  the  con- 
cluding paufe  diiFers  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
paufe  which  divides  the  line  j  and  for  that  rea- 

fon, 
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ion,  die  rules  are  applicable  to  both  equally. 
The  concluding  paufe  of  the  couplet,  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent condition ;  it  refembles  greatly  the  con- 
cluding paufe  in  an  Hexameter  line  :  both  of 
them  indeed  are  fo  remarkable,  that  they  never 
can  be  graceful,  i^nlefe  when  they  accomj^ny  t 
paufe  in  the  fenfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  cou- 
plet ought  always  to  be  finilhed  with  fome  clofc 
in  the  fenfe ;  if  not  a  point,  at  leaft  a  comma. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  rule  isTeldom  trtofgrefled  ; 
in  Pope's  works  I  find  very  few  deviations  from 
the  rule;  take  the  following  inftances. 

Nothing  IS  foreign :  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all^extending,  all  prefcrving  foul 
PO0ne£b  each  being       f 

Another; 

To  draw  frefh  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs^ 
To  fteal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  ihow'rs 
A  brighter  wafli — 

I  add  with  refpeft  to  paufes  in  general,  tha$ 
fuppofing  the  connedion  to  be  fo  flender  as  to. 
admit  a  paufe,  it  follows  not  that  a  pavife  may  ia 
every  fuch  cafe  be  admitted.  There  is  one  rule 
to  which  every  othei*  ought  to  bend.  That  the 
ienfe  muft  never  be  wounde^i  or  obfcured  by  the 
^ufic ;  and  upon  that  account  I  c<Midemn  tjie.  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Pyflcs,  firft  I  In  pubUc  car «,  ihc  foun^. 

And, 
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And, 
Who  rifiogy  high  I  tV  imperial  fceptre  lais -d* 

jWith  refpeft  to  inverfion,  it  appears,  both  frotn 
reafon  and  experiments,  that  njany  words  which 
cannot  bear  a  feparation  in  their  natural  order, 
jjdmit  a  paufe  when  inverted.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  when  two  words,  or  two  member? 
of  a  fentence,  in  their  natural  order^  can  be  {hr 
parated  by  a  paufe,  fuch  feparation  can  never  be 
amifs  in  an  inverted  order.  An  inverted  period, 
which  deviates  from  the  natijral  train  of  ideas, 
requires  to  be  mariced  ;n  fome  meafurc  even  by 
paufes  in  the  fenfe,  that  the  parts  may  be  diftinftir 
ly  known.     Take  the  following  examples. 

jSls  widi  c<d4  lips  ( I  ktfs'd  the  facred  veil. 
With  other  beauties  ||  chs^rm  my  partial  eyes, 
full  ia  my  view  I  fet  ^11  the  bright  abode. 
With  words  like  thefe  ||  the  tropps  Ulyflcs  ruM^ 
Back  to  th'  aflemlbly  roll  I  the  thropging  train^] 
Not  for  their  grief  ||  the  Grecian  hoft  I  blame. 

Th?  fame  where  the  feparation  is  made  at  th# 
clofe  of  the  firft  Jine  of  the  couplet : 


Forfpirits,  freed  from mortallaTO,  with  cafe 
AflVnic^hsu  fexes  andyhat  flu^pes  they  i^eafi^i 


Ths 
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Tlie  paufe  is  tolerable  even  at  the  clofe  of  the 
couplet,  for  the  reafon  juft  no^v^  fuggefted,  that 
inverted  members  require  fome  flight  paufe  in  the 
fenfe: 

n^was  where  the  plane-tree  fpread  its  (hades  around  : 
The  altars  heav*d;^  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  fliot. 

Thus  a  train  of  reafoning  hath  inf^nfibly  led  us 
to  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  mufical  paufe, 
very  different  from  thofe  in  the  firft  fedtion,  con- 
cerning the  feparating  by  an  interjedled  circum- 
ftance  words  intimately  conneded.  One  would 
conjedhire,  that  where-ever  words  are  feparable 
by  interjefting  a  circumftance,  they  Ihould  be  Ct 
qually  feparable  by  interjeding  a  paufe :  twt, 
upon  a  more  narrow  infpedlion,  the  appearance 
of  analogy  vaniflieth.  This  will  be  evident  from 
confidering,  that  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  diftinguiflies 
the  different  members  of  a  period  from,  each  o- 
ther  ;  whereas  when  two  words  of  the  faipc 
member  are  feparated  by  a  circumilance,  all  the 
three  make  ftill  but  one  member  ;  and  therefore 
that  words  may  be  feparat(;d  by  an  int;crjed:ed  cir- 
cimiftance,  though  thefe  words  are  not  feparated 
biy  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe.  This  fets  the. matter  in 
a  clear  light ;  for,  as  obferved  above,  a  mufical 
paufe  is  intimately  connefted  with  a  pavife  in  the 
fenfe,  and  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  be  govern- 
f  d  by  the  f^me  rules :  particularly  a  mufical  paufe 

ought 
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ought  never  to  be  placed  where  a  paufe  is  exclu- 
ded by  the  fenfe,  as,  for  example,  between  the 
adjedlive  and  following  fubftantive,  which  make 
parts  of  tKe  fame  idea ;  and  ftill  lefs  between  a 
particle  and  the  word  that  makes  it  fignificant. 

Abftradling  at  prefent  from  the  peculiarity  of 
melody  arifing  from  the  different  paufes,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  they  in- 
troduce into  our  v^r-fe  no  flight  degree  of  variety. 
Nothing  more  fatigues  the  ear,  than  a  number 
of  uniform  lines  having  all  the  fame  paufe,  which 
is  extremely  remarkable  in  the  French  verfifica- 
tion.  This  imperfeftion  will  be  difcerned  by  a 
fine  ear  even  in  the  fliorteft  fucceffion,  and  becomes 
intolerable  in  a  long  poem.  Pope  excels  in  the 
rariety  of  his  melody,  which  indeed  is  not  lefs 
perfedl  of  its  kind  than  that  of  Virgil. 

From  what  is  laft  faid,  there  ought  to  be  one 
exception :  uniformity  in  the  members  of  a 
thought,  demands  equal  uniformity  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  period  which  expreffes  that  thought. 
When  therefore  refembling  objefts  or  things  are 
exprefled  in  a  plurality  of  verfe-lines,  thefe  lines 
in  their  ftrudlure  ought  to  be  as  uniform  as  pofli- 
ble,  and  the  paufes  in  particular  ought  all  of 
them  to  have  the  fame  place.  Take  the  follow- 
ing examples. 

By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd. 
By  foreign  hands  ||  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  |j  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd. 

Again  : 


/ 
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Again: 

bright  as  the  fun  )  her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike> 
Andy  like  the  fun^  ||  they  fhine  on  all  alike. 

Speaking  of  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature : 

Warms  iA  the  (un  )  refinefhcs  iii  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  ftars  ||  and  bloflbms  in  the  trees* 
Lives  dirough  aU  life  ||  extends  through  all  extent^ 
Spreads  undivided  H  operates  unfjpent* 

Paufes  are  like  to  dwell  longer  itpoti  hand  thaH 
I  imagined ;  for  the  fubjcd  is  not  yet  cxhaufted* 
It  is  laid  down  above,  that  Englifli  Heroic  verfc 
admits  no  more  than  four  capital  paufes ;  and  that 
the  capital  paufe  of  every  line  is  determined  by  the 
fenfe  to  be  after  the  fourth,  the  ffth,  the  fixth, 
or  feventh  fy liable.  That  this  dodiine  holds  true 
fo  far  as  melody  alone  is  concerned,  will  be  tefti- 
fy'd  by  every  good  ear.  At  the  fame  time  I  ad- 
mit, that  this  rule  may  be  varied  where  the  fi^nfc 
or  exprefiion  requires  a  variation ;  and  that  fo  far 
the  melody  may  juftly  be  facrificed*  Examples 
accordingly  are  not  unfrequent,  in  Milton  efpe* 
dally,  of  the  capital  paufe  being  after  the  firft, 
the  fecond,  or  the  third  fy  liable.  And  that  this 
licence  may  be  taken,  even  gracefully,  when  it 
adds  vigor  to  the  expreffion,  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  example.  Pope,  in  his  tranflation  ' 
of  Homer,  defcribes  a  rock  brpke  off  ifrom  a 

-mountain4 
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mountain,  and  hurling  to  the  pkin,  in  tlie  fol* 

1 

lowing  words. 

From  ftccp  to  ftcep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds  ; 
At  every  fhock  the  crackling  wood  refounds  j 
Still  gathering  force,  it  fxnocks ;  and  urg*d  amaini 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders   down,  impetuous  to  the 

plaid : 
There  flops  ]  So  Heftor.    Their  Whole  force  he  proved, 
Refiftlels  when  he  rag'd  ;  and  when  he  ftppt,  unmov'd. 

In  the  penult  line  the  proper  place  of  the  mufical 
panfe  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  fyllable ;  but  it  en- 
livens the  expreffiori  by  its  coincidence  with  that 
of  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  fyllable :  the 
flopping  fliort  before  the  ufual  paufe  in.  the  me- 
lody, aids  the  impreflion  that  is  made  by  the 
defcription  of  the  (tone's  flopping  ihort;  and 
what  is  loft  to  the  melody  by  this  artifice,  is  more 
than  compenfated  by  the  force  that  is  added  to  the 
defcription .  Milton  makes  a  happy  ufe  of  this 
licence :  witnefs  the  following  examples  from 
his  Paradife  Loft. 


Thus  with  the  year 


Seafpns  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day  II  or  the  fweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Celeflial  voices  to  the  midnight-air 
Sole  y  Or  refponiive  each  to  others  note. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Sk«>ok  g  but  delayed  to  ftrikc. 
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And  wild  uproar 


Stood  rul'd  ||  flood  vaft  infinitude  confin'd^ 


And  hardening  in  his  ftrengtk 


Glories  ||  for  never  fince  created  man 
Met  fuch  embodied  force. 

Prom  his  flack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  £v£ 
Down  drop'd  ||  and  all  the  faded  rofes  ihed. 

Of  uneflential  night,  receives  him  next. 
Wide  gaping  ||  and  with  utter  lofs  of  being 
Threatens  hiiti,  eSrc. 


For  now  the  thought 


Both  of  loft  happinefs  and  lafting  pain 

'Tormenu  him  ||  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eye$j  iftt 

If  we  confider  the  foregoing  paflages  with  rc- 
fpe<ft  to  melody  iingly,  the  paufes  are  undoubt- 
edly out  of  their  proper  place  :  but  being  united 
with  thofe  of  the  fenfe,  they  inforce  the  exprcf- 
fion,  and  enliven  it  greatly ;  for,  as  has  been 
more  than  once  obferved,  the  beauty  of  expref- 
fion  is  communicated  to  the  found,  which,  by  a 
natural  deception,  makes  even  the  melody  ap- 
pear more  j^erfedt  than  if  the  mufical  paufes  were 
regular. 

To  explain  the  rules  of  accenting,  two  general 
©bfervations  muft  be  premifed*.  The  firfl:  is.  That 
accents  have  a  double  effect :  they  contribute  to 
the  melody,  by  giving  it  air  and  fpirit :  they 

contribute 
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contribute  not  lefs  to  the  fenfe,  by  diftinguifli- 
ing  important  words  from  others  *.  Thefe  tw6 
efFefts  can  never  be  feparated,  without  impairing 
the  concord  that  ought  to  fubfift  between  the 
thought  and  the  melody :  an  accent,  for  exam- 
ple, placed  on  a  low  word,  has  the  effed  to  bur- 
lefk  it,  by  ^ving  it  an  unnatural  elevation ;  and 
the  injury  thus  done  to  the  fenfe  does  not  reft 
there,  for  it  feems  alfo  to  injure  the  melody. 
Let  us  only  refleft  what  a  ridiculous  figure  a  par- 
ticle muft  make  with  an  accent  or  emphafis  put 
upon  it,  a  particle  that  of  itfelf  has  no  meanings 
and  that  fcrves  only,  like  cement,  to  unite  words 
(ignificant.  The  other  general  obferyation  is, 
That  a  word  of  whatever  number  of  fyllables,  is 
not  accented  upon  more  than  one  of  them.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  objed  is  fet  in  its  beft  light  by 
a  fingle  accent,  fo  as  to  make  more  than  one  unne- 
ceflary  for  the  fenfe.:  and  if  another  be  added,  it 
muft  be  for  the  found  merely ;  which  would  be  a 
tranfgrefliori  of  the  foregoing  rule,  by  feparating 
a  mufical  accent  from  that  which  is  requifite  for 
the  fenfe. 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
the  doftrine  of  accenting  Englilh  Heroic  verfe,  is 
extremely  fimple.  In  the  firft  place,  accenting 
is  confined  to  the  long  fyllables ;  for  a  Ihort  fylla- 
ble  is  not  capable  of  an  accent.  In  the  next 
place,  as  the  melody  is  enriched  in  proportion 

♦  An  accent  confidcrcd  with  rcfpcdl  to  fcnfc  is  icnncd  emphafis. 

Vol,,  II.  K  to 
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to  the  number  of  accents,  every  word  that  has  a 
long  fyllable  may  be  accented  j  unlefs  the  fenfe 
interpofe,  which  rejeds  the  accenting  a  word 
that  makes  no  figure  by  its  fighification.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  rule,  a  line  may  admit  five  accents; 
a  cafe  by  no  means  rare. 

But  fuppofing  every  long  fyllable  to  be  accent- 
ed, there  is  conftantly,  in  every  line,  one  ac- 
cent which  makes  a  greater  figure  than  the  reft, 
being  that  which  precedes  the  capital  paufe.  It 
is  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds  ;  one  that  is  im^ 
mediately  fucceeded  by  the  paufe,  and  one  that 
is  divided  from  the  paufe  by  a  fhort  fyllable.  The 
former  belongs  to  lines  of  the  firft  and  third  or-r 
der :  the  latter  to  thofe  of  the  fecon4  and  fourth, 
Examples  of  the  firft  kind : 

Smooth  flow  the  wives  B  the  zephyrs  gently  play^ 
Belinda  fmtrd  j|  and  all  the  world  was  gay« 

He  raised  his  azure  wind  g  and  thus  be^, 

Examples  of  the  other  kind : 

There  lay  three  girters  ||  half  a  pair  of  gloveiSi 
And  all  the  trophies  ||  of  his  former  loves. 

Our  humble  pr&vince  ||  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  lefs  pleafing  ||  though  left  glorious  care 

And  hew  triumphal  ^rches  |  to  the  grovod 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  accents  make  different  impreffions  on  the 
mind,  which  will  be  the  fubjed:  of  a  following 
ipeculatign^  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  fafely 
pronounced  a  capital  defedt  in  the  compofition  of 
verfe,  to  put  a  low  word,  incapable  of  an  accent, 
in  the  place  where  this  accent  fhould  be :  this 
bars  the  accent  altogether ;  than  which  I  know  no 
fault  more  fubverfive  of  the  melody,  if  it  be  not 
the  barring  a  paufe  altogether.  I  may  add  af- 
firmatively, that  no  fingle  circumftance  contri- 
butes more  to  the  energy  of  verfe,  than  to  have 
the  place  where  this  accent  fhould  be,  occupied 
by  a  word  of  an  important  lignification,  fuch  as 
merits  a  peculiar  emphafis.  To  (how  the  bad  efr 
fed:  of  excluding  the  capital  accent,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  fome  inftances  given  above,  p.  136. 
where  particles  are  feparated  by  a  paufe  from  the 
capital  words  that  make  them  fignificant ;  and 
which  particles  ought,  for  the  fake  of  the  melo-- 
dy,  to  be  accented,  were  they  capable  of  an  ac-- 
cent.  Add  to  thefe  the  following  inftances  from 
the  eflay  on  Criticifm. 

Of  leaving  what  ||  is  natural  and  fit 

-   line  448. 


/ 


Not  yet  purg'd  off,  H  of  Ipleen  and  four  diiHain 


No  pardon  vile  ||  obfcenity  fhonld  find 


/.  528. 


'•531- 


When  love  was  all  ||  an  eafy  monarch's  care  , 

'^  /•  537- 

K  2  For 
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For  kb  but  half  |  a  judge's  taik,  to  know 

/.  562. 

Tb  not  enough,  ^  tafte,  judgement^  learning,  join 

A  563. 

That  only  make$  p  fuperipr  fenfe  belov'd 


Whofe  right  it  is,  ||  uncenfur'd,  to  be  dull 


^is  beft  fometimes  |  your  cenfure  to  reftnun 


/.  578. 


/.  S9«. 


'•597- 


When  this  fault  is  at  the  end  of  a  line  that 
clofes  a  couplet,  it  leaves  not  the  leaft  trace  of 
melody. 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings,  and  the  tiest 
,  The  ftrong  connedlions,  x^ce  dependencies 

In  a  liqe  expreflive  of  what  is  humble  or  dc- 
jefted,  if  improves  the  refemblance  between  the 
foui^d  and  fenfe,  to  exclude  the  capital  accent, 
This,  $0  my  tafte,  is  a  beauty  in  the  following 
lines.  / 

In  thefe  deep  solitudes  ||  and  awful  cell9 
The  poor  inhabitant  ||  beh&lds  in  vain 

To  conclude  this  article,  the  accents  are  not, 
Jike  the  fyllables,  confined  to  a  certain  number: 
fom^  lines  have  no  f(?w?r  th?n  five,  and  there  are 

lines 
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lines  that  admit  not  above  one.  This  variety,  as 
wehavefeen,  depends  entirely  on  the  different 
powers  of  the  component  words :  particles, 
even  where  they  are  long  by  pofition,  cannot  be 
accented ;  and  polyfyllables,  whatever  fpace  they 
occupy^  admit  but  one  accent.  Polyfyllables 
have  another  defeft,  that  they  generally  exclude 
the  full  paufe.  It  is  Ihown  above,  that  (^^po-^ 
lyfyllables  can  find  place  in  the  conftruftion  of 
Englifh  verfe ;  and  here  are  reafons  for  excluding 
them^  could  they  find  place. 

I  am  now  ready  to  fulfil  a  promife  concerning 
the  four  forts  of  lines  that  enter  into  Englilh  He- 
roic verfe.  That  thefe  have,  each  of  them,  a 
peculiar  melody  diftinguilhable  by  a  good  ear,  I 
ventured  to  fuggeft,  and  promifed  to  account 
for :  and  though  the  fubjedl  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, I  am  not  without  hopes  of  making  good  my 
engagement.  But  firft,  by  way  of  precaution,  I 
warn  the  candid  reader  not  to  exped  this  pecu- 
liarity of  modulation  in  every  initance.  The  rea- 
fon  why  it  is  not  always  perceptible  has  been 
mentioned  more  than  once,  viz.  that  the  thought 
andexpreffion  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
melody;  fo  great,  as  in  many  inllances  to  make 
the  poorefl:  melody  pafs  for  rich  and  fpirited. 
-  This  confideration  obliges  me  to  infift  upon  a 
conceffion  cfr  two  that  will  not  be  thought  un- 
reafonable :  firft.  That  the  experiment  be  tried 
upon  lines  of  equal  force,  fo  far  as  poflfible,  with 

K  3      '  rei'peit 
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refpecl  to  the  thought  and  expreffion ;  Tor  other- 
wife  one  may  eafily  be  mifled  in  judging  of  the 
melody  :  and  next,  That  thefe  lines  be  regularly 
accented  before  the  paufe ;  for  upon  a  matter  a- 
bundantly  refined  in  itfelf,  I  would  not  willingly 
be  imbarrafled  with  faulty  and  irregular  lines. 

Thefe  preliminaries  being  adjufted,  I  begin 
with  fome  general  obfervations,  that  will  fave  re- 
peating the  fame  thing  over  and  over  upon  each 
particular  cafe.  And,  firft,  an  accent  fucceeded 
by  a  paufe,  as  in  lines  of  the  firft  and  third  order, 
makes  fenfibly  a  deeper  impreffion  than  where  the 
voice  goes  on  without  a  ftop ;  for  it  requirei 
time  to  make  an  impreffion,  and  there  is  no  time 
where  there  is  no  paufe.  The  fadt  is  fo  certain, 
that  no  perfon  who  has  ah  ear,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to 
diftinguifli  that  particular  accent  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  full  paufe.  In  this  cafe  alfo, 
the  elevation  of  an  accenting  tone,  produceth  in 
the  mind  a  fimilar  elevation,  which  is  continued 
during  the  paufe  *.  Every  circumftance  is  dif- 
ferent where  the  paufe  is  feparated  from  the  ac- 
cent by  a  Ihort  fyllable,  as  in  lines  of  the  fecond 

•  Hence  the  liveHnefs  of  the  French  knguagc  as  to  found,  a- 
bove  the  Dngliih;  the  lafl  fyllable  in  the  former  being  generally 
long  and  acccnrcd,  the  long  fyllable  in  the  latter  being  generally 
as  far  back  in  the  word  as  poilible,  and  often  without  ai>  accent* 
For  this  difference  I  find  no  caafc  fo  probable  as  tepp^ranient  and 
difpofnion ;  the  French  being  brifk  and  lively,  the  Englifh  fcdatc 
and  rcfervcd :  and  if  this  hold,  it  is  a  pregnant  mflancc  of  the 
influence  the  charadter  of  a  people  may  have  upon  their  language. 

and 
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land  fourth  order :   the  imprefEon  made  by  the  ac- 
cent is  more  flight  when  there  is  no  ftop ;  and 
the  elevation  of  the  accent  is  gone  in  a  moment 
by.  tbe  falling  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the 
ihort  fyllable  that  follows*     The  paufe  alfo  is 
fenfibly  affefted  by  the  poiition  of  the  accent :  in 
lines  of  the  firft  and  third    order,  the  clofe  con- 
jundlion  of  the  accent  and  paufe,  occafions  a  fud- 
den  flop  without  preparation,  which  roufes  the 
ziiind,  and  beftows  on  the  melody  a  fpirited  air  t 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  paufe  is  feparated 
from  the  accent  by  a  flxort  fyllable,  which  always 
happens  in  lines  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  order, 
the  paufe  is^  foft  and  gentle ;  for  this  fliort  unac- 
cented fyllable  fucceeding  one  that  is  accented, 
xnuft  of  courfe  be  pronounced  with  a  falling  voice, 
which  naturally  prepares  for  a  paufe ;  and  the 
mind  falls  giently  from  the  accented  fyllable,  and 
Aides  into  reft  as  it  were  infenfibly.     Further, 
the  lines    themfelves,    derive   different  powers 
from  the  pofition  of  the  paufe,  which  will  thus 
appear.  [  A  paufe  after  the  fourth  fyllable  divides 
the  line  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the 
largeft  comes  laft :  this  circumftance  refolving 
the  line  into  an  afcending  feries,  makes  an  im- 
preflion  in  pronouncing  like  that  of  mounting  up- 
ward ;  and  to  this  impreflion  contributes  the  re- 
doubled effort  in  pronouncing  the  largeft  por- 
tion, which  is  laft  in  order.     The  mind  has  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  when  the  paufe   fucceeds  the  fifth 
fyllable,  which  divides  the  line  into  two  equal 

K4  parts: 
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parts :  thefc  parts,  pronounced  with  equal  effort^ 
are  agreeable  by  their  uniformity.  A  line  divi- 
ded by  a  paufe  after  the  iixth  fyllable,  makes  an 
impreflion  oppofite  to  that  firft  mentioned :  be- 
ing divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which 
the  fhortefl:  is  lafl;  in  order,  it  appears  like  a  flow 
defcending  feries ;  and  the  fecond  portion  being 
pronounced  with  lefs  effort  than  the  firft,  the  di- 
minilhed  effort  prepares  the  mind  for  reft.  And 
this  preparation  for  reft  is  ftill  more  fenfibly  felt 
where  the  paufe  is  after  the  feventh  fyllable,  as 
in  lines  of  the  fourth  order. 

No  difficulty  can  occur  in  applying  thefe  ob- 
fervations^  A  line  of  the  firft  order  is  of  all  the 
moft  fpirited  and  lively  :  the  accent,  being  fol- 
lowed inftantly  by  a  paufe,  makes  an  illuftrious 
figure :  the  elevated  tone  of  the  accent  elevates 
the  mind :  the  mind  is  Supported  in  its  elevation 
by  the  fudden  unprepared  paufe  which  roufes  and 
animates :  and  the  line  itfelf,  reprefenting  by  its 
unequal  divifion  an  afcending  feries,  carries  the 
mind  ftill  higher,  making  an  impreflion  fimilar 
to  that  of  mounting  upw^ard.  The  fecond  order 
has  a  modulation  fenfibly  fweet,  foft,  and  flow- 
ing :  the  accent  is  not  fo  fprightly  as  in  the  for- 
mer, becaufe  a  fhort  fyllable  interveties  between 
it  and  the  paufe :  its  elevation,  by  the  fame 
means,  vaniflieth  inftantaneoufly :  the  mind,  by 
a  falling  voice,  is  gently  prepared  for  a  ftop ;  and 
the  pleafure  of  uniformity  from  the  divifion  of 
the  line,  into  two  equal  parts,  U  calm  and  fweet. 

The 
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The  third  order  has  a  modulation  not  fo  eafily  ex- 
prefled  in  words :  it  in  part  refembles  the  firft  or- 
der, by  the  livelinefs  of  an  accent  fucceeded  in^ 
ftantly  by  a  full  paufe :  but  then  the  elevation  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  circumftance,  is  balanced  in  fome 
degree  by  the  remitted  effort  in  pronouncing  the 
fecond  portion,  which  remitted  effort  has  a  ten^ 
dency  to  reft.       Another    circumftantq  diftin- 
guilheth  it  remarkably :   its  capital  accent  comes 
late,  being  placed  on  the  fixth  fy liable ;  and  this 
circumftiance  beftows  on  it  an  air  of  gravity  and 
folemnity.     The  laft  order  refembles  the  fecond 
in  the  mildnefs  of  its  accent,  and  foftnefs  of  its 
pauie ;  it  is  ftill  more  folemn  than  the  third,  by 
the  latenefs  of  its  capital  accent :    it  alfo  poflefles 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  third,  the  tendency 
to  reft ;  and  by  that  circumftance  is  of  all  the 
beft  qualified  for  clofing  a  period  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner. 

But  thefe  are  not  all  the  diftinguifhing  charac- 
ters of  the  different  orders.  Each  order  alfo,  is 
diftinguilhed  by  its  final  accent  and  paufe :  the 
unequal  dirifion  in  the  firft  order,  makes  an  im- 
preflSon  of  amending ;  and  the  mind  at  the  clofe 
'  is  in  the  higheft  elevation,  which  naturally 
prompts  it  to  put  a  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the 
concluding  fyllable,  whether  by  raifing  the  voice 
to  a  fliarper  tone,  or  by  expreflirig  the  word  in  a 
fuller  tone.  This  order  accordingly  is  of  all  the 
leaft  proper  for  concluding  a  period,  where  a  ca- 
dence is  proper,  and  not  an  accent.     The  fecond 

order*. 
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order,  being  deftitute  of  the  impreflion  of  afccnt, 
cannot  rival  the  firft  order  in  the  elevation  of  its 
concluding  accent,  nor  confequently  in  the  digni- 
ty of  its  concluding  paufe ;  for  thefe  have  a  mu- 
tual influence.  This  order,  however,  with  re-^ 
fyed  to  its  doie,  maintains  a  fuperiority  over 
the  third  and  fourth  orders :  in  thefe  the  clofe  is 
more  humble,  being  brought  down  by  the  im* 
preffion  of  defcent,  and  by  the  remitted  effort  in 
pronouncing ;  confiderably  in  the  third  order^ 
and  ftill  more  confiderably  in  the  laft.  Accord- 
ing to  this  defcription,  the  concluding  accents 
and  paufes  of  the  four  orders  being  reduced  to  a 
fcale,  will  form  a  defcending  feries  probably  in 
an  arithmetical  progreffion. 

After  what  is  faid,  will  it  be  thought  refining 
too  much  to  fuggeft,  that  the  different  orders  are 
qualified  for  difierent  purpofes,  and  that  a  poet 
of  genius  will  be  naturally  led  to  make  a  choice 
accordingly  ?  I  cannot  think  this  altogether  chi- 
merical. As  it  appears  to  me,  the  firfl:  order  is 
proper  for  a  fentiment  that  is  bold,  lively,  or 
impetuous ;  the  third  order  is  propertfbr  fubjedts 
grave,  folemn,  or  lofty ;  the  fecond  for  what 
are  tender,  delicate,  or  melancholy,  and  in  gene- 
ral for  all  the  fympathetic  emotions ;  and  the  laft 
for  fubjefts  of  the  fame  kind,  when  tempered 
with  any  degree  of  folemnity.  I  do  not  contend, 
that  any  one  order  is  fitted  for  no  other  talk  than 
that  affigned  it ;  fpr  at  that>  rate,  no  fort  of  me- 
lody would  be  left  for  accompanying  thoughts 

that 
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that  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them.  I  enl/ Ven- 
ture to  fuggeft,  and  I  do  it  with  diffidence,  that 
each  of  the  orders  h  peciiliarly  adapted  to  certaht 
(ubjedls,  and  better  qualified  than  the  others  for 
exprefling  fuch  fubjedls.  The  beft  way  to  jpdg? 
is  by  experiment ;  and  to  avoid  the  imputation 
^  a  partial  fearch,  I  ihall  confine  my  inftances  to 
a  fingle  p6em,  beginning  with  the  firft  order* 

On  her  white  breaft,  a  fparklmg  crofs  jfhc  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kifs,  and  infidels  adore* 

Her  lively  looks   a  fprightly  mind  difclofe^ 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  thofe : 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends ; 

Oft  fhe  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  fun,   her  eyes  the  gazers  ftrike^ 

And^  like  the  fun,  they  fhine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  eafe,   and  fweetnefs  void  of  pride. 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 

If  to  her  (hare  fome  feniate  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

Rape  (fthe  Lock: 

In  accounting  for  the  remarkable  livelinefs  of  this 
pallage,  it  will  he  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  has  an  ear,  that  the  melody  miift  come  in 
for  a  ihare.  The  lines,  all  of  them,  are  of  the 
firft  order ;  a  very  unufual  circuniftance  in  the 
author  of  thi$  poem,'  fo  eminent  for  variety  in 
his  verfification.  Who  can  doubt,  that,  in  this 
paflage,  he  has  been  led  by  delicacy  of  tafte  to 
employ  the  firft  order  preferably  to  the  others  ? 

r  Second 
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Secoiid  order. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair* 

Not  a  lefs  pleafing,  though  lefs  glorious  care  ; 

To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 

Nor  let  th'  imprifon*d  eflences  exhale ; 

To  draw  freih  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs ; 

To  fteal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  ihow'rii  6c, 

Again : 

Ob,  thoughtlefs  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  loon  dejedted,  and  too  fbon  elate. 
Sudden,  thefe  honours  (hall  be  fnatch'd  away^ 
And  curs'd  for  ever  this  viAorious  day. 

Third  order : 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note, 

We  truft  th'  imporunt  charge,  the  petticoat* 

Again : 

Oh  fay  what  ftranger  caufe,  yet  unexplor'd. 
Could  make  agende  belle  reject  a  lord  ? 

A  plurality  of  lines  of  the  fourth  order,  would 
not  have  a  good  efiedt  in  fucceifion ;  becaufe,  by 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  reft,  their  proper  office 
is  to  clofe  a  period.  The  reader,  therefore, 
muft  be  fatisfied  with  inftances  where  this  order 
is  mixed  with  others. 


Not 
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Not  louder  ihridcs  to  pitying  Hcav'n  are  caft. 

When  hulbands,  or  when  lapdogs,   breathe  their  laft. 

Again : 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  con£oun4f 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground* 

Again  : 

Shefees,  andtrembles  at  th' approaching  Ul» 
Juft  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  codille, 

0 

Again  : 

With  eameft  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  £ice. 
He  firft  the  fnuff-box  open'd,  then  the  cafe. 

And  this  fuggefts  another  experiment,  which 
is,  to  fet  the  different  orders  more  diredlly  in 
oppoiition,  by  giving  examples  where  they  arc 
mixed  in  the  fame  paflage. 

Firft  and  fecond  orders. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  (hot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
And  ope'd  thofe  eyes  that  muft  eclipfe  the  day, 

Again:  ^ 


Not  youthful  kings  m  batde  feiz'd  alive, 

Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvive, 


Not 
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Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  aH  their  Wifi^ 
Not  ancient  ladies  wh^n  refus'd  a  kifs. 
Not  tjorants  fierce  that  uorepenting  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pin*d  awiy^ 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  aoddefpair. 
As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for  thy  raviih'd  hair. 

firft  and  third. 

Think  what  an  e<}u!page  thou  haft  in  air» 
And  view  with  fcom  two  pages  and  a  ckaif  « 

Again : 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  baDs,  and  nudaight-mafijuer^des. 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  fHend*  the  daring  {park. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whiiper  in  the  dark  ? 

Again: 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pj^e. 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  fighs  to  raife  the  fire  ; 
Then  proftrate  fetlls,  and  begs,  with  ardent  eyes. 
Soon  to  obtaio,  and  long  poQefi  the  prize. 

Again : 

Jove's  thunder  roars,  heav'n  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  ftorms,  the  bellowing  deeps  refound. 
Earth  fhakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives  way, 
And  the  pale  ^hofts  ftart  at  the  flaih  of  day ! 

Second 
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> 

Second  and  Third. 

Sunk  in  Thalcftris'  arms,  the  nymph  he  found, 
Her  eyes  deje&ed,  9.ad  her  hair  unbound. 

Again: 

On  her  heav*d  bofom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which  vrith  a  iigh  fhe  rais'd ;  and  thus  {he  faid, 

Mufing  on  the  foregoing  fubjeft,  I  begin  to 
doubt  whether  I  have  not  all  this  while  been  in  a 
reverie,  and  whether  the  fcene  before  me,  full  of 
objefts  new  and  Angular,  be  not  mere  fairy-land. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  appearance,  or  is  it 
wholly  a  work  of   imagination  ?      We  cannot 
doubt  of  its  reality ;  and  we  may  with  aflurance 
pronoimce,  that  great  is  the  merit  of  Englilh  He- 
roic verfe ,;  for  though  uniformity  prevails  in  the 
arrangement,  in  the  equality  of  the  lines,  and  in 
the  refemblance  of  the  final  founds  j  variety  is 
-  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  the  paufes  and  in  the 
accents,  which  are  diverfified  in  a  furprifing  man- 
ner.     Of  the  beauty  that  refults  from  a  due  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety  *,  many  inftances 
have  already  occurred,  but  none  more  illuftrious 
than  Englifh  yerfification :  however  rude  it  may 
be  in  the  fimplicity  of  it^  arrangement,  it  is  high- 
ly melodious  by  its  paufes  and  accents,  fo  as  al- 
ready to  rival  the  moft  perfed:  fpecies  known  in 
Greece  or  Rome  j  and  it  is  no  difagreeable  pro* 

*  S^  chap.  9, 

fpe<a 
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fpefttofindit  fufceptible  of  (till  greater  refiae- 
ment. 

We  proceed  to  blank  verfe,  which  hath  fo  ma- 
ny circumftances  in  common  with  rhyme,  that 
what  is  peculiar  to  it  may  be  brought  within  a 
narrow  compafs.  With  refped:  to  form,  it  dif-^ 
fers  not  from  rhyme  further  than  in  rejedting  thjB 
jingle  of  fimilar  founds.  But  let  us  not  think 
that  we  gain  nothing  by  this  difference  except  the 
purifying  our  verfe  from  a  childilh  pleafure :  i^ 
truth,  our  verfe  is  extremely  cramped  bj  rhyme; 
and  the  great  advantage  of  blank  verfe  is,  that, 
being  free  from  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  it  is  at  li- 
berty to  attend  the  imagination  in  its  boldeft 
flights.  Rhyme  neceflarily  divides  verfe  into 
couplets ;  each  couplet  makes  a  complete  mufi- 
cal  period,  the  parts  of  which  are  divided  by 
paufes,  and  the  whole  fummed  up  by  a  full  clofe 
at  the  end ;  the  melody  begins  anew  with  the 
next  couplet :  and  in  this  manner  a  compofition 
in  rhyme  proceeds  couplet  after  couplet.  I  have 
often  had  occafion  to  mention  the  correlpondence 
and  concord  that  ought  to  fubfift  between  found 
and  fenfe ;  from  which  it  is  a  plain  inference, 
that  if  a  couplet  b«  a  complete  period  with  r?* 
gard  to  melody,  it  ought  regularly  to  be  the  feme 
with  regard  to  fenfe.  This,  it  is  true,  proved 
toa  great  a  cramp  -upon  compofition  ;  and  li- 
cences are  indulged,  as  explained  above,  whicb 
however  muft  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  fo  as  to 

prefcrrft 
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jM^eferve  fome  ^egr^  of  concord  between  the 
i^nfe  and  th$  mufic :  there  oiight  never  to  be  jx 
full  clof^  it)  the  fenfe  but  at  the  end  of  a  cou«^ 
plet ;  and  there  ought  always  to  h^  fome  paufe 
in  the  fenfe  at  the  end  of  every  couplet  i  the 
i^me  period  as  t6  fenfe  may  be  extended  through 
fever^  couplets;  but  in  that  c^fe  each  con** 
plet  ought  to  contain  a  diflin^ft  member,  di(^ 
tinguiihed  by  a  paufe  in  the  fenfe  as  well  as  in  the 
found ;  and  the  whole  oiight  tq  be  clofed  with  a 
complete  cadence  *.  Rules  fqch  as  thefe,  mult 
confine  rhym^  within  very  narrow  bounds :  a 
thought  of  any  extent,  cannot  be  reduced  within 
its  compafs ;  the  fenfe  muft  be  curtailed  and  brq-* 
ken  into  parts,  to  make  it  fquare  with  the  cuit-^ 
nefs  of  the  melody ;  and  \t  U  obvious,  that  ihorC 
periods  afford  no  latitude  for  inveriion* 

I  have  examined  this  point  with  the  gfeatef 
5iccuracy,  in  order  to  give  a  jult  notion  of  blanfe 
Yerfe ;  and  to Ihow  that  allight difterence  in  forip. 
may  produce  a  very  great  difference  in  fub(tance«» 
3^nk  verfe  has  the  fame  paufcs  and  accents  with , 
rhyme ;  and  a  paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line,  like 
what  concludes  the  firlt  line  of  a  couplet :  in  4 
^ord,  the  rules  of  melody  in  blapk  verfe,  are  the 
fame  that  obtain  with  refped  to  the  firll  line  of  a 
couplet.     But  luckily,    being  difengaged  frcnij 

♦  Thisnile  is  quite  ncglc^cd  in  French  vcrfificanon.  Even 
B^leaa  makes  no  difEcultyy  •  to  cloi^  one  fubje«$t  with  ihft  fird  line 
ff  a  coupdct,  and  to  begin  a  new.fabjci^  with  'he  fecond  Such 
Kcenpe,  however  fan^tiittd  b/  pra«5tice,  is  jnv^^ir^r^  by  rhe  dif* 
iK^dance  between  the  paui'cs  01'  the  fjeme  and  ^f  the  mclo  ^y. 

VoL.ll.  L  rhyme^ 
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rhyme,  or,  in  other  words,  from  coupletsy  there 
is  acccfs  to  make  every  Hi^e  run  into  another, 
precifely  as  where  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet 
runMnto  the  fecond.  There  muft  be  a  mitfcal 
paufe  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  but  this  paufe  is  fo 
flight  as  not  to  require  a  pauie  in  the  fenfb :  and 
accordingly  the  fertfe  may  be -carried  on  with  or 
without  paufes,  till  a  period  of  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent be  completed  by  a  full  clofe  both  in  the  fenfe 

•  and  the  found :  there  is  no  reftraint,  other  thaa 
that  thifi^  full  clofe  be  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  and 
this  reftraint  is  neceflary  in  order  to  prefervt 
^a  coincidence  between  fenfe  and  founds  which 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  general,  and  is  indifpen- 
feble  in  the  cafe  of  a  full  clofe,  becaufe  it  has  a 
ftriking  effeft, '  Hence  the  aptitude  of  blank  verfc 
for  inverfion :  and  confequently  the  luftre  of  its 
paufes  and  accents ;  for  which,  as  obfcrved  a- 
bove,  there  is  greater  fcope  in  inverfion,  than 
when  words  run  in  their  natural  order.  - 
In  the  fecond  fedtion  of  this  chapter  it  h>  fhown, 

^  that  nothing  contributes  more  than  inverfion  to 
the  force  and  elevation  of  language:  the  cou- 
plets of  rhyme  confine  inverfion  within  narrow 
limits ;  nor  would  the  elevation  of  iny&r&bHj 
were  there  accefs  for  it  in  rhyme,  be  extremely 
concordant  with  the  htunbler  jtone  of  that  fort  of 
verl'e.  It  is  nniverfally  agreed,  that  the  loftinefs 
of  Milton's  ftyle  fupports  admirably  the  (ublimity 
of  his  fubjed  ;  and  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  the 
loftinefs  of  his  ftyle  arifcs  cliiefl^  from  inverfion. 

Shakefpear 
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Shakefpear  deals  little  in  inverfion :  but  his  blank 
vcrfe,  being  a  fort  of  meafured  profe,  is  perfea- 
ly  well  adapted  to  the  ftage,  where  laboured  in- 
Verfion  is  extremely  improper,  becaufe  in  dia- 
logue it  never  can  appear  natural* 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the  advantage  of 
laying  afide  rhyme,  with  refpeft  to  that  fuperior 
power  of  expreffion  which  verfe  atquire^  thereby • 
But  tiiis  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  blank  vei-fe  : 
it  has  another  not  lefs  lignal  of  its  kind  j  and  that 
is,  of  a  more  extenCve  and  more  Complete  melody  • 
Its  mufic  is  liot,  like  that  of  rhyme,  confined  to  a 
iingle  touplet;  but  takes  in  a  great  compafs,  fo 
as  in  fome  meafure  to  rival  mufic  properly  fa 
called .  The  interval  betvi^een  its  ca^nces  may 
be  long  or  Ihort  at  jrieafure  j  and^  by  that  means^ 
its  melody,  with  r^efpedt  both  to  richnefs  and  va- 
riety, is  fuperior  far  to  that  of  rhyme ;  and  fupe- 
rior  even  to  that  erf  the  Greek  and  Latin  Hexame- 
ter. Of  this  obfervation  no  perfon  can  doubfc 
who  is  acquainted  with  tlie  Parddife  Lofi :  in 
Which  work  there  are  indeed  many  cafelefs  liries  J 
but  lit  >every  tui-n  it  ihines  out  in  the  richeft  me- 
lody as  well  as  in  the  fublimeft  fentiments.  Tak« 
the  foll(twing  fpeeimeni 

Now  Morn  her  rofy  fteps  in  th'  eaftern  clime 
Advancing,  (bw'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl ; 

"When  Adam  wak'd,  fo  cuftom'd,  forhisfleep 

•Was  a&y  light  from  purcdigcftion  bred, 

^  And  template  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  found  • 

•Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills»  Aurora's  fan, ' 

•ijgUtly  difpers'dy  aod  the  ihriU  ruatin  >bng 

La  0^ 
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Of  birds. on  every  bough ;  to  much  the  more 
H'ls  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  trefics  difcompos'dy  and  glowing  cheeky 
As  through  unquiet  reft :  he  on  his  fide 
Leaning  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  levf 
Hung  over  her  enamour'dy  and  beheld 
BeaEUty,  wUch»  whether  wald6g  or  afleep» 
Shot  tonh  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voict 
Mild»  a0  when  Zepbyrus  on  Flora  breathes,^ 
Her  hand  foft  touching,  whifper'd  thus.    Awake 
My  faireft^  py  efpous'd,  my  ktefl^  fbu^^ 
Heaven's  laf^  beft  gift,  my  ever  new  del^ht. 
Awake  ;  the  morning  fhines,  and  the  freih  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  ipring 
Our  tended  pknts^  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reod. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bcc 
SUs  on  the  blocMxi  cpuratfUng  liquid  fw^. 

Comparing  Latin  Hexameter  with  Ei^liih  He* 
roic  rhyme,  the  forpier  has  obviouQy  the  advan* 
tage  in  the  folio vi^itig  particulars>  It  is  greatly 
preferable  as  to  arrangement,  by  the  latitiide  it 
admits  in  placing  the  long  and  iihort  ^Ikibles* 
Secondly,  the  length  of  an  Hejwmetcr  line  hath  % 
majeftic  air:  ours,  by  its  fhortnefs^  is  indeed 
more  brifk  and  lively,  but  mnch  lefs  fitted  for 
the  fublime.  And,  thirdly,  the  long  higb-found- 
ing  words  that  Hexameter  admits,  add  greatly  to 
its  majefty.  To  compcnfate  ihefe  advantages, 
Englifii  rhyme  poflefles  a  greater  number. and 
greater  variety  both  of  paufes  and  i£  accents. 
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Tbefc  t\^o  forts  of  verfe  ftand  indeed  pretty 
much  in  oppofition :  in  H^xaniieter,  great  variety 
of  arrangement,  none  in  the  paufes  nor  accents  : 
in  Englifli  rhyme,  great  variety  in  the  paufes 
and  accents,  very  little  in  the  arrangement. 

In  blank  verfe  are  united,  in  a  good  meafure, 
the  feveral  properties  of  Latin  Hexameter  and 
Englilh  rhyme;  and  it  poilelfes  befide  many  fig- 
nal  properties  of  its  own.  It  is  not  confined> 
like  Hexameter,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end  of  every 
line;  nor,  like  rhyme,  by  a  full  clofe  at  the  end 
of  every  couplet.  Its  form  of  conffrudlion^ 
which  admits  die  lines  to  run  into  each  other^ 
IP  yes  it  a  dill  greater  majefty  than  arlfes  from 
the  length  of  a  Hexameter  line.  By  the  famo 
means,  it  admits  inverfion  even  beyond  the  La- 
tin or  Greek  Hekameter ;  for  thefe  fuffer  fomc 
confinement  by  the-  regular  clofes  at  the  end  of 
every  line.  In  its  mufic  it  is  illuftrious  above 
all:  the  melody  of  Hexameter  Verfe,  is  circum- 
fcribed  to  a  lin6J  and  of  Englilh  rhyme,  to  a 
couplet :  the  melody  of  blank  verfe  is  under  ho 
confinement,  but  enjoys  the  utmoft  privilege  tliat 
the  melody  of  verfe  is  fufceptible  of,  which  is,  to 
run  hand  in  hand  with  the  fenfe*  In  a  word,  blank 
rerfq  is  fupcrior  to  Hexameter  in  many  arti* 
des ;  and  inferior  to  it  in  none,  fave  in  the  latitude 

0f  arrangement,  and  in  the  ufe  of  long  words . 

f'      .  ■  •  . 

In  French  Heroic  verfe,  there  are  found,  on 
49)#  contrary^  all  the  defedls  of  Latin  Hexame- 
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tcr  and  Englifli  rhyme,  without  the  beauties  of 
(cither :  fubjcfted  to  the  bondage  of  rhyme,  an4 
to  the  full  clofc  at  the  end  of  every  coiuplet,  it  is 
further  peculiarly  difguftful  by  the  uniformity  of 
^ts  paufes  and  accents :  the  line  invariably  is  di- 
vided by  the  paufe  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the 
accent  is  invariably  placed  before  the  .paufe  ; 

Jeune  et  vaillant  her&s  ||  dont  la  haute  fageflc 
Jfc'ft  point  la  fruit  lardlf  ||  d'uac  Icjitc  vieillcflc* 

Here  every  circumftance  conkribute$  to  a  moft 
tedious  uniformity :  a  conftant  return  of  the 
fame  paufe  and  pf  the  famp  accent,  as  well  as  an 
equal  divifion  of  every  line  j  which  fatigue  the 
car  without  intermiflibn  or  change.  I  cannot  fet 
this  matter  in  a  better  light,  than  by  prcfenting 
to  the  reader  a  French  tranflation .  ojF  the  follows^ 
ingpaffage  of  Milton:  ^ 

Two  Qf  Ux  ntobler  ftajp^  ereft  and  tall^ 
Crodlike  ereA>  with  aative  honour  cUd 
In  naked  majefty,  iecm'd.lor^  of  all ;        . 
And  worthy  fccm*d,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  Axon, 
Truth,  wifdom,  fanftitude  fevere  and  pure. 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd ; 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  thqugh  botlj^ 
Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal  feem'd ; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  foftnefs  fhe  and  fweet  attraftive  grace, 
.  |Ie  for  God  onl^i  ihe  for  God  in  hii^«  . 

Were 
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Were  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe ,  and  found  inthii 
paflagf,  \mt  a  little  better  aflbr ted ^  nothing  in 

•rerfe  qould  be  more  meloilious. '  In^neral,  the 

^reat  defed  pf  Milton's  v^rfification^  in  other  re- 

Ipejfts  adtpiraj^le,  Js.  the  want^of  coincidence  be* 

tweea  t;he  pa^ifes,  of  the  fenfe  and  found. 

:  ,  .      .,  - 

The  tranflation  is  in  the  following  words : 

Ce  lieux  delicieiix,  ce  paradls  charmant^ 

Kc9oit  deux  objets  fon  plus  bel  orncmcnt ; 

Leur  poet  majcftueux,  dt  Icur  demarche  aldcre, 

Semble  leur  mcritcr  fur  la  nature  entiere 

Ce  droit  de  coiBmander  que  Dieu  leur  a  donne. 

Sur  leur  augufte  front  de  gloire  couronne, 

Du  fouverain  du  ciel  drilie  la  refemblance  i 

2>ans  leur  fimples  regards  edatte  rinDOceQce, 

X*'  adorable  candeur,  Taiinabie  veritf 

La  raifon#  la  fageflc»  ct  la  scverite,  .        , 

Qu'adoueit  la  prudence^  et  ce(  air  de  droiture 

Jiu  vifage  de$  rpis  refpeftable  parure. 

Ccs  deuk  objets  divins  h*ont  pas  les  mftmes  traits;. 

Us  paroiiTent  forriiet,  ^oique  tous  deux  parfaits  ; 

•  X'uQ  pour  la  majefte,  ilfiiioree;>  ei  la  noMeffi; ; 
X*'  autre  pour  la  douceur;;  la;gi:ace;»  et  la  tendrefle; 

.  Celui-d  pour  Dieu  fe«|l,;  rattci:le  pqur  rik><mne  eucor* 

•       ■  '■     ■  '  '        '      I 

Here  the  fenfe  is  fkirly^  translated?  the  wards  arj 
•f  equal  power,  and  yet  how  inferior  the  melody  I 

Many  attempts  hare  been  made  to  introduce 
Hexameter  Tcrfb  into  the  living  languages,  but 
iffithout  fucccefs.     T^e  Engliih  language,  1  am 

L  ij.  -    indmed 
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inclined  Co  btlieire,  is  not  rnceptible  of  tliis  me- 
lody: and  my  reafons  are  thefe,  Firft,  thepCh 
lyfyllaUes  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  finely  dlverfr 
$ed  by  long  and  fliort  fyllables,  a  circumibance 
that  qualifies  them  for  the  melody  of  Hexameter 
verfe :  oars  are  extremely  ill  qualified  for  that 
fervicC)  becaufe  they  fuperabound  in  fliort  f>lla« 
bles.  Secondly,  tlie  bulk  of  our  monofyllablei 
arc  arbitrary  with  regard  to  length,  which  is  an 
unlucky  circumftance  in  Hexameter  i  for  though 
cudom,  as  obferved  above,  may  render  familiar 
a  long  or  ihort  pronunciation  of  the  fame  word, 
yet  the.  inind  wavering  between  the  two  founds, 
cannot  be  fo  much  ai^edted  witlv  either,  as  with  ^ 
word  that  hath  always  the  fame  found  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  Arbitrary  founds  are  ill  fitted  for  a 
melody  which  is  chiefly  fupported  by  quantity; 
jn  Latin  and  Greek  Hexameter,  invariable  founds 
dired  and  afcertain  the  melody ;  Englilh  Hexa- 
meter W0UI4  ^  deftitute  of  melody,  unlefs  bj 
artful  pronvinciation ;  becaufe  oi  necellity  the 
|)ulk  of  its  founds  muft  be  aibitrary.  The  jnx)* 
nunciatjon  is  eafy  in  a  fimple  movement  of  alter-* 
nate  long  and  fliort  fyllaWes ;  but  would  be  peN 
plexing  and  unpleafant  in  the  diverfifie^  pioye^ 
)pient  of  Hexameter  yerfe, 

• 

Rhyme  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  modem  poe^ 
try,  as  to  defer ve  a  folemn  trial,  I  have  for  that 
reafon  referved  it  to  be  examined  with  deUbera^ 
tian  i  »  Qixlejr  to  difcover,  if  I  can,  its  pcorfiaf 

b(a«ti«S| 
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lae^QtiefT,  and  the  degree  of  mcrifc  it  it  iatitl^  ta» 
Tte  firft  TieMr  ctf  this  fubjed  leail$  mtuniUy 
to  the  followii^  nefledion:  "  That  rhyi»e;h»^ 
•*  ving  no  relation  to  fentimenty  nor  any  effo^ 
^  upod  the  ear  other  than  a  nierejiii^9  ought 
^  to  be  baniihed  ail  compofitions  of  any  dig^ 
^^.  nity,  at  affording  but  a  tiifling  and  cfaildifli 
^*  pleafure/'  It  wUl  alfo  be  obferVcjd^  ^*  That  t 
f^  jingle  of  words  hath  in  fome  meafure  a  ludi# 
^^  crous  efied;  witnefs  the  double  rhymes  of 
^^  JHudibras^  which  contribute  no  finall  ihare  tid^ 
*^  its  drollery ;  that  in  a  ferious  work  this  ludi«» 
^'  crous  efied  would  be  equally  remarkable,  ^er# 
^*  it  not  obfcured  by  the  prevailing  gravity  lof  tbi$ 
^^  fufaje^t ;  that  having  however  a  conitant  tea* 
**  dency  to  give  la  ludicrous  air  to  the  compofit 
^  tion^  more  than  ordinary  fire  is  reqUifite  ta 
^^  fupport  the  dignity  of  tfat  ientiments  againft 
*^  fuch  an  utidermining  antagoniit  */'    ; 

Thefe  arguments  are  fpecious,  and  haveun^ 
doubtedly  fome  weight*  Yet,  on  the  bthfit 
hand,  it  oug^t  to  be  confidered,  that  rhyme,  in 
inodera  tongues,  has  becon^  umvdTfal  amonjg^ 
men  as  ^veU  as  children :  and  that  it  osnnot  havt 
fuch  a  currency  without  fome  foundation  in  hiiN» 
man  nature.  In  fad,  it  has  been  fuccefsfuUjr 
^mploy'd  by  poets  of  genius,  in  their  feriom  and 
'0rave  compofitions,  as  well  as  in  thofe  which  ard 

*  Voffiiis,  de  p§em0fim  tat^f  p.  i4   fays^  ^  Nihif  c^ne  grt» 
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more  light  and  airy.  Here,  in  weighing  amh^* 
rity  againft  argument,  the  fcalcs  feem  to  be  up- 
on a  level ;  and  therefore,  to  come  at  any  thing 
decifive,  we  muft  pierce  a  little  deeper. 

Muiic  has  great  power  over  the  foul ;  and  may 
be  fuccefsfully  emplo/d  to  inflame  qfj  footh 
our  paflions,  if  not  adually  to  raiie  them.  A 
fingle  found,  however  fweet,  is  not  mufic;  but 
afingle  found  repeated  after  proper  intcnrak, 
may  have  the  effedl  to  roufc  the  attention,  and  to 
keep  the  hearer  awake :  and  a  variety  of  fimilar 
founds,  fucceeding  each  other  after  regular  inter* 
^ali,  muft  have  a  llill  ftronger  efFedl.  This  con- 
iideration  is  applicable  to  rhyme,  which  QonfilU 
in  the  connexion  that  two  verfe-lines  have  by 
doling  with  two  words  flmilar  in  fpundr  And 
confidering  attentively  the  mufical  s  effe^  of  a 
couplet,  we  find,  thatit  roufcs  the  mind,  and 
produccth  an  emotion  moderately  gay  without 
4ignity>  or  elevation :  ^  like  tiic  murmuring  of  a 
brookgliding  through  pebbles,  it  calms  the  mind 
3vhen  perturbed,  and  gently  raifes  it  when  funk. 
fThefe  effedbs  are  fcarce  perceived  when  the  whole 
{)oemis  in  rhyme;  but  are  extremely  remark? 
fd>le  by  contrail,  in  the  couplets  that  claie  thd 
feveral  ads  of  our  later  tragedies;  the  tone  ofthd 
mind  is  fenfibly  varied  by  t^em,  from  apguifli; 
diftrefs,  or  melancholy,  ta  fqme  degree^  of  eafe 
and  alacrity.  For  the  truth  of  this  obfervation, 
•I  appeal  to  the  fpeech  of  Jane  Shore  in  the  fourth 
Sift,  wlicn  her  doojjn  was  pronounced  by  Glo'fter^ 
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to4he  fpeech  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  at  the  end  of  the 
ilrftaa;  4nd  td  that  of  Califta,  intht  Fair  Pe- 
piV^nf,  when  Ihe  leaves  the  ftage,  ^bout  the 
middle  of  the  third  ad.  The  fpeech  of  Alicia^  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fourth  adl  of  yane  Shore ^  puts 
the  matter  beyond  doubt:  in  a  fcene  of  deigp 
jdiftrefs,  the  rhymes  which  finifh  the  a  A,  pro-, 
ducea  certain  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs,  far  from 
according  with  the  tone  of  the  pailion  ; 


JRcia.  For  ever  ?  Oh !  For  ever  I 
Oh  !  who  can  bear  to  be  a  wretch  for  ever ! 
My  rival  too !  his  laft  thoughts  hung  on  her  t 
And,  as  he  parted,  left  a  bleffing  for  her. 
Shall  flic  be  blefs'd,  and  I  be  cure'd,  for  ever  I 
No ;  iince  her  fatal  beauty  was  the  caufe 
Of  all  my  fuflfrings,  let  herfhare  my  pains  j 
Let  her,  like  me,  of  ev'ry  joy  forlorn, 
Devote  the  hour  when  fuch  a  wretch  wa/5  bcur^^ 
Like  me  to  dcferts  and  to  dai  knefs  ruiij 
Abhor  t}ie  day,  and  curfe  the  golden  fup  j 
Caft  cv'ry  good  and  ev'ry  hope  behind ; 
Deteft  the  works  of  nature, ,  loathe  mankind  i 
Like  me  with  cries  diftrafted  fill  the  air. 
Tear  her  poor  bofom,  and  her  frantic  haw*, 
*  And  prove  the  torments  of  the  la^  defpaur. 

*  . 

-  Having  defcribed,  the  Beftwaylcan,  theimr 
yrefJion  that  rhyme  makes  on  the  mind ;  I  pro-^ 
ceed  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  fubjeds  to 
%hich  rHyme  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  for  what 
#>jcct&  It  )&  MJiproper •  Great  and  elevated '  fub- 
.     "   :  '  je<ft$^ 
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jc&tj  which  have  a  powerful  influente,  chm 
p-ecedence  in  this  inquiry.  In  the  chapter  d 
grandeur  and  fublimity  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  a 
|;rand  or  fublinte  objedt,  infpires  a  warm  enthu* 
faftic  emotion  difdaining  ftrid  regularity  and  or- 
der; which  emotion  is  very  different  in  its  tone 
from  that  infpired  by  the  moderately-^hlirening 
mufic  of  rhyme.  Suppoflng  tiien  an  elevated  fob- 
je<a  to  be  expreflcd  in  rhyme,  what  mull  be  the 
cffed  i  The  intimate  union  of  the  mufic  with  the 
iubjed,  produces  an  intimate  union  of  their  e- 
motions;  one  infpired  by  the  fubjedl,  which 
tends  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mind;  and  one 
infpired  by .  the  mufic,  which,  confining  the 
mind  within  the  narrow  limits  of  regular  caden- 
cy, and  fimUar  found,  tends  to  prevent  all  ele- 
vation above  its  own  pitch.  Emotions  fo  little 
concordant,  cannot  in  union  have  a  happy  effeA. 
But  it  is  icarce  neceflary  to  reafon  upon  a  cafe, 
that  never  did,  and  probably  never  will  happen, 
viz',  an  important  fubjed:  clothed  in  rhyme,  and 
yet  fupported  in  its  utmoft  elevation.  A  happy 
thought  or  warm  expreflion,  may  at  times  give  a 
iuddeti  bound  upward ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
greater  than  has  hitherto  exifted,  to  fupport  a 
poem  of  any  length  in  a  tone  much  more  eleva- 
ted than  that  of  the  melody :  Taifo  ami  ArioflEo 
ought  not  to  be  made  ^ceptions,  and  ftill  left 
Voltaire.  And  after  all,  where  the  poet  has  the 
dead  weight  of  rhyme  conftantly  to  (truggle  witli, 
how  can  we  exped  an  uniform  elevation  in  a 

high 
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jbigh  pitch ;  when  fuch  ekvation,  with  all  th« 
fupport  it  can  receive  from  language,  rqquirel 
the  utmoft  effort  of  the  human  genius  ? 

But  noW)  admitting  rhynae  to  t)e  an  unfit  dreft 
for  grand  and  lofty  image* ;  it  has  one  advantage 
however,  which  is,  to  raife  a  low  fubjeet  to  its 
own  degree  of  elevation*     Addifon  *  obferves, 
•^That  rhyme,   without   any    other   alfiftance, 
*^  throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and  very 
•♦  often  makes  an  indifferent  phrafe  pafs  unregard* 
^*ed;  but  where  the  verfe  is  not  built  upon 
*'  rhymes,  there,  pomp  of  found  and  energy  of 
^*  cxpreffion  are  indifp^nfebly  neceffary,  to  fup- 
**  port  the  ftyle,  and  keep  it  from  falling  into  the 
^*  flatnefs  of  profe."    This  effeft  of  rhyme  is  re- 
markable in  the  French  yerfe,    which,    bein^ 
JSmple,  and  in  a  good  meafure  unqualified  for  in- 
verfion,  readily  finks  down  to  profe  where  it  ir 
not  airtficially  fupported :  rhyme  is  therefore  in- 
difpenfable  in  the  French  tragedy,  and  may  be 
proper  even  in  their  comedy.    Vc^tlire  t  aflignr 
this  very  reafon  for  adhering  to  rhyme  in  theft 
compofitions.    He  indeed  candidly  owns,  that^ 
even  with  the  fupport  of  rhyme,    the  tragedies 
ef  his  country  are  little  better  than  converfation* 
pieces ;  which  fliows,  that  the  French  language 
is  weak,  and  an  impro^r  drefs  for  any  grandl 
fubjedl.     Voltaire  was  fenfible  of  this  imperfec- 

•  Spcdator,  N»  285.  . 

f  Preface  to  bis  OEd'tpus,  and  ia  hii  difcomif  upon  tr^pAy,  pre* 
$uA  Xfi  (b«  tragedy  of  BrutMS. 

tion; 
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tion ;  and  yet  Voltaire  attempted  an  epic  poem 
in  that  language  r  ' 

The  chearing  and  enlivening  power  of  rhyme, 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  in  poems  of  ihort  lines 
•where  the  rhymes  return  upon  the  ear  in  a  quick 
fucceffion;  ^nd  for  that  reafon,  rhyme  is  per- 
feftly  well  adapted  to  gay,  light,  and  airy  fub- 
jeds :   witnefs  the  following. 


O  the  pleafing,  pleafing  anguffh. 
When  we  love;  and  wken  we  languifh  I. 

Wiflies  riiing, 

Thoughu  furpriiingv 

Pleafure  courting^ 

Charms  tranfporting^ 

Fanqr  viewing, 

Joysenfumg, 
O  the  pleaiijQg,  pleafijDg  anguifb, 

Ro/am$nd,  aSii^/cii 


•  • 


For  this  reafon,  fuch  frequent  rhymes  are  verj 
improper  for  any  fevere  or  ferious  |)afIion :  the 
diiTonance  between  the  fubjeA  and  the  melody, 
is  very/enfibly  felt ;  witnefs  tjie  following^ 


Ardito  ti  rendai 
T'accenda 
Di  fdegno 
D'un  figlio 
tlperiglio 
D'ua  regn« 


»••  T-     - 


«.■  .     . .  .     K 


.■I  ' 
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L*amor. 
£*dolce  ad  un*  altm^ 
Che  afpett» 
Vendetta 
3Q  perder  la.calm» 

Fra  rirc  del  cor.  / 

Again: 

Now  tmder  hanging  mountunii, 
Befide  the  fall  of  fountains^ 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders^ 
Rolling  in  mx^adcn. 
All  alone, 
'  Unheard,  unknowDi 

He  makes  his  moan^ 
And  calls  her  ghoft. 
Forever,  ever,  evcrloA; 
Now  with  furies  furrounded^ 
Dcfpairing.  confounded^ 
He  trembks,  he  glows, 
Aoudft  Rhodope's  fnows. 

Pope,  ode  for  MuJtCt  L  97. 

Rhyme  is  not  lefs  unfit  for  atiguifh  or  deep  di-» 
ftrefs,  than  for  fubjedls  elevated  and  lofty ;  and 
for  that  reafon  has  been  long  difuied  in,  the  Eng* 
lilh  and  Italian  tragedy.  In  a  work  where  the 
fubjedt  is  ferious  though  not  elevated,  it  has  not 
a  good  efiedt ;  becaufe  the  airinefs  of  the  melody 
agrees  not  with  the  gravity  ot  the  fubjedt :  the 
EJJayofi  Matiy  wWcu  ti-eat*  a  fubj eft  great  and 

important^ 
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important,  would  fhow  much  better  in  blank 
vcrfe.    Sportive  lore,  mirth,  gaiety,   humour, 
and  ridicule,  are  the  province  of  rhyme.     The 
boundaries  afligned  it  by  nature,  were  extended 
in  barbarous  and  iU iterate  ages,  and  in  its  ufw 
pationsit  has  long  been  protected  by  cuftom: 
but  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
improves  daily ;  and  makes  a  progrefs,  flowly 
Ihdeed,  but  uniformly,  toward  perfetlion ;  and 
there  is^no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  rhjrme,  in  Brio 
tain,  will  in  time  be  forcM  t6  abandon  its  unjuil 
conquefls,  and  to  confine  itfelf  within  its  natural 
limics. 

Having  thrown  out  wliat  occurred  upon  rhyme, 
Iclofe  the  fedlion  with  a  general  obiervation, 
That  the  melody  of  verffe  fo  powerfully  inchants 
the  mind,  as  to  draw  a  vail  over  very  grofs  faults 
and  imperfeftions.  Of  this  pqwer  a  ftronger  ex- 
ample cannot  be  given,  than  the  epifode  of  Ari- 
ftxus,  which  clofes  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Ceorgics*  To  renew  a  flock  of  bees  when  the 
fonner  is  loft,  Virgil  aflerts,  that  they  will  be 
^produced  in  the  intrails  of  a  bullock,  flain  and 
znanaged  in  a  certain  manner.  This  leads  him  to 
lay,  how  this  flrange  receipt  was  invented; 
which  is  as  follows.  Arifbeus  having  loft  hii 
bees  by  difeafe  and  famine,  never  dreams  of  em* 
ploying  the  ordinary  means  for  obtaining  a  ne\r 
ilock ;  but,  like  a  froward  child,  complains  bea- 
vily  of  liis  misfortuae  Xq  his  jaother  Cyrene,  a 

water- 
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water-nymph.  She  advifes  him  to  confult  Pro- 
teus, a  fea-god,  not  how  he  was  to  obtain  a 
new  ftock,  but  only  by  what  fatality  he  had  loft 
his  former  ftock ;  adding,  that  violence  was  ne- 
ceflary,  becaufe  Prbteus  would  fay  nothing  vo- 
luntarily. Ariftaeus,  fati^fied  with  this  advice, 
though  it  gave  him  no  profpedl  of  repairing  his 
lofs,  proceeds  to  execution.  Proteus  is  catched 
fleeping,  bound  with  cords,  and  compelled  to 
ipeak.  He  declares,  that  Ariftaeus  was  puniflied 
with  the  lofs  of  his  bees,  for  attempting  the 
chaftity  of  Euridice, .  the  wife  of  Orpheus ;  flie 
having  got  her  death  by  the  fling  of  a  ferpent  m 
•flying  his  embraces.  Proteus,  whpfe  fullennefs 
ought  to  have  been  converted  into  wrath  by  the 
rough  treatment  he  met  with,  becomes  on  a 
fudden  courteous  and  communicative.  He  gives 
the  whole  hiftory  of  Orpheus's  expedition  to  hell 
in  order  to  repover  his  fpoufe ;  a  very  entertain- 
ing ftory,  but  without  the  leaft  relation  to  the 
affeir  on  hand,  Ariftasus  returning  to  his  mq- 
ther,  is  advifed  to  deprecate  by  facrifices  the 
wrath  of  Orpheus,  who  was  now  dead.  A  bul- 
lock is  facrificed,  and  out  of  the  intrails  fpring 
miraculoufly  a  fwarm  of  bees.  How  fliould  this 
have  led  any  moi'tal  to  think,  that,  without  a 
miracle,  the  fame  might  be  obtained  naturally ^^ 
as  is  fuppofed  in  the  receipt  ? 


VoL.n.  M 
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1  _ 

^  lift  af  the  different  FEETj   and  of  their 
jsf^MES. 

1,  Pyrhhichius,  confifts  of  two  Ihort'fyllat 
bles.  Efxamples :  Dens^  £ff^^^>  fann^^ 
hillock^  running, 

1,  Spondeus,  confifts  of  two  long  fyllables: 
omnesy  poffefs^  forewarn^  mankind^  fom^ 
time^ 

^.  Iambus,  compofed  of  a  fhort  a|id  aloi^: 
piosy  intefity  degree  y  appear  ^  confenty  r^. 

penty  dermH4}  T^ovPy  JkfpeCty  affrota^  c 

vent.  ^ 

4^  Trochjeus,  or  Choreus,  a  long  and  ^ 
fliort;  fervaty  whereby ^  afteif^  hg^h  ^wo? 
fure^  burdenx  hofyj  lofty. 
\/ 

5.  Tribrachys,  three  Ihort:  rn^liusy  pr(h 
perty. 

#.  MoLossus,  rfireelong:  dele&ant. 

7.  Anapjestus,  two  Ihort  and  a  long:  oiMWMj, 
condefcendy  apprehend^  overheard^  mh 
quiefce^  immaturey  QverchargQy  ferenade^ 
opportune. 

f.  Dactylvs,  a  long  and  two  ihort:  carmi- 
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na^  evident^  excellence^  ejiimate^  ^  tvon-- 
derfttlj  altitude^  burdened^  ininijisry  te^ 
nement. 

f .  ^AccHiirs,  a  fhort  and  two  long-:  dalores. 

10.  Hyppobacchius,     or    Antibacchius, 
two  long  and  a  fhort :  pelluntur. 

\ 

ji.  Creticus,  or  Amphimacer,  a  fliortfyl- 
lable  between  two  long :   inJiUy  afternoon; 

li.  Amphibrachys,  a  long  fylhbk  between 
two  ihort:  honore^  conjider^  imprttdenty 
procedure  y  attended^  propofed^  refpond-- 
enty  concurrence^  apprentkcy  rejpedive^ 
revenue. 

13.  Proceleusmaticus,  four  fhort  fyllables  { 

hominibusy  pecejjary. 

14.  DisfoNDEys,  four  long  j^llablesi  infini-- 

15.  DiiAMBUs,  compofed  of  wo  Iambi:  y2»- 

Veritas. 

16.  DiTROcHiEus,  of  two  Trochaci;  permOr* 

nercy  procurator. 

17 .  loNicus,  two  Ihort  fyUabfes  amj  two  long 

propetabant. 

Ma  l8,Anothcif 
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;9«  Another  fpot  pafles  under  the  fame  name, 
fromppfed  of  (wo  long  fyllables  and  two 
Ihort :  calcaribusy  P^Jf^JP^yf 

19.  Choriambus,  two  fhort  fyllables  between 

two  long :  nobilitas. 

20 .  Ant ispastus,  two  long  fyljablgs  between 

two  Ihort :  Alexander. 

21 .  PiEON  |ft,  one  long  fyllable  and  three  fliort: 

temporibusy  ordinary  y  inventory  ^  temper 
ramept.  • 

22.  P-soN  2d,  the  fecond  fyllable  long,   and  the 

other  three  fliort:  rapidity y  folemnityy 
minority^  confideredy  imprudentlyy  ex- 
travagant y  rej^edfulfyy  accordingly. 

23.  Pjeon  3d,  the  third  fyllabje  long  ^nd  the 

other  three  fliort :   animatusy  independent^ 

condfjcendence^  '  facefdotftly  reimimtfo- 
menty  mani^adure. 

.^4.  PiEpN  4th,  the  laft  fyllable  long  md  the 
other  three  fliort :   celeritas^ 

?5-  Epit?ljtus  ift,  the  firft:  fyllable  fliQrt  and 
the  other  three  long  •'   volt4ptates ., 

ffS.  Epitritus  2d,  the  fecond  fyllable  flioPt 
and  the  other  three  long :  pxnitent^s. 

?7fE?|t 
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67.  Epitritus  3d,  the  third  fyllable  fliort  and 
the  other  three  long :  difcordias. 

fi8.  Epitritus  4th,  the  laft  fyllable  fliort  atid 
the  other  three  long  :  fortundtusk 

^  29*  A    word    of    five  fyUables  compofed  of  a 
Pyrrhichiiis  and  DaftylUs :   fniniJieriaL 

30.  A  word  of  five  fyllables  colnpofed  of  a  Tro* 
ch^us  arid  Daftylus  i  Angularity  i, 

3 1  •  A  word  of  five  fyllables  compofed  of  a  Dae* 
tylus  and  Trochaeus:  precipitationy  exa^ 
mination* 

32.  A  word. of  five  fyllables^  the  feco^d  only 

long.:  fignificancy^ 

33.  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  of  two 

Daftyles:   irnpetuojity  ^ 

34.  A  word  of  fix  fyllables  compofed  oi  a  Tribt^-* 

chys  and  Dadtyle :  pufillanimity  ^ 

• 
N.  B.  Every  word  maybe  cdhfidered  as  aprofe 
foot,  becaufe  every  word  is  diflinguilhed  by  a 
paufe  ;  and  every  foot  in  Verfe  may  be  confider-* 
ed  as  a  verfe  word,  compofecf  of  fyllables  pro- 
nounced at  once  without  a  paufe. 


M  3  C  JI  A  ?• 
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CoMPAXXSOKS. 

/ 

COmpakisons,  as  obfenred  above  *,  ferve 
two  purpofes :  when  addrefled  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftrud } 
when  to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe. 
Various  means  contribute  to  the  latter :  firft,  the 
fuggefting  fome  unufual  refemblance  or  contrafl: ; 
fecond,  the  fetting  an  olyeft  in  the  ftrongeft 
light;  third,  the  aflbciating  an  objedt  with  others 
that  are  agreeable ;  fourth,  the  elevating  an  ob- 
jedl;  and,  fifth,  the  deprefling  it.  And  that 
comparifons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various 
means,  appears  from  what  is  faid  in  the  chapter 
above  cit6d ;  and  will  be  made  ftill  more  evident 
by  examples,  which  Ihall  be  given  after  premifing 
fome  general  obfervations* 

Objeds  of  diiferent  fenfes  cannot  be  compared 
together ;  for  fuch  objecfts  are  totally  Jeparated 
from  each  other,  and  have  no  circumftarice  in 
common  to  admit  either  refemblance  or  contraft. 
Objedls  of  hearing  may  be  compared  together,  as 
alfo  of  tafte,  of  fmell,  and  of  touch:  but  the 
chief  fluid  of  comparifon  are  objedls  of  fight  3  be- 

•Chap.  «. 

eaufe, 
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catife,  in  writing  6r  fpeaking,  thiiigs  Can  only  be 
compared  in  idea^  and  the  ideas  of  fight  are  n^ore 
diftinA  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any  other  fenfe* 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  be- 
gins to  think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  ohari- 
guage  cannot  long  lie  concealed ;  and  when  dif- 
covered,  they  are  generally,  ty  the  force  of  no- 
velty, carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation* 
Thus,  in  the  earliefl:  poems  of  every  nation,  wd 
find  metaphors  and  fimiles  founded  on  the  flight- 
ed and  moft  dlftant  refemb  lances,  which,  lofing 
their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear  gradually 
out  of  repute ;  and  now,  by  the  improvement 
of  tafte,  no  metaphor  nor  fimile  is  admitted  ifttof 
any  polite  compofition  but  of  the  moft  ftriking 
kind.  To  illuftratc  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen 
fliall  be  giveft  afterward  of  /uch  metaphors  as  I 
have  been  defcribingi  with  r^fped  to  fimiles 
take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Behold,  thou  art  firir,  tnjr  love  i  thy  hair  Is  as  a  flock 
of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  GBead  :  thy  teeth  a^d 
like  a  flock  of  fhcep  frbm  iht  wafliiAg,  dvcry  one  bearing 
twins :  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  fcarlct :  thy  neck  likd 
the  tower  of  David  built  foi*  an  armoury,  whereoa  hang 
a  dioufand  fhiclds  of  mighty  rncri :  thy  two  breafts  lik^ 
Wo  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed  among  the 
lilies  :  thy  eyes  like  the  filh-pools  in  Hefbon,  by  the  gate 
of  BatU-r Abin :  thy  nofe  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon, 

locdiing  toward  DaiB^cu^ 

Seng  cf  Solomon. 

M4  Tk«m 
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Thou  art  Kkc  fnow  on  the  heath;  thy  hair  like  the 
SQift  of  Cromla,  when  it  curb  on  the  rocks  and  fhines  to 
the  beam  of  the  weft:  thy  breafts  are  like  two  fmootb 
rocks  feen  from  Branno  of  the  ftreams :  thy  arms  like 
two  white  pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  mighty  FingaL 

Fingal 

It  has  no  good  efed  to  compare  things  by  way 
offimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind;  nor  to  con-, 
traft  things  of  different  kinds.  The  reafon  is  gi- 
ven in  the  chapter  cited  above  ;  and  the  reafon 
fliall  be  illuftrated  by  examples.  The  firft  isJt 
comparifon  built  upon  a  refemblance  fo  obvious 
as  to  make  little  or  no  impreffion. 

This  juft  rebuke  inflam'd  the  Lytian  crew, 
They  join,  they  thicken,   and  th' aflault  renew  ^ 
Unmov'd  th'  embody'd  Greeks  their  fury  dare^ 
And  fix'd  fupport  the  weight  of  all  the  war ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  pow'rs. 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  tow'rs. 
As  dn  the  cOnfin^s  df  adjoining  grounds. 
Two  ftubbof'n  fwains  with  blows  difpute  their  bounds  i 
They  tugg,  they  iWeat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield. 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field : 
Thus  obftinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall ; 
Nor  thefe  can  keep»   nor  thofe  can  win  the  wall. 

Iliad  xu.  50|;« 

Another,  from  Miitoii,  lies  open  to  the  lame  ob- 
jedtion.  Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  feacching 
for  mines  of  gold  : 
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Aivumerous  brigade  haften'd  :  as  when  blndU 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pick-ax  arm'd* 
forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
.  Or  caft  a  rampart. 


The  next  fliall  be  of  things  contrafted  that  arc 
different  kinds. 


^een.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fhape  and  mind 
xansform'd  and  weak  ?     Hath  Bolingbroke  depos'd 

ine  intelleA  ?     Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  .* 
he  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw, 
^^nd  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
*3ro  be  o'erpowcr'd :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like 
*3rake  thy  correftion  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 
^nd  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  II.  aSl  S-A'  ^^ 

Tliis  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force :  a  jnan  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpeciesy  and  therefore  are 
proper  fubjedts  for  a  fimile ;  but  there  is  no  fuch 
refemblance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  pro- 
duce any  ftrong  effeft  by  contrafting  particular 
attributes  or  circumftances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  is,  That  abftraft 
terms  can  never  be  the  fubjedl  of  comparifon,  o- 
therwife  than  by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpear 
compares  adverfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the 
bite  of  a  crocodile;  but  in  fuch  comparifons 
thefe  abftraft  terms  mufl  be  imagined  fenfible 
beings. 

To  have  a  juftnotien  of  comparifons,  they 

mufl: 


I 
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ttiuft  be  diAiftguiihed  iiito  two  kinds ;  one  com- 
mon and  familiar,  as  where  a  ma|i  is  compared 
to  a  lion  in  courage,  or  to  a  horle  in  fpeed;  tht 
other  more  diftant  and  refined,  where  t\vo  thin^ 
that  have  in  themfelves  no  refemblance  or  oppo- 
fition,  are  compared  with  refped  to  their  eiFeds. 
This  fort  of  comparifon  is  occafionally  explained 
above  * ;  and  for  further  explanation  take  what 
follows.    There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
ilower-plot  and  a  chearful  fong ;  and  yet  they  may 
be  compared  with  refped:  to  their  efFeds,  the  e* 
motions  they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extreme- 
ly fimilar.    There  is  as  little  refemblance  be- 
tween fraternal  concord  and  precious  Ointment; 
and  yet  obferve  how  fuccefsfully  they  are  compa- 
red with  refped:  to  the  impreffions  they  make. 

Bdiold,  h(Sw  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for  brethi^fl 
to  dwcil  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
Kieut  upoii  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  Aaron's 
beard^  and  defceaded  to  the  ikirts  of  his  garment. 

PJalm  133. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  1  add  ^ 
fome  more  examples  : 

Delightful  is  thy  preftnce,  O  Fingal  f  it  is  like  the  fuft 
on  Crbhila,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his  abfence  for  ^ 
ibafon,  and  fees  him  between  the  cfeuds. 

Did  not  Of&an  hear  a  voice  i  or  i»  ic  the  found  of  days 

•  p.  8«. 

that 
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that  are  no  mote  ?  Often,  like  the  evenlng^fun^  comet 
the  memory  of  former  times  on  my  fouL 

His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war;  and  is  calm  as 
the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft'  looka 
•n  Cona's  filent  vale 

Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun^  fhades  the  foul  of 
Clefiammor. 

The  mufic  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  pa(^ 
^pleafant  and  moumfol  to  the  foul. 

Pleafant  arc  the  words  of  the  fong,  faid  Cuchullin, 
mnd  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the 
calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the 
fun  is  faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fetded  and  blue  ia 
the  vale. 

Thefe  quotations  are  from  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian,  who  deals  much  in  comparifons  of  thig 
delicate  kind,  and  appears  Angularly  happy  in 
them  *. 

I  now  proceed  to  illuftrate  by  particular  in- 
ftantes  the  different  means  by  which  compari- 
fons, whether  of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can 
afford  pleafure ;  and,  in  the  order  above  efta- 
blilhed,  I  begin  with  fuch  inflances  as  are  agree- 
able by  fug^efling;  fome  unufual  refemblance  or 
contrail: : 

*  The  nature  and  merit  of  OiEan*s  comparifons  is  fully  illoflni- 
«  ted,  in .  a  diflertadonon  the  poems  of  that  author,  by  Dr  Blair, 
ftofdEx  of  rhetoric  ia  the  coUc^  of  £diaburgh }  a  dclicioBs 
atrfdofcriticifiDu        < 

Sweet 
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Sweet  ait  the  ufts  of  Advcrfity, 

Whichy  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Venemous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  you  like  iU  ail  2.  /c.  i. 

Gardiner.  Bolingbroke  hath  feiz'd  the  wafteful  Eang* 
What  pity  is't  that  he  had  not  fo  trimm'd 
^nd  drefs'd  his  land,  as  we  this  garden  drefs. 
And  wound  the  bark,  the  fkin  o£our  fruit-trees ; 
Left,  being 'over  proud  with  fap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf. 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taftc 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fupei'fluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  wafte  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  dowB. 

Richard  11.  aSi  3,  fc.  7, 

See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  fun ; 
How  well  refeinbles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Part  Henry  VL  a6l2.  fc.l. 

Brutus.  O  Caffius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  cairies  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire : \ 
Who,  niucl^  inforced,  fhows  a  hafty  Ipark, 
And  ftraight  is  cold  again. 

Julius  Cafar^  aSl  4.  fc.  3. 

■ 

Tlius  they  their  doubtful  confultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlcfe  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain-tops,  the  dufky  cloudi 
Afccnding,  while  the  North- wind  flceps,  o'eripread 

HeavVs 
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Jlcav'n's  chear£ul  face,  the  lowring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landfcape,  fnow,  and  fhower ;' 
If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewell  fwcet 
Extendi  his  cv'ning-beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attcft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings, 

Paradife  Loft;  hook  %^ 

As  the  bright  ftars,  and  milky  way, 
Shew'd  by  the  night,  ^e  hid  by  day: 
So  we  in  that  accomplifh'd  mind, 
Help'd  by  the  night,  new  graces  find. 
Which,  by  the  fplcndor  of  her  view, 
Pazzled  before,  we  never  knew. 

Waller. 

The  laft  exertion  of  courage  compared  ^o  the 
blaze  of  a  lamp  before  extinguifliing,  Tajp>  Cie^ 
rtifaleniy  canto  ig.  Ji.  22. 

None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles,  as  they  appear 
to  me,  tend  to  illullrate  the  principal  fubjeft  ; 
and  therefore  the  pleafure  they  afford  muft  arife 
from  fuggefting  refemblances  that  are  not  ob- 
vious :  I  mean  the  chief  pleafure ;  for  undoubt- 
edly a  beautiful  fubjeft  introduced  to  form  the  (i- 
mile  affoi'ds  a  feparate  pleafure,  which  is  fplt  iu 
the  fimiles  mentioned,  particularly  in  that  cited 
from  Milton.  • 

The  next  effedl  of  a  comparifon  in  the  ord^r 
pii^ntjoned,  is  to  place  an  objedl  in  a  ftrong  point 

of 
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•f  view }  which  efFedl  is  r^marl^able  ia  the  fol- 
lowing iimiles. 

As  when  two  fcales  arc  charg'd  with  doubtful  Ipa^iii 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nodsj^ 
(While  fomc  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor. 
With  nice  exaftnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftorc). 
Till  po'is'd  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight  i  nor  this  nor  that  defcends  : 
3o  ftood  the  war,  till  Heftor's  matchlefs  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies^ 
And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad.  t.xjl.^2lx 

Ut  flos  in  (eptis  fecpctis  nafcitur  horti|> 

Ignotus  pecoriy  nullo  contufus  aratro, 

Quem  mulccnt  aurx,  firmat  fol»  educat  imber, 

Multi  ilium  pueri,  multae  cupicre  puell^e. 

Idem^  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 

NuUi  ilium  pueriy  nullx  cupiere  puellae. 

Si^  virgo,  dum  intaAa  manet,  dum  cara  fi^s ;  fed 

C^m  caftum  amifit,  polluto  corpore,  florcm^ 

Kec  pueris  jucunds^  ma^et,  nee  cara  puellis. 

Catuttus. 

The  imitation  of  this  beautiful  flmile  by  Ariofto^ 
tanto  I.  Ji.  ^2.  falls  ihort  of  the  original.  It  is 
tlfo  in  pai-t  imitated  by  Pope  *. 

Lucetta,  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  loye'f  hot  firc^ 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rigc, 

t  ponciad^  h*  4*  L  405, 
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Left  it  fhould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Julia.  The  more  thou  damm'ft  it  up,  the  moct  h 
burns:. 
The  current,  that  with  gcndc  murmur  glides, 
Thou  knQW*ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatientlf  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fiair  couife  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  fweet  mufic  with  tb'  enamel'd  ftonei. 
Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrim&ge« 
And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays 
With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  couHe; 
ni  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 
And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep 
Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  nic  to  my  love ; 
And  there  111  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil^ 
A  bleflcd  foul  doth  in  Byfium. 

Two  Gentlem^  ^Vfr^Mt  a£l  X./c,  1%^ 


She  never  told  her  love. 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damaik  cheek :  iHe  pin'd  ia  thou^t ; 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy^ 
She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  maaumcnt» 
Smiling  at  Grief  t  n 

Twlftbr Night,  aa2.fc.in 

Torh  Then,  as  I  i^,  the  Duke,  great  BQlingbrokc« 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  ftecd. 
Which  hb  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know. 
With  flow  but  ftately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe : 
While  aU  tongues  cry'd,  God  favc  thee,  Bolinghroke. 

Put  chefs.  Al^si  poor  Bjuphardi   wh<w  rides  he  the 
whijc ! 
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Tork.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  ia£tor  leaves  the  ftage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  mens  eyes 
Did  fcowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  ciy'd,  God  iavc  him  i 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  iiome ; 
But  dud  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head  ; 
Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrOw  he  fhook  off. 
His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fmilcs. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience; 
That  had  not  God,  for  fomc  ftrong  purpofc,  fleePd 
The  hearts  of  men,  theymuft  perforce  have  melted; 
And  barbariim  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 

Richard  11.  adl  $.fc.  3. 

Northumberland,  How  doth  my  fon  and  brother  ? 
Thou  trembleft,  and  the  whitenefs  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs, 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  wo*be-gone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum*d  5 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue  :, 
And  I  my  Piercy's  death,  ere  thou  report'ft  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  a£l  i.fc.  3. 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fov'rcignty, 
Like  one  that  ftands  upon  a  promontory. 
And  fpics  a  far-off  flxore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wifhing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 
And  chides  the  fea  that  funders  him  from  thence^ 
Saying,  he'll  lave  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
|So  do  \  wiih^  the  crown  being  fo  far  off. 

And 
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Andfo  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it. 
And  fo  (I  fay)  Til  cut  the  caufes  off, 

flatt'ring  my  mind  with  things  impoffible. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  aEl  i^fc.  3. 


^!^ 


Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 


life's  but  a  walking  fhadow,  a  poor  player. 
That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more,    , 

Macbeath^  aSl^.fc.^* 

O  thou  Goddefs, 

Thou  divine  Nature  !  how  thyfelf  thou  blajson'ft 

In  thefe  two  princely  boys !  they  are  4s  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough, 

(Their  royal  blood  inchaf 'd)  as  the  rud'ft  wind. 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine, 

And  make  hipi  ftoop  to  th'  vale. 

Cymbelinft  aSl  4./c.  4, 

Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of 
the  rock  that  lifrs  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  flrows  its  wi* 
thered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ? 

FingaL 

There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with  the  for- 
rowfiil.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourning,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  fall  away 
like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength, 
after  the  mildew  has  pafled  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy 
with  the  drops  of  night. 

Fingah 

VoL.IL  N  The 
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The  fight  obtained  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  by  the 
Chrillian  army,  compared  to  that  of  laiad  difco- 
vered  after  a  long  voyage,  TafTo's  Gierufalemy 
canto  '^.fi.  ^.  The  fury  of  Rinaldo  fubfiding 
when  not  oppofed,  to  that  of  wind  or  water  when 
it  has  a  free  paflage,  qanto  2o.y?.  58, 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfcure  no-, 
tiqn  of  great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively 
notion  of  the  objedt  he  defcribes  with  regard  to 
number,  does  well  to  compare  it  to  what  is  fa-» 
miliar  and  commonly  known.  Thus  Homer  * 
compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of  number 
to  a  fwarm  of  bees :  in  another  paffage  f  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infedls  in  7^ 
fumu;er's  evening ;  and  Milton, 


As  when  the  potent  rod 


jOf  Amram'5  fon  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coaft^  up  call'd  a  pitchy  clopd 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile  ; 
So  mimbcrlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen. 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
"TTwixt  ttpper,  nether^,  and  fUrrounding  fires, 

Paradife  Lqft^   book  I, 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  fome\yriters  :];,  been 

*  Bopk  2. 1.  Tii.  f  Book  2. 1.  551. 

3:  §C?  y\^^  POC^C.  lib.  2.  1. 282. 

•condemn^ 
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condemned  for  the  l^!)wnefs  of  the  images  intro- 
duced: but  furely  without  reafon ;  for,  vvith 
regard  to  numbers,  they  put  the  principal  fub- 
jed  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refenl'» 
blance  j  others  have  the  fame  effedl  by  contrail, 

Tork.  I  am  the  laft  of, Noble  Edward's  fons. 
Of  whom,  diy  father.  Prince  of  Wales,  was  firft ; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild; 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  haft,    for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
Accomplifli'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againft  the  French, 
Add  not  againft  his  friends.     His  noble  hand 
Pid  win  what  he  did  fpend ;   and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard !    York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  clfe  he  never  would  compare  between, 

Richardll.an  2./(:.  2' 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embelliiliing  the 
principal  fubjedby  aflbciating  it  with  others  that 
are  agreeable  ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  com- 
parifon.  Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a 
feparate  effedl :  tliey  diverfify  the  narration  by 
new  images  that  are  not  ftridlly  neceflaiy  to  the 
comparifon;    they    are    Ihort  epifodes,   which, 

N  2  without 


^  ' 
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without  dnnving  us  from  the  principal  fubjeft, 
afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty  and  variety ; 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  fhore ;  his  pond'rous  fhieldj^ 
Ethereal  temper,  mafly,  large^  and  round. 
Behind  him  caft  ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  fhoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orl]( 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tulcan  artift  views 
-  At  ev'ning  from  the  top  of  Fefqle, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defciy  new  lands. 

Rivers,  pr  mountains,  in  her  fpptty  jjlobe, 

MUtorii  i.  U 

i-. !—  Thus  far  thefe,  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obfery'd 
Their  dread  commander.     He,  above  the  r^ft 
In  fhape  and  gefturc  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  towV ;  his  form  had  yet  not  Ipf^ 
All  her  original  hrightnefs,  nor  appear'd 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 
Of  glory  ob(cur*d :  as  when  the  fun  new-rifeu 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moQii 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  iheds 
On  half  the*nations,  and  with  f(par  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

Milt  on  i  b^  U 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imays  bred, 

Whofe  fnowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flefh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

Qx\  hill?  wh^r^  flocks  are  f^d;  flies  toward  the  fprlngs 

Of 
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Of  Ganges  or  HydalJ>cs,  Indian  Rrcams*   .  \.    " 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  th€  barren  {>laios '  -        : 

OfSericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 

"With  fails  and  wind  their  canv  waggons  light  t 

So  on  this  windy  fci  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  aad  down  alone,  bent  on  hts  prey. 


Yet  higher  than  their  tops 


The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung :  * 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gaVe  profpeft  large 

Into  this  nether  empire  neighbouring. round* 

And  higher  than  that  wall,  a  circling  row 

Of  goodlieft  trees  loaden  with  faircft  fruit, 

Blofibms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue» 

Appeared,  with  gay  enatnel'd  dolours  mix*d#, 

On  which  the  fun  more  glad  imprefs'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  fliowVd  the  earth;  fo  lovely  feem'd 

That  landfcape  i  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  fadnefs  but  defpair  :  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  difpenfe 

Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  ftolc 

Thofe  balmy  fpoils.     As  when  to  them  who  fail    * 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 

Mozambic,  off  at  fea  north-eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicy  fliore 

Of  Arabic  the  Bleft ;  with  fuch  delay 

Well  pleas'd  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a  league, 

Chcar'd  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  Ocean  fmiles. 

Milton,  t.4. 

N  3  •  •  With 
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With  regard  to  fimiles  of  this  kind,  it  will  readi- 
ly occur  to  the  reader,  that  when  a  refembling 
fubjed  is  once  properly  introduced  in  a  fimile, 
the  mind  is  tranlitorily  amufed  with  the  new 
objeft,  and  is  not  diflatisfied  with  the  flight 
interruption.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  the  mo- 
inentai7  excurfions  of  a  traveller  for  agreeable 
profpedls  or  elegant  buildings,  chear  his  mind, 
relieve  him  from  the  languor  of  uniformity,  and 
without  much  lengthening  his  joiu'ney  in  reality, 
ihorten  it  greatly  in  appearance. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandize  or  elevate. 
Thefe  afTedl  us  more  than  any  other  fort :  the 
reafon  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  chap- 
ter of  grandeur  and  fublimity;  and,  without 
reafoning,  willbe  evident  from  the  following  in- 
ftances. 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 
And  runs  on  crackling  fhrubs  between  the  hills. 
Then  o'er  the  flubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  fkies,  • 
This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars; 
So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  Ihores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftruftion  pours. 
And  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  fanguine  fhowVs. 

Iliad  XK,  569. 

Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  ftill  proceeds, 
O'er.flaughtcr'd  heioes,  and  o'er  rolling  fteeds. 
As  when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driv'n 
On  guilty  towns  exert  tha  wrath  of  Heav'n, 

The 
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The  paU  inhabitants,  fbmcfall,   fome  fly. 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  iky: 
So  rag'd  Achilles ;   Death,   and  dire  difmay, 
An4  toils,  and  terrors,  fill'd  the  dreadful  day. 

///W,  xxi.  605- 

Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundVing  fliock. 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven  • 

Richard n.  aSf  j,  fc.  5, . 

As  rufheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  fli^dy  fteep 
©f  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and  dark 
brown  night  refts  on  the  hill :  fa  fierce,  fo  vaft,  fo  ter- 
rible, rufh  forward  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief,  like  a 
whale  of  Ocean  followed  by  all  its  billows,  pours  valour 
forth  as  a  ftream,   rolling  its  might  along  the  fhore. 

Fingal,  b.  i. 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hoft 
came  dh ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Iriis&ll 
met  Swaran. 

3id. 

I  beg  peculiar  attention  to  the  following  flmile, 
^for  a  reafon  that  Ihall  be  mentioned : 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  clofe-compafted  legions  urg'd  their  way: 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  t6  deftroy ; 
-Troy  charged  the  firft,  andHe^or  firft  of  Troy. 
As  from  fome  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragnaent  flies  with  fury  borne, 

N  4  (Which 
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(Which  from  the  ftubborn  ftonc  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  pond'rous  ma&  defcenda  : 
From  fteepuo  fteep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds : 
At  every  (hock  the  crackling  wood  refouads  } 
Still  gathering  force,  it  fmoaks ;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
Whirk,  leaps,  and  thimders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain) 
There  flops  —So  Heftor.    Their  whole  force  he  prov*d, 
KefiiUefs  when  he  rag'd ;  and  when  he  ftopt,  unmov'd. 

Kad,  xiii,  187* 

« 

The  image  of  a  falling  rock  is  certainly  not  eleva- 
ting * ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  the  foregoing  fimi- 
le  fires  and  fwells  the  mind :  it  is  grand  there- 
fore^ if  not  fublime.  And  that  there  is  a  real, 
though  nice  diftindion,  between  thefe  two  feel- 
ings, will  be  illuftrated  from  the  following  fu 
mile ; 

So  faying,  a  noble  ftroke  he  lifted  high^ 

Which  hung  not,  but  fo  fwift  with  tempeft  fell 

On  the  proud  creft  of  Satan,  that  no  fight. 

Nor  motion  of  fwift  thought,  lefs  could  his  fhield 

Such  ruin  intercept.     Ten  paces  huge 

He  back  recoiPd  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 

His  mafly  fpear  upftaid ;  as  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground  or  waters  forcing  way. 

Sidelong  had  puOi'd  a  mountain  from  his  feat 

Half  funk  with  all  his  pines.  Milton,   b.  6, 

A  comparifon  by  contraft  may  contribute  to 
grandeur  or  elevation,  not  lefs  than  by  refem- 

*  See  chap.  4. 

blance  j 
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blance;  of  which  the  following  compstfifon  of 
Lucan  is  a  remarkable  inftance : 

Vi£trix  caufa  diis  placwty  fed  viAa  Catoni4 

^Confidering  that  the  Heathen  deities  poflefled  d 
rank  but  one  degree  above  that  of  mankind,  I 
think  it  fcarce  poffible,  by  a  fingle  expreffiori,  to 
elevate  or  dignify  more  one  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  than  is  done  by  this  comparifon,  I  am  fen- 
fible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  a  comparifou 
among  Chriftians,  who  entertain  more  exalted  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  would  juilly  be  reckoned  ex- 
travagant and  abfurd, 

» 

Thelaft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leflening 
or  depreffing  a  hated  or  difagreeable  objed; 
which  is  effeftually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any 
thing  low  or  defpicable.  Thus  Milton,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  rebel-angels,  hap- 
pily expreiTes  their  terror  and  difmay  in  the  fol- 
lowing fimile  : 


As  a  herd 


Of  goats  or  timorotis  flock  together  throng'd, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck,  purfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryftal  wall  of  heav'n,  which  op'ning  wide, 
Rowrd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos'd 
Into  the  waftefiil  deep  ;   the  monftrous  fight 
Strook  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfc 
Urg'd  them  behind  5   headlong  themfclves  they  tlirew 

DowM 
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Down  from  the  verge  of  Heay'rii 

Milton,  b.6i 

In  the  fame  view,  Homer,  I  think,  may  be  ju- 
ftified  in  comparing  the  fhouts  of  the  Trojans  in 
battle,  to  the  noife  of  cranes  *,  and  to  the 
bleating  of  a  flock  of  fheep  f  t  it  is  no  objedtion^ 
that  thefe  are  low  images  j  for  by  oppofing  the 
noify  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the  filent  and  man- 
ly march  of  the  Greeks,  he  certainly  intended  to 
leffeil  the  former.  Addifon  ;{;,  defcribing  the 
figure  that  men  make  in  the  fight  of  a  fuperior 
being,  takes  opportunity  to  mortify  their  pride 
by  comparing  them  to  a  fwarm  of  pifmires* 

A  comparifon  that  has  none  of  the  good  ef- 
fects mentioned  in  this  difcourfe,  but  is  built  up- 
on  common  and  trifling  circumftances,  makes  ii 
mighty  filly  figure  t 

Non  fum  nefcius,  grandia  confilia  a  multis  plerumque 
caufisy  ceu  magna  navigia  a  plurimis  remisy  impelli. 

Strada  de  bello  Belgico* 

By  this  time,  I  imagine,  the  difierent-purpo- 
fes  of  comparifon,  and  the  various  impreffions  it 
makes  on  the  mind,  are  fufiiciently  illuftrated  by 
proper  examples.  This  wai  ati  eafy  work.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  about  the  pro- 


*  Beginning  of  book  3.  f  Book.  i|.  1.  498. 

%  Guardian,  N*^  153. 
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priety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons ;  in  what 
circunsftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in 
what  circumftanccs  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is 
evident,  that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  upon, 
every  occafion :  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  mo- 
itrents,  is  not  difpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to 
facrifice  truth  and  reality  to  the  deluiive  opera- 
tions of  the  imagination  :  far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpo- 
fed, *  when  opprefled  with  care,  of  interefted  in. 
fome  important  tranfaftion  that  occupies  him 
totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difp)fed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  ob* 
jefts:  he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by 
cifcumlocution  and  metaphor,  and  gives  even 
life  and  voluntary  adion  to  inanimate  beings.  In 
this  warmth  of  mind,  the  higheft  poetical  flights 
are  indulged,  and  the  boldeft  limiles  and  meta- 
phors relifhed  *.  But  without  foaring  fo  high, 
the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to  relifli  chafte 
and  moderate  ornament ;  fuch  as  comparifons 
that  fet  the  principal  objeft  in  a  ftrong  point  of 
view,  or  that  embellifli  and  diverfify  the  narra- 
tion. In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paf- 
fion,  whether  pleafant  or  painful,  an  impuife  is 
given  to  the  imagination ;  we  are  in  that  condi- 
tion difpofed  to  every  fort  of  figurative  expref- 

♦  It  is  accordi^g!y  obfervcd  by  Longinus,  in  his  trcatifc  of  the 
SCiblimc,  that  the  popcr  time  foi;  metaphor,  is  when  the  paffions 
are  fo  fwcUed  as  to  hnrry  on  like  a  torrent. 

fion, 
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fion,  and  in  particular  to  comparifons.  This  in 
a  ^reat  meafure  is  evident  from  the  comparifons 
already  mentioned ;  and  fliall  be  further  illuftra* 
ted  by  other  inflances.  Love,  for  example,  in 
its  infancy,  roufing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and 
in  fimiles  : 

Troths.  Tell  mc,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  lovjc^ 
What  Creffid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  i$  India,  there  (he  lies,   a  pearl : 
Betweeti  our  Ilium,   and  where  fhc  refides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandaf 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Troiltu and Creffida^   a&  i.fdtA 

Again  : 

Come,  gentle  Night ;  come,  lovidg  black-brow'd  Night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo  ;   and,  when  he  fliall  die. 

Take  him,   and  cut  him  out  in  little  fl:ars. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  Heav'n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  fliall  be  in  love  with  Night, 

And  pay  no  worfliip  to  the  garifli  fun. 

R(muo  and  Juliit^  a6l  1*fc.  4- 

The  dread  of  a  misfortune,  however  imminent, 
involving  always  fome  doubt  an  J  uncertainty ,  a- 
gitates  the  mind,  and  excites  the  imagination  : 

Wclfey,  '  ■■  Nay,  then,  farewell ; 

I've  touch'd  the  higheil  point  of  all  my  greatncls. 

'  And 
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And  from  that  foil  meridian  of  ray  glory 
J  hafte  now  to  my  fetting.    I  iball  f^. 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  die  evening. 
And  no  man  fee  me  more. 

Henry  VIII.  aB^'fi*  4^ 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuftration  of  the  pre- 
fent  head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons 
are  improperly  introduced.  I  have  had  already 
occalion  to  obferve,  that  fimiles  are  not  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind, 
difpatching  his  daily  and  ufual  work ;  for  that 
reafon,  the  following  Ip^ech  of  a  gardener  to 
his  fervants,  is  extremely  improper : 

Goy  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricocksy 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-faft-growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  iq  our  commonwealth  : 
All  muft  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  n,  a£l  ^./c,  y^ 

The  fertility  of  Shake^ar's  vein  betrays  him 
frequently  into  this  error.  There  is  the  fame  im-* 
propriety  in  another  fimile  of  his  : 

Hero.  Good  Miurgaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour  j 
There  fhalt  thou  find  my  coufin  Beatrice ; 
Whifper  her  ear,  and  teU  her,  I  and  Urfula 
W^  ip  the  orcl^ard,  and  pur  whole  difcourfe 
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Is  all  of  her ;   fay,  that  thou  overhcau'dft  us  : 
And  bid  her  fteal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeyfuckles,   ripen'd  by  the  fun. 
Forbid  the  fun  to  enter  ;    like  to  favourites, 
ftjjide  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Againft  that  power  that  bred  it. 

Much  ado  abgut  nothing^,  a^^.fc^  i. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguilh,  terror,  remorfe, 
defpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  paflions, 
ai'e  declared  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative 
language  in  gen^r^il,  but  undoubtedly  to  the 
pomp  and  folemnity  of  comj^rifon .  Upon  this 
account,  the  (imile  pronounced  by  young  Rutlandj^ 
under  terror  of  death  from  an  inveterate  enem^ 
and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural ; 

So  look?  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  th^  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  fo  he  walks  infuking  o'er  bis  prey. 
And  fo  he  gomes  to  rend  his  Umbs  afunder. 
Ah,   gentle  Clifford,   kUl  me  ydtb  thy  fword. 
And  not  with  fuch  a  ciniel  threat'iiing  look. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  adi  i.fc.  5.. 

I^othing  appear^  morq  out  of  place,  nor  more 
aiikwardly  introduced,  than  the  folloiiying  fi^ 
mile; 

Li{cia. —  Farewel,  my  Fortius, 

Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  vford^  for-ever  ! 

P fortius.  Stay,  Lucia,  ftay ;  what  doft  thou  fay  ?  for* 
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Lucia.  Have  J  not  fworn  ?   If,  Fortius,  thy  futcefs 
Muft  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell : 
Oh,  how  fliall  I  repeat  the  word  for-ever  f  ; 

Fortius.  Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unftctdy  flame 
Hapgs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  oflFby  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  muft  not  go,  piy  foul  ftill  hovers  o'er  thee, 

And  can't  get  looft. 

Cato,  a5I  2»/c»  2^ 

Nor  doth  the  fimile  which  clofes  the  firft  aft  of 
the  fame  tragedy,  make  a  better  appearance ;  the 
lituation  there  reprefented  being  too  difpiriting 
for  a  fimile.  A  fimile  is  improper  for  one  who 
dreads  the  difcovery  of  a  fecret  machination : 

Zara.  The  .mute  not  yet  rcturn'd!    Ha!    'twas  the 
King. 
The  King  that  parted  henee !  frowning  he  went; 
His  eyes  like  mejteors  rolPd,   then  darted  down 
Their  red  and  angry  beams ;  a^  if  his  fight 
Would,  like  the  raging  Dog-ftar,  fcorch  the  earth, 
And  kindle  ruin  in  its  courfe. 

Mourning  Bride,  a6l  ^./c.  ^^ 

'  A  manfpent  and  difpjrited  after  Iqfing  a  battle^ 
lis  not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illuflrate  his  dif- 
courfe  by  fimiles ; 

Tork.  With  this  we  charg'd  again ;  but  out !  alas. 
We  bodg'd  again ;  as  I  have  feen  a  fwan 
With  bootlcfe  labour  fwim  againfl;  the  tide, 
An^  fpend  her  flrength  with  over-matching  waves. 

Ah  5 
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Ah  I  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfiic ;  • 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  &j  their  fury. 
The  faads  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  muft  I  ftay,  and  here  my  life  muft  end. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  a^  t./c.i. 

Far  lefs  is  a  man  difpofed  to  fimiles  who  is  not 
only  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  lies  at  tho 
point  of  death  mortally  wounded  : 

Warwick,  —  My  mangled  body  {hews^ 

My  blood,   my  want  of  ftrength,  my  fick  heart  fhewSg 
That  I  muft  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,   by  my  fall,   the  conqueft  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge, 
Whofe  arms  gave  fhelter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 
Under  whofe  fhade  the  ramping  Itonilept, 
Whofe  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree* 
And  kept  low  (hrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aa  ^.fc^  3, 

Queen  Katharine,  deierted  by  the  King,  and  in 
the  deepeft  affliftion  upon  her  divorce,  could  not 
be  difpofed  to  any  Tallies  of  imagination :  and 
for  that  reafon,  the  following  fimile,  however 
beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  fpedator,  is  fcarce 
proper  in  her  own  : 

I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 
Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,    where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope  !   no  kindred  weep  for  mc  ! 
Almoft  no  grave  allow'd  me !  like  the  lily. 

Thai 
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That  once  was  miftrefs  o£  the  fi^ld,  and  flourifh^d, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  periih. 

King  Henry  VIII,  oB  i^fc.  I . 

Similes   thu&    unfeafbnably    introduced^    are 
finely  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearfal. 

Bayes.  Nowhere  (he  muft  make  a  fimile. 

Smth.  Where's  the  neceffity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  ? 

Bayes.  Becaufe  fhe's  furpris'd ;  that's  a  general  rule ; 
you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you  are  furprifed ;  'tis 
a  new  way  of  writing. 

■» 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs  even  where 
it  is  properly  introdu<;ed.  I  have  endeavoured  a- 
bove  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  different  ends 
to  which  a  comparifon  may  contribute  :  a  com- 
parifon, like  other  human  produ^ions,  may  fall 
Ihort  of  its  end ;  of  which  defed  inftances  are  not 
rare  even  among  good  writers ;  and  to  complete 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  will  be  riecelTary  to  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty  comparifons. 
I  begin  with  obferving,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  to  inftitute  a  comparifon 
too  faint :  a  diilant  resemblance  or  contrail  fa* 
tigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inftead  of  amu- 
fing  it ;  5^nd  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of  a 
comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  la-' 
bour  imder  this  defed. 

Albus  ut  obfcuro  deterget  nubSa  coelo 
Saepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
VoL.IL  O  Pcrpctuof ; 
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Perpetuos :  fie  txt  fapiens  finire  memento 
Triftitiam  vitxque  laborcs, 
Molliy  Plance,  mero, 

Horat.  Carm.  Li,  ode  7/ 


Medio  dux  agmine  Tm'nus 


Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  vcrticc  fupra  eft. 
Ceu  feptem  furgens  fedatis  amnibus  altus 
Per  taciturn  Ganges :  aut  pingui  flumine  Niluc 
Gum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  fe  condidit  ahreo. 

JEneid,  ix.  %Z* 

Talibus  otabat,  talefquc  miferrima  fletus 
Fertque  refertque  foror :  fed  nullis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,   aut  voces  ullas  traftabilis  audit. 
Fata  obftant :  placidafque  viri  Deus  obftruit  aure^v 
Ac  veluti  annoffo^alidam  cum  fobore  quercum 
Alpini  BOfex^  nunc  hinc,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 
Eruere  inter  fe  certant ;   it  ftridor ;  et  alte'" 
Confternunt  ten-am  concui|b  ftipitc  £rendes  : 
Ipfa  haeret  fcopulis :  et  quantum  vei*tice  ad  auras 
jSthereas,  tantum  radice  in  tartara  tendit; 
Haud  fecus  affiduis  hinc  atque^  hlnc  vocibus  herot 
Tunditur,  et  magno  perfentit  peftore  curas : 
^ens  immota  manet,  lacrym«  volvuntur  inanes. 

Mneid.  iv.  43*^, 

K.  Rich.  Give  ine  the  crolvn.  - —  Here,  coufin,  feizc  th^ 
crown. 
Here,  on  this  fide,  my  hand ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unfeen  and  fuU  of  winter; 

thai 
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That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilfl  you  mount  up  on  higH. 

RichardiVdn  4. /c.2. 
* 
King  John.  OH !  Coufin,  thou  art  conie  to  fet  mine 
eye; 

The  tackle  of  my  hedrt  is  crack'd  and  burnt  i 
And  all  the  flirowds  wherevdth  my  Me  fhould  fkil; 
Arc  turned  to  one  thread,  oiie  litde  hair  : 
^ly  heart  hath  one  poor  ftring  to  ftay  it  by. 
Which  hold$  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

Kingjohn^  aSt  S./c.i6; 

York.  My  uncles  both  are  llain  in  refcuing  me  t 
And  all  my  followers,  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ihips  before  the  windi 
Or  lamhs  purfu'd  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves* 

Third  pari  Henry  VI.  aEi  X  .fc.  6; 

N 

The  latCier  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good :  the  fdr- 
mer,  becaufe  of  the  fainttiefs  of  tlie  refemblancfe, 
produces  tio  good  eiFedl,  and  crowds  the  narra- 
tion with  an  ufelefs  image. 

The  next  error  I  fliall  mention  is  a  capital  biib. 
In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fiibjed,  a 
writer  ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  alow 
image,  which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  prin- 
cipal fubjedt;  In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  % 
grand  objeA  ought  never  to  be  refembled  to  one 
that  is  diminutive^  however  delicate  the  refem- 
blance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
a  grand  objed  to  fix  the  attention,  ahd  fwell  the 

O  2 mind ; 
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mind ;  in  which  ftate,  it  is  difagreeable  to  con- 
trad:  the  mind  to  a  minute  objedl,  however  ele- 
gant. The  refcmbling  an  objedfc  to  one  that  is 
greater,  .has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effed,  by 
raifing  or  fwelling  the  mind :  for  one  pafles  with 
ratisfad;ion  from  a  fmall  to  a  great  objed ;  but 
cannot  be  drdwn  down,  without  reludtance, 
from  great  to  fmall*  Hence  the  following  fimiles 
are  faulty. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  I^atroclus^  care# 

Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play. 

Pour  from  their  maniions  by  the  broad  highway. 

In  fwarms  the  guiltlefi  traveller  engage. 

Whet  all  their  flings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 

All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 

Ailert  their  waxen  domes,  an-i  buzzing  progeny : 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms. 

So  loud  their  clamours^  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vaini   and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wingsl 
Untam'd,  untir'd,  he  turns,  attacks  and  flings. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
.  And  fent  his  foul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 

Uiadf  xvii.  642^ 

Inflant  ardetites  Tyrii  i  pars  dticere  muros, 
Molirique  arcem,  et  manibus  fubvolvcre  faxa ; 
Pars  .aptare  locum  tcfto,  ct  coodudcr^  fulco* 

Jura 
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Jura  magiftratufquc  kgunt,  fanAumque  fcnatum. 

flic  portus  alii  dBTodiunt :  hie  alta  theatris 

Fundameata  locant  alii,  immanefque  columnag 

Rupibus  excidunt,  fcenis  decora  alta  fiiturif • 

Qualis  apes  seftate  nova  per  florea  rura 

Exercet  fub  fole  labor^  cum  gentis  adultos  ^ 

Educunc  fcetusy '  aut  cum  liquentia  meUa 

Sdpanty  et  dulci  diftendunt  neftare  cellas, 

Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum>  aut  agmine  fa^ta 

Ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  prsefepibus  arcent. 

f  ervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 

/Eneid.  u  417, 

To  defcribe  bees  gathering  honey  as  refembling 
the  builders  of  Carthage,  would  have  a  much 
better  efFeft  *. 

Turn  vero  Teucri  incumbunty  et  littore  ceUa$ 
Deducunt  toto  naves :  natat  unAa  carina ; 
Frondentefque  ferunt  remos,  et  roboraiyivis 
Infabricata,  fiigae  ftudio.  s 

Migrantes  cemas,  totaque  ex  urbCTuentes. 
Ac  veluti  ingentem  fprmicae  farris  ii^vum 
Cumpopulant,  hyemis  memores,  tefl:oque  repQuunt  1 
It  nigrum  campts  s^gmen,  prq^damque  per  herbas 
Conveftant  calle  angufto :   pars  grandia  trudunt 
Obnixx  f rumenta  humeris :  pars  agmina  cogilnt, 
Caftigautque  moras ;  opere  omnis  femita  fervet. 

Mneid,  iv.  397 « 

*  And  accordingly  Demetrius  Phalercus  (of  Elocution,  fcift.  85.) 
•bferves,  that  it  has  a  better  cficd  to  compare  imall  things  to  great 
than  peat  things  to  imall* 

O  5  The 
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The  following  fimile  lias  not  any  one  beauty  to 
recommend  it.  The  fubjefS:  is  Aihata  the  mfe  of 
King  Latinus. 

Turn  vero  infelix,  ingen^ibus  excita  monftris, 
Imsienfam  fine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem  y 
Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  fub  verbere  turbOp 
Quern  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum 
Intend  ludo  exercent.     llle  a£tus  habena 
Curvads  fertur  fpatiis  :   ftupet  infcia  turba, 
Impubefque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum ; 
Dant  animos  plagac.     Non  ctirfu  fegnior  illo 
Per  medias  urbes  agitur«  populofque  feroces. 

JEneid.  viL  376. 

This  fimile  feems  to  border  upon  the  burlefque. 

An  error  oppofitc  to  the  former,  is  the  intro- 
ducing a  ^efembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great 
as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjed. 
Their  remarkable  difpai-ity^  being  the  moft  (hi- 
king circimiftance,  feizes  the  mind,  ^i^d  never 
fails  to  deprefs  the  principal  fubjeft  by  contraft, 
inftead  of  raifing  it  by  refemblance :  and  if  the 
difparity  be  exceeding  great,  the  fimile  takes  on 
an  air  of  burlefque  ;  nothing  being  more  ridicu- 
Ipus  than  to  force  an  oljjedl  out  of  its  proper  rank 
in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly  fupe- 
rior  or  greatly  inferior.  Tiiis  will  be  evident 
from  thq  following  comp^ifpns. 

Fervet  opus,  redolentqme  thymo  fragrantia  mclla. 
^c  yeluu  lentis  Cyclop^  fulmina  maflis 
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Cum  properant :  alii  tauriois  foUlbus  aur^$ 
Accipiunty  redduatque  :  alii  ftridentia  tinguii$ 
.^a  lacii :  gcmit  impofitis  incudibus  j£tna  : 
Illi  inter  fe£b  magna  vi  brachia  toUunc 
Innumerum;  verfantque  tenad.forppc  ferrum. 
Non  aliter  (fi  parya  Ucer  cgmponerc  ijiagnis) 
Cecropias  ion^tus  apes  s^mb^r  urget  habendi, 
Munere  quam^quc  fuo;     Grandee  vis  oppida  curse^ 
Et-mui^rc  £avos»  et  Dsedala  fingere  tefta. 
At  feilx  ^ult&  referunt  fe  noAe  minores>  c  #, 

Crura  thymo  plenx :  pafcuticurei  arbuta  paiSm, 
Et  glaucas  falices,  caiiamque'tiitKumque  rubenteiOt 
£t  pjoguem  t£[}am»  et  ferrugmeos  hyacinthos. 
Omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus.  *. 

Ceorgic*  iv.  i6^ 

Turn  Bitian  ardcntem  oculis  animifque  frementem^ 
Non  jaculOy  neque  enim  jaculo  vitam  ille  decliflet ; 
Sed  magnum  ftridens  contocta  falarica  venit 
Fulminis  a£bi  modo^  quam  nee  duo  taurea  terga^ 

^  Tbe  Cyclopes  make  a  better  figure  in  the  following  fimi!c| 


The  Thracian  leader  picA, 


With  eager  couragei  f^r  before  die  reft ; 

Him  Ajax  mct^  infiam'd  with  equal  rage ; 

Between  the  wond'ring  hods  the  chiefs  engage ; 

Their  weighty  weapons  round  their  heads  they  throwj 

And  fwifty  and  heavy,  falls  each  thond'ring  blow* 

As  when  in  ^Etna's  caves  the  giant  brood. 

The  one«ey'd  fervants  of  the  Lemnian  god« 

In  order  round  the  burning  anvil  ftand. 

And  forge,  with  weighty  ftrokes,  the  forked  br^d-^ 

l^e  taking  hills  their  fervid  toils  confcfs. 

And  echoes  rattling  through  each  dark  reccis :  « 

§0  r^d,  the  fight.  Eftgomad^  *.  S. 

■    O  4  ■  Ne<^ 


'  ■< 
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Nee  dupUci  fquama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro 
Suftinuit !  collapfa  ruunt  immania  membra  t 
Dat  tellus  gcmitum,  et  clypeum  fuper  intonat  iagpot* 
Qualis  in  Euboico  Bsuarum  Uttore  quondam 
Saxea  pila  cadit^  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 
ConftruAam  jaciunt  ponto :  fie  ilia  ruinam 
Brona  trahit,  penitufque  vadis  illifa  recumbit : 
Mifcent  fe  maria»  et  nigr«  attolluntur  arenas : 
Turn  fonitu  Frocbyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 
Inarime  Jovis  imperiis  impofta  Typhoeo. 

JEnel(L  ix.  703, 

lioud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  i(  released  the  fpring, 

Qdyjfey,  kI.  51. 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft  of  all  adiions,  that 
of  opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  Ks 
comparifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous, 
ugly,  or  remarkably  difagreeable ;  for  however 
ftrong  the  refemblance  may  be,  more  will  be  loft 
than  gained  by  fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  I 
cannot  help  condemning,|though  with  feme  reluc' 
tance,  the  following  fimile,  or  rather  metaphor, 

O  tho^  fond  many !  wid^  what  loud  applaufe 
Did'ft  thpu  beat  heav'n  with  bleffing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wou'dft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  defir^« 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  to  fiill  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 

And 
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And  lb,  thou  common  dog/  didft  thou  diigorgp 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richsyrd, 
And  now  thou  wou'dft  eat  thy  dead  vpmlt  up^ 
And  howl'ft  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Hfnry  IV.  aSl  I.  fc.  6. 

The  ftrongeft  objeftion  that  can  lie  againft  a 
comparifon,  is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only, 
not  in  fenfe,  Such  falfe  coin,  or  baftard  wit, 
does  e3^tremely  well  in  burlefque ;  but  is  far  be- 
low the  dignity  of  the  epic,  or  of  any  ierious 
compofition : 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chafte  as  the  iiicle 
That's  curdled  by  the  froft  &om  pureft  Ihow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

CoriolanuSf  a£l  s,  Jc^  ^ 

There  is  evidently  no  refeml?lance  between  an  i^ 
fide,  and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte :  but  ipha- 
ftity  is  cold  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an 
ificle  is  cold  in  a  proper  fenfe  j  and  this  verbal 
refemblance,  in  the  hurry  and  glow  of  compo- 
fing,  has  been  thought  a  fufficient  foundation  for 
the  fiipikf  Such  phantom  fimiles  are  mere  wit- 
ticifins,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  ex- 
cept where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke 
laughter.  Lucian,  in  his  diflertation  upon  hifto- 
ry,  talking  of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  fo^ 
lowing  eomparifon,  which  is  verbal  merely. 

This 
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This  author's  defcriptions  are  fb  c^,  that  thej  furpali 
Ac  Cafpian  fhow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the  north. 

Virgil  has  not  eibaped  this  puerility  t 


■F 


*  Galathaea  thymp  mihi  dukior  Hyblae. 

Sucq/.  vii.  3 J, 

.». 
Ego  Sardois  videar  dbi  amarior  herhis. 

Ibid.  4U 


0* 


e.*:? 


Gallo,  cujus  amor  tantum  mihi  crefcU  in  hora^ 
Quantum  vere  novo  viridijs  fe  fubjicit  alnus. 

•  BucqI.  z.  73, 

Nor  TafTo,  in  his  Aminta  : 

^icdola  e'  V  ape,  e  fa  col  picciol  morfb 
Pur  gravi,  c  pur  molefte  le  feritc; 
Ma,  qual  cofa  e  pi^  picciola  d'  amore, 
Se  in  ogni  breve  fpado  entra,  e  s'  afconde 
In  ogni  breve  fpatio  ?  hor,  fotto  a  1'  ombra 
De  le  palpebre,  hor  tri  minud  rivi 
D'un  biondo  crine,  hor  dentro  le  pozzette 
Che  forma  un  dolce  vifo  in  bella  guancia ; 
E  piu*  fa  taptp  grandi,  e  fi  mortali, 
£  cofi  immedicabili  le  piaghe, 

-^5  2.  /c.  I, 

Nor  Boileau,  the  chafteft  qf  all  writers;  and  that 
pyen  in  his  art  of  poetry : 

Ainfi  tet^iitrefoisy  qu'on  vit  avec  Faret 
Chafbonp^r  4(^es  vers  les  murs  d'un  cabaret^' 
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S'en  va  mal  a'  propos,  d'une  voix  infoknte, 
Chanter  du  peuple  He'brea  la  fiiite  tripmph'antCi 
£t  pourfuiyant  Moife  au  t;*avei*$  des  deferts. 
Court  avec  Pharaon  ie  nojer  daos  les  mers. 

Chant.  I.  /.  il, 

Mais  allons  voir  Jc  Ytdi  jufqu'cn  fa  fourcc  mcmc„ 
Un  devQt  aux  yeux  crcux,  et  d'abftinehce  blcme, 
S*il  n'a  point  le  cceur  jufte,  eft  afireux  devant  Dieu. 
L'Evangile  au  C^hretieo  ne  dit,  en  avicun  Ueu, 
Soisdevot:  elle  dit,  Sols  doux,  fimple,  ecjuitable; 
Car  d'un  devot  fouvent  au  Chretien  veritable 
La  diftance  eft  deux  fois  plus  longue,  ^  mon  avis. 
Que  du  Pole  Antardtique  au  Detroit  de  Davis. 

BoiUau,  Satire  l  \^ 

:        ■    '  But  for  their  fpirits  andjbuls 
----This  word  rebellion  had  fro^e  them  up 
As  fi(h  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  aEl  i.  fe.  j.^ 

^een.  The  pretty  vaulting  fea  refus'd  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing,  that  thou  wou'dft  have  me  drown*d  on  {hove 
With  tears  as  fait  as  fea,  through  thy  uokindnefs. 

Second  Part  Henry  VI.  a^  i.  fc.  6, 


/  ^ 


Here  there  is  no  manner  of  refemblance  but  in 
the  word  drown ;  for  there  is  no  real  refemblance 
between  being  drownM  at  fea,  and  dying  of  grief 
^t  land.  But  perhaps  this  fort  of  tinfel  wit,  may 
have  a  propriety  in  it,  when  ufed  to  exprefs  ^n 
aifeded,  not  a  real  paflion,  which  was  the  Queen^s 
cafe. 


I 
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I 

Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  iame  ftamp.  I 
fliall  tranfcribe  one  or  two  from  the  Effay  on 
Man^  the  graved  and  moft  inftrudtive  of  aU  hit 
performances : 

And  hence  one  mafter  paffion  in  die  breaftt 
Like  Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallows  np  die  reft. 

Epift.2.  A  131. 

And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  mafter 
pailion; 

Nature  its  mother.  Habit  is  its  nurfe ; 

Wit,,  fpirit,  facultiesj  but  make  it  worie ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow'r ; 

As  heav'n'9  blefs'd  b^am  turns  viaegajr  more  ibwr, 

/  Ibid.  I.  I4J, 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  hiftorians : 

Where  their  fincerity  as^to  fe£^  is  doubtful^  we  ftrikc 
out  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  ^i^^rent  accounts ;  a$ 
we  ftrike  out  fpaiks  of  fire  by  the  ^ollifion  of  flints  aod 
-ftceL 

Let  us  vary  the  phrafe  a  very  little,  and  there 
will  not  remain  a  fhadow  of  refemblance.     Thus, 

We  difcover  truth  by  the  confrontation  of  different  ac- 
counts ;  as  we  ftrike  out  ipark^  of  fire  by  the  collifion  of 
flints  and  fted. 


Racine  ndakes  Fyrrhus  fay  to  Andromaque, 


Vaincut 
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Vaincu,  charge  dc  few,  dc  regrets  confiunl^ 
Brule  de  plus  de  feux  que  je  n'en  allumai, 
Helas !  fus-je  jamais  &  cruel  que  vous  Petes  I 

And  Oreftes  in  the  fame  ftrain : 

Q{ie  les  Scythes  font  moins  cruels  qu*  Hermione. 

Similes  of  this  kind  put  one  in  mind  of  a  ludi* 
crous  French  fong  r 

Je  croyois  Janneton 
Auffi  douce  que  belle : 
Je  croyois  Janneton 
Plus  douce  qu'un  mouton ; 

Hela!  helas! 
Elle  eft  cent  fbis,  mille  fois,  plus  cradb 
Que  n'eft  le  tigre  aux  bois* 

Agaifi : 

Helas!  Tamour m*a pris, 
Comme  le  chat  fait  la  fouris* 

A  vulgar  Iriih  ballad  begins  thus : 

I  have  as  much  love  in  ftore 
As  there's  apples  in  Portmore. 

Where  the  fubjeft  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous^ 
fuch  fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.  Ho- 
race fays  pleafantly, 

Quanquam  tu  levior  cortice.  L.  $.  fde  9. 

And 


•  ■  i 


■ 
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And  Shakcfpear, 

lo  breaking  oaths  he's  ftronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obfef  ve,  that  befide  the 
foregoing  comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious, 
there  is  a  fpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which 
is  to  excite  gaiety  or  mirth*  Take  the  following 
ikampjes. 

Falftaff,  fpeaking  to  his  page  : 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that  Hath  over- 
whelmed  all  her  litter  but  one. 

Second  Part  Henry  iV.  a^  \.  fc.^ 

I  thinS  he  is  not  a  |)ick-jJuHc,  nor  a  horf<^-fteaIer ;  but 
lor  his  verity  in  love»  I  do  think  him  as  coDcare  as  a  co^ 
ter'd  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut; 

As  you  like  iti  a6f  3;  Jii  loi 

This  fword  a  dagger  kad  his  ^^gd^ 
That  WHS  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo. 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

> 

Hudibras,  canto  t 
Defcription  of  H\idil>ras's  horfe  : 

He  was  well  ftay*d,  and  in  his  gait     . 

Prcferv'd  a  gi'ave,  m^yeftic  ftate. 

At  fpur  or  fwitch  no  more  he  ikipt. 

Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt  i        1 

And  yet  fo  fiery,  he  would  bound 

As  if  he  griev'd  to  touch  the  ground : 

that 
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That  Caefar's  horfc,  who,  as  fame  goes/ 
Had  corns  upon  his  feet  and  toes. 
Was  not  by  half  fo  tender  hooft. 
Nor  trod  upon  the  ground  fo  foft. 
And  as  that  bead  would  kneel  and  ftoop, 
(Some  write,  to  take  his  rider  up ;) 
So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 
Would  often  do  to  fct  him  down* 

Canto  Xi 

honour  IS,  like  a  widow,  won 
^Tith  brifk  attempt  and  putting 'on# 

Mlth  entering  manfully,  and  urging ; 
^ot  flow  approaches,  like  a  virgin.  CmntQ  !« 

^The  fun  had  long  ^ce  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap ; 
And,  like  a  lobfter  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  txun. 

Pari  2.  canto  ti 

Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one  way  of 
coming  into  the  world ;  but  there  are  ten  thoufand  to 
go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more. 

Tak  rfa  Tuh* 

And  in  this  the  world  may  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tWeen  the  integrity  of  a  generous  author,  and  tha^  of  a 
common  friend.  The  latter  is  obierved  to  adhere  clofd 
in  profperity,  but  on  the  decline  of  fortune,  to  drop  fud- 
denly  off:  whereas  the  generous  author,  juft  on  the  con- 
trary,  finds  his  hero  on  the  dunghill,  from  thence  by 
gradual  fieps  raifes  him  to  a  throne,  and  then  immediate* 
ly  withdraws,  expefting  not  fo  xnuch  as  thanks  for  his 
pains.  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

The 
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Hie  moft  accoqAplifh'd  way  of  ufing  books  at  prefem 
is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  learn  their  titUs,  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance, 

TaU  cfa  Tut, 

Box'd  in  a  chw,  the  beau  impatient  fits. 
While  fpouts  run  clatt'ring  o'er  the  roof  by  fits  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  founds;  he  trembles  from  witlun. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  fteed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Thofe  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Inftead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through), 
Laocoon  ftruck  the  outfide  with  his  fpear. 
And  each  imprifon'd  hero  quak'd  for  fear. 

Defcription  cf  a  city-fiower.     Sw^t 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  diforder  feen. 

With  throngs  promifcuous  ftrow  the  level  green. 

Thus  whcQ  difpers'd  a  routed  army  runs. 

Of  Afia's  troops,  and  Afric's  fable  fons. 

With  like  confufion,  different  nations  fly^ 

Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye. 

The  pierc'd  battalions  difunited,  fall 

][n  heaps  on  heaps  \  onie  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

^  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  3. 

He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is  as  much 
f  ut  of  fafhion  as  fweet  fnuff ;  no  body  takes  it  now. 

Carelefs  huJbanL 

Lady  Eafy.  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  have  provoked 
her  a  litde  too  far. 

Sir  Charles.  O  !  Not  at  all.  You  fliall  fee,  I'll  fweetcn 
her,  and  ihc'U  cool  like  a  diih  of  tea.  Ibid. 

CHAP. 
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Figures. 


\ 


TW^  i^eader  tv^U  not  find  here  s  com- 
pi^t^Jift  of  the  different  tropes  and  fi- 
gures that  have  been  carefully  noted  by 
ancient  critic?  and  grammarians ;  a  lift  fwelle4 
to  fuch  a  fize  by  containing  every  unufual  expref- 
fion,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dillinguiih  many 
©f  their  tropes  and  figures  from  plain  language. 
I  did  Aot  at  firft  think  that  much  could  be  made 
of  tropes  and  %ures  in  the  way  of  rational  criti- 
cifm,  and  therefore  was  refolved  to  negled:  them ; 
but  difcovering  that  the  moft  important  of  ttem 
depend  on  principles  formerly  explained,  I  gladly 
embraced  an  opportunity  to  Ihow  the  influence 
of  thpfe  principles  where  it  would  be  tlie  leaft  ex- 
peded.  Confining  myfelf  therefore  to  figures 
that  anf\wr  this  purpofe,  I  am  luckily  fi-eed  from 
much  ti-afli ;  without  dropping,  fo  far  as  I  re- 
member, any  trope  or  figure  that  merits  a  proper 
name.  And  I  begin  with  Profopopoeia  or  perfo- 
nification, .  which  is  juftly  intitled  to  the  firft 
place, 

VoL.n,  P  SECT. 
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S    E    C    T.       I. 

t 

PERSONIFICATION. 

THE  converting  things  inanimate  into  fenfi- 
ble  beings  is  fo  bold  a  figure,  as  to  re* 
quire,  one  Ihould  imagine,  very  peculiar  circtim- 
ftances  for  operating  the  delufion.  AikI  yet,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  we  find  variety  df  ex- 
preffions,  which,  though  commonly  reduced  to 
this  figtire,  are  ufed  without  ceremony,  or  any 
fort  of  preparation;  as,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing expreffions,  thirfty  ground^  hungry  church- 
yaid,  furious  dart,  angry  ocean*  Ihefe  epi- 
thets, in  their  proper  meaning,  are  attributes  of 
fenfible  beings.*  what  is  their  efFed,  when  ap- 
ply'd  to  things  inanimate  ?  do  they  make  as 
conceive  the  ground,  the  church-yard,  the  dart, 
the  ocean,  to  be  endued  with  animal  fundtions.^ 
This  is  a  curious  inquiry ;  and  whether  fo  or  iiot, 
it  cannot  be  declined  in  handling  the  prefent  fub- 
jecT:. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  mind,  prompted 
by  paflion,  is  prone  to  beftow  fenfibility  upon 
things  inanimate.  This  is  an  additional  inftance 
of  the  influence  of  paflion  upon  our  opinions 
and  belief*.  I  give  fome*  examples.  Antony, 
mourning  over  the  body  of  Caefar,  murdered  in 

*  Chap.  2.  part  5. 

the 
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the  fenate-hdufe,  vents  his  paffion  in  the  follow- 
ing words* 

Antony.  O  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  o^  earth* 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblefl  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  tim^es* 

Julius  Cafat,  mi.fc.  4. 

Here  Antony  muft  have  been  imprefled  with  fome 
fort  of  notion,  that  the  body  of  Casfar  was  liften- 
Sng  to  him,  without  which  the  fpeech  would  be 
foolifli  and  abfurd.  Nor  ,  will  it  appear  ftrange, 
after  what  is  iaid  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  that 
paflion  ihould  have  fuch  power  over  the  mind  of 
man.  Another  example  of  the  fame  kind  is, 
where  the  earth,  as  a  common  mother,  is  anima* 
ted  to  give  refuge  againft  a  father's  unkindnefs : 

Almetia.  O  Earth,  behold,  I  kneel  Upon  thy  bofom, 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes  to  ftrcam  upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  thee  that  thou  wilt  yield ; 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compaflion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  laft  and  moft  forlorii 
Of  all  thy  race.     Hear  me,  thou  common  parent ; 

^—  I  have  no  parent  elfc. Be  thou  a  mother. 

And  ftep  between  me  and  the  curfe  of  him. 
Who  was — who  was,  but  is  no,  more  a  father;      ' 
But  brands  my  innocence  with  horrid  crimes ; 
And  for  the  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter ^ 
Now  calls  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

Msurning  Bride,  aB  4.  y^.  7, 


( 


Plaintive 
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Plaintive  paflions  are  extrCTiely  folicitousfor 
vent;  and  a  foliloquy  commonly  anfwers  th? 
purpofe :  but  when  fuch  a  paflion  becomes  excef- 
five,  it  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  fympathy  from 
others;  and  if  denied  that  confolation  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  it  will  convert  even  things  inanimate  in- 
to fympathifing  beings.  Thus  PhilcKftetes  com- 
plains to  the  rocks  and  promontories  of  the  iflc 
of  Lemnos*;  and  Alceftes  dying,  invokes  the 
fun,  the  light  of  day,  the  clouds,  the  earth,  her 
huiband's  palace,  &c.  f.  Mofchus,  lamenting 
the  death  of  Bion,  conceives  that  the  birds,  the 
fountains,  the  trees,  lament  with  him :  the  ihep- 
herd,.  who  in  Virgil  bewails  the  death  of  Daph- 
nis,  expreifeth  himfelf  thus ; 

Daphni,  tuum  Poenos  etiam  ingcmuifle  leones 
Interitum,  montefque  fieri  fylvseque  loquuntur. 

Ech^tie  V.  27» 

Again : 

Elum  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  flevcrc  myricjc. 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  fola  fub  rupe  jacentem 
Maenalus^  et  gelidi  fieverunt  faxa  Lycsei. 
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Again : 

Ho  vifto  al  pianto  iflio 
Refpondcr  per  pietate  i  faffi  e  Totide; 

•  Philo6kctcs  of  Sophocic^  adl  4.  fc,  a* 
f  AlccAes  of  EuQpides,  a&  a.  fc.  z. 
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E  fofpirar  le  frondc 
Ho  vifto  al  pianto  mio. 
Ma  non  lio  vifto  mai,  v 

Ne  fpcro  di  vedere 
CompafEon  ne  la  crudelc,  e  bella.  - 

Aminta  di  TaJJi;  a6ll.  fc.t. 

That  fuch  perfonification  15  derived  from  nature. 
we  cannot  have  the  lead  remaining  doiibt/wheii 
we  find  it  in  poems  of  the  darkeft  ages  and  remo- 
tefl  countries.  No  figure  is  more  frequent  in- 
Oflian's  works ;  for  example, 

The  battle  is  over,  faid  the  King,  and  I  behold  xht 
blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena^  an4. 
mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla* 

Again; 

The  fword  of  Gaul  trembles  at  his  fide,  and  longs  tf 
jglitter  in  his  hand. 

King  Richard  having  got  intelligence  of  Boling^ 
brokers  invafion,  fays,  upon  landing  in  England 
from  Ws  Irifh  expedition,  in  a  mixtiu-e  of  joy 
and  refentment. 


I  weep  for  joy 


To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand. 

Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes  Jioof$. 

*As  a  long  parted  ^mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting  j 

P  3  S» 
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So  weeping,  fmllingy  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  fovcreign's  foe,  my  gentle  earthy 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  fenfc  ^ 
But  let  thy  fpiders  that  fuck  up  thy  venom» 
Aud  heavy-kgaited  toads,  lie  ip  their  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treach'rous  feet. 
Which  with  ufurping  fteps  da  trample  thee. 
Yield  flinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And,  when  they  fiom  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower^ 
Guard  it,  I  pr^hce  with  a  liu'king  adder  ; 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration.  Lords  : 
This  earth  ihall  have  a  feeling ;  and  thefe  fionofi 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  faulter  under  foul  rebellious  arms, 

Richard  H.  ^^3.  ^.t, 

Aniong  the  ancients,  it  was  cuftoinarjr,  after 
a  long  voyage,  to  falute  the  natal  foil,  A  long 
voyage  being  of  old  a  greater  enterprife  than  at 
prefent,  the  fafe  return  to  one's  country  after 
inuch  fatigue  and  danger,  was  a  circumftance  ex- 
tremely delightful ;  and  it  was  natural  to  give 
the  natal  foil  a  temporary  life,  in  order  to  fym^ 
pathife  with  the  traveller.  See  an  example,  j^- 
gamemnon  of  iEfchilus,  aft  3 .  in  the  beginning. 
Regret  for  leaving  a  place  one  has  been  accu- 
ftomed  to,  lias  the  fame  elFecl  *. 

Terror  produceth  the  fame  effed :   it  is  com- 

f  J^JrikHSlctps  of  SophocIcS;j  at  the  clofc, 

mmiicated 
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piunicated  in  thought  to  every  thing  around,  e- 
ven  to  things  inanimate  : 

Speaking  of  Polypliemus, 

Clamorem  immenfum  tollit,  quo  pontus  ct  omnes 

Intremuere  undse,  penitufque  exterrita  telliis 

Italiap.  Mneid,  lii.  672. 


-f  T*    . 


As  when  old  Ocean  roars. 


j(^d  heaves  huge  furges  to  the  trembling  ihores. 

Iliads  ii.  i^g, 

•    •■  -      .    » 

And  thund'ring  fbotfteps^^aJ^^  the  founding  (hore. 

Iliads  ii.  549, 

Then  with  a  voice  thzt/hook  the  vaulted  ii;ies« 

Hiad,  V.  431, 

Go,  view  the  fettling  fea.  The  ftormy  wind  is  laid ; 
biit  the  billows  ftill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  feem  tp 
fear  the  blaft.  FingaL 

Racine,  in  the  tragedy  of  Pliedra^  defcribing  the 
fea-monfter  that  deftroy'd  Hippolytus,  conceives 
the  fea  itfelf  to  be  (truck  with  ^^rror  as  well  as 
the  fpedlators;  or,  tp  fpeak  more  accurately, 
transfers  the  terror  of  the  fpeftators  to  the  fea,, 
with  which  they  were  connected  : 

J^e  flot  qui  P  apporta  recule  epouvante, 

/ 

4  ^^^^  ^^^  naturally  communicates  his  joy  to 
Jill  objefts  around,  animate  or  inanimate  : 

P4  —  A^ 
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— ^  As  when  to  them  who  fail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  paft 

Mozambic,  oflTat  fea  north -caft  winds  blo^ 

Sabean  odour  from  the  fpicy  Ihore 

Of  Araby  the  Bleft ;  with  fuch  delay 

Well  pleas'd>  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  naany  a  league 

Chcar'dwith  the  grateful  fmell  old  Ocean  fmiles. . 

Paradife  Lqft^  i,  4, 

I  have  been  profufe  of  examples,  to  fli5 w*  what 
power  many  paffions  have  to  animate  their  ob- 
jedts.  In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  the  perfoni-r 
fication,  if  ImillaTce  not,  is  fo  complete  as  to  af- 
ford an  adtual  convidtion,  momentary  indeed,  of 
life  and  intelligence.  But  it  is  evident  from 
numberlefs  inftences,  that  perfoniiicatidn  is  not 
always  fo  complete  :  it  is  a  common  figure  in  de- 
fcriptive  poetry,  underftood  to  be  the  language 
of  the  writer,  and  not  of  the  perfons  he  de- 
fcribcs:  in  this  cafe,  it  feldom  or  never  comes 
up  to  a  conviftion,  even  momentary,  of  life  ancl 
intelligence,     1  give  the  following  examples, 

Firft  in  his  eaft  tlje  glorious  lamp  wa$  fecri. 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  th*  horizon  round 
Invefted  with  bright  rays;  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heav'n's  high  road  :  the  gray 
•  Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  fweet  influence.     Lefs  bright  themooa 
Jut  oppoiite,  in  leveU'd  weft  was  fet 
fii^  n>irror,  witl^  full  face  borrowing  A^r  light 

From 


JProm  him  I  for  other  Ught^J^  needed  none. 

Puradife  ^ft,  b,  7.  /,  370.  • 

flight's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  ; 

Stands  tipioc  on  the  mifty  mountain-tops, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ^  3,  Jc.  7, 

But  look,  the  morti,  m  ruffet  mantle  ^lad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eaftward  hill, 

Hamlet,  a5l  i.  fc.  i, 

it  tiiay,  I  prefume,  be  taken  for  granted,  that, 
in  the  foregoing  inftances,  the  perfonification, 
either  with  the  poet  or  his  reader,  amounts  not 
to  a  convidlion  of  intelligence ;  hor  that  the  fun, 
the  moon,  the  day,  the  morn,  are  here  under- 
flood  to  be  fenfible  beings.  What  then  is  the 
nature  of  this  perfonification  ?  Upon  confider^ 
ing  the  matter  attentively,  I  difcover  that  this 
ipecies  of  perfonification  muft  be  referred  to  the 
imagination  :  the  inanimate  objevft  is  imagined 
to  be  a  fenfible  being,  but  without  any  convic- 
tion, even  for  a  moment,  that  it  really  is  fo. 
Ideas  or  fidlions  of  imagination  have  power  to 
raife   emotions  in  the  mind  *j  .and  when  any 

•  The  chafUty  of  the  EngHfh  language,  which  in  common  u, 
iage  diftiaguiihes  by  genders  no  words  but  what  fignify  beings 
male  and  female,  gives  thus  a  £ne  ^ppormniiy  for  the  profopo^ 
poeia ;  a  beauty^  unknown  in  other  languages^  where  vftx"^  word 
£K  mafcoline  or  feminine. 

*  See  appendix,  containing  definitions  and  explanation  of  terms, 
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thing  inanimate  is,  in  imagination,  luppofed  to 
be  a  fenfible  being,  it  makes  by  that  means  a 
greater  figure  than  when  an  id^a  is  formed  of  it 
according  to  truth.  '  The  elevation,  however,  in 
this  cafe^  is  far  from  being  fo  great,  as  when  the 
perfonification  amounts  to  an  aftual  conVidion. 
Thus  perfonification  is  of  two  kinds.  Thefirft, 
or  nobler,  may  be  termed  pajjionate  perfonificor 
tion:  the  other,  or  more  humble,  defcriptm 
perfonification ;  becaufe  fel^om  or  never  is  per-r 
fdnification  in  a  defcription  curled  the  length  of 
convidlion. 

The  imagination  is  fo  lively  and  a6live,  that 
its  images  are  raifed  with  very  little  effort ;  and 
this  juftifies  the  freqtent  ufe  of  defcriptive  per- 
fonification. This  figure  abounds  in  Milton's 
j4llegro  and  Penferofo. 

Abftradl  and  general  terms,  a§  well  as  partir 
cular  objefts,  are  often  neceflTary  iu  poetry. 
Such  terms  however  are  not  well  adapted  to  po- 
etry, becaufe  they  fugged  not  any  image  to  th? 
mind :  I  can  readily  form  an  image  of  Alexander 
or  Achilles  in  wrath  j  but  I  cannot  form  an  i- 
mage  of  wrath  in  the  abftraft,  or  of  ^vrath  inde- 
pendent of  ^  perfon.  Upon  that  accoimt,  in 
works '  addrefled  to  the  imagination,  abftraft 
terms  are  frequently  perfonified  :  but  this  perfo- 
nification refts  upon  the  imagination  merely^  no| 
\ipoji  ^onvidion  ; 

Sed 
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Scd  mihi  vel  Tdlus  optcm  prius  im^  dehifcat ; 
Vel  pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras^ 
Pallentes  umbras  &ebi,  no^lemque  profiindam, 
Ante  pudor  quajQ  te  yiplOi  ^iit  t^a  jura  refolvo. 

yEw^tt/.  iv.  /.  24, 

Thus,  to  explain  the  elfe<9is  of  flander,  it  is  ima-« 
gined  to  be  a  voluntary  agent : 


No,  *tis  Slander ; 


Whqfe  edge  is  fliarper  than  the  fword  ;  whofe  totiguf 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;   whofe  breatl^ 
Rides  on  the  ppfting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corner?  of  the  wprld»  kings,  queens,  and  ftates. 
Maids,  matrons  :  nay,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  Slander  enters. 

Shake/pear^  Cymbeline,  0^3.7^,4, 

As  alfo  hum^n  paffions :  take  the  following  ex- 
ample : 


For  Pkafure  and  Revenge 


Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 

Pf  any  true  decifion. 

.4 

Troilus  and  CreJJiddy  a5l  2.  fa  4, 

\ 
\  * 

Vlr^l  explains  fame  and  its  effects  by  a  ftill  great- 
er variety  of  adtion  *.  And  Shakefpear  perfoni-r 
fies  death  and  its  operationsi  in  a  manner  extreme-? 
ly  fanciful;  . 


^^Coeid.  iv,  173. 


^Within 
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• ^ —  "Within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 

Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  ^ntic  fits. 

Scoffing  his  ftate,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  j 

Infufiiig  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit. 

As  if  his  flefh,  which  walls  about  our  life^  , 

Were  brafs  impregnable ;   and  humour'd  thus. 

Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a,Uttle  pin 

Bores  through  his  cafllerW^Us,  ^md  farewell  king. 

Richard \h  a5I  3.yr,  4, 

Not  kfs  fuccefsfuily  is  life  atid  ^Aion  given  even 
to  fleep: 

King  Henry.  How  many  thbufands  of  my  pooreft  fub* 
je£ts 
Arc  at  this  hour  afleep  !  O  gentle  Sleepy 
Nature's  foft  nyrfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye^lids  down^ 
And  fteep  my  fenfe?  in  fprgetftJncfs  ? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly*ft  tl^ou  in  fmoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hufli'd  with  buzzmg  night-flies  to  thy  flumber. 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 
And  lulFd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,  whyly'ft  thou  with  the  vile 
Ii»  loathfome  beds,  and  leav*ft  thq  kingly  caach^ 
A  watch-cafe  to  a  common  laruifi-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft, 
3eal  up  the  fhip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  briuns 
Jn  pradle  of  the  ri^de  imperious  furge. 
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And  in  the  vifi^lion  of  tbciip^i^ 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  b^  the  tppj 

Curling  t^eir  monftrotis  heads,  and  hanging  thcim 

With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  flipp'ry  ihrouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly.  Death  itfelf  awakes  ? 

Can'ft  thou,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repofc 

To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude  ^ 

And,  in  the -calmed  and  the  ftilleft  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?   Then,  happy  low !  lie  down; 

Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Second  Part  Henry  FV,  a6l  'S»fc,  r . 

1  fliall  add  one  example  more,  to  (how  that  de- 
fcriptive  peJ^fonification  may  be  ufed  with  pro- 
priety^ even  wh^re  tjie  purpofe  pf  the  difcourfe 
is  inftruc^ioji  mere^ly  : 

Oh !  let  the  fteps  of  youth  be  cautious. 
How  they  advance  into  a  dangerous  world  5 
Our  duty  only  can  condudl  us  fafe  : 
Our  paffions  are  feducers :  but  of  all, 
The'ftrongeft  Love :  he  firft  approaches  us 
In  childiih  play,  wantoning  in  our  walks  : 
If  heedlefsiy  we  wander  after  him. 
As  he  will  pick  out  all  the  dancing*way, 
We're  loft,  and  hardly  to  return  again. 
We  fhould  take  warning :  he  is  painted  blind. 
To  fliow  us,  if  we  fondly  follow  him, 
The  precipices  we  may  fall  into. 
Therefore  let  Virtue  take  him  by  the  hand  : 
Dircftcd  fo,  he  leads  to  certain  joy. 

Southern, 

Hithert© 
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Hitherto  fuccefs  has  attended  ourfteps;  but 
tvhether  we  fliall  complete  our  progfefs  with  the 
fame  fiiccefs,  feems  doubtfiil ;  for  though  it  was 
to  be  expeded,  that  by  this  time  every  difficulty 
Ihould  be  over,  yet  when  we  look  back  to  the 
expreflions  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  thirjiy 
^ounA^  furious  dart,  and  fuch  like^    it   feems 
not  lefs  difficult  than  at  firft  to  fiiy  whether  there 
be  lierc  any  fort  of  perfonificadon^     Such  expref- 
fions  evidently  raife  not  the  flighted  convidion 
of  fenfibility :  nor  do  1  think  they  amount  to  de- 
fcriptive  perfonification ;  becaufe,  in  them,  we 
do  not  even  figure  the  ground  of  the  datt  to  be 
animated.     Iffo,  they  cailnot  at  all  come  under 
the  prefent  fubjeft.  And  to  (how  thi;^  more  clear- 
ly, I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  what  efFedl  fuch 
expreflions  have  naturally  upon  the  mind.    In 
the  exprefliion  angry  oceatiy  for  efcimple,  do  w'e 
not  tacitly  compare  the  ocean  in  a  ftorm,  to  a 
man  in  wrath  ?     It  is  by  this  tacit  comparifon 
that  the  expreflion  acquires  a  force  or  elevation, 
above  what  is  found  in  an  epithet  proper  to  the 
objedl :   for  I  have  had  occaflon  to  fliow  *,  that 
a  thing  inanimate  acquires  a  certain  elevation  by 
being  coiiipared  to  a  fenlible   being.      And  this 
very  contparifon  demonftrates  that  there  is  no 
perfonification  in  fuch  expreffions;  beCaufe,  by 
the  very  nature  of  a  comparifon,  the  things  com- 
pared are  kept  diftinft,  and  the  native  appear- 

•  Chap.  19. 


ance 
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iOice  of  each  is  preferved.  It  will  be  fliown  af- 
terward, that  expreiEons  of  this  kind  belong  to 
ano.ther  figure,  which  I  term  a  figure  of  fpeech^ 
and  which  employs  the  feventh  fedlion  of  the  pre- 
fent  chapter. 

-  •  .  » 

.  Though  thus  in  general  we  can  diftinguifli  de- 
scriptive perfonification  from  what  is  merely  a 
figure  of  fpeech,  it  is  however  often  diificult  to 
fay,  with  refpeft  to  fome  expreffions,  whether 
they  be  of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other.  Tak« 
the  following  inftance§. 

The  moon  fhines  bright :  in  fuch  a  night  as  this^ 
When  the  fweet  wind  did  gently  kifs  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noife ;  in  fuch  a  nighty 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall. 
And  figh'd  his  foul  towards  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Creffidlay  that  night. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  a8  ^ifc^  i. 


I  have  feen 


Th*  ambitious  ocean  fwell»  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds. 

Julius  Ca/ar,  adl  i  tfc*  6* 

With  refpedt  to  thele,  and  tiumberlefs  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind,  it  muft  depend  upon 
the  reader,  whether  they  be  examples  of  perfo- 
nification, or  of  ^  figxire  of  fpeech  merely:  a 
fprightly  imagination  will  advance  them  to  the 
former  clafs ;  with  a  plain  reader  they  will  re- 
main in  the  latter. 

Having 


t^o 
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Having  thus  at  large  explained  the  preicnt  fi- 
gure, its  different  kinds,  and  the  pri  c  pies  froa 
whence  derived ;  what  comes  next  in  order  is^  to 
afcertain  its  proper  province,  by  (hbwing  in  what 
cafes  it  is  fuitable,  in  what  unfui table*  I  begin 
with  obferving,  that  paflionate  perfonification  is 
not  promoted  by  every  paflion  indifferently  •  All 
difpiriting  paffions  are  avcrfe  to  it ;  and  remorfe, 
In  particular,  is  tod  ferious  and  fev^re,  to  be 
gratified  by  a  phantouj  of  the  mind.  I  cannot 
therefore  approve  the  following  fpeech  of  Eno- 
barbus,  who  had  deferted  his  mafler  Antony : 

Be  witnefs  to  me,  O  thou  blcfled  moon. 
When  men  revolted  fhall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent  ■■■ — — — 

Oh  fovercign  miftrefs  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poifonous  damp  of  night  difpunge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  adi/^./cf. 

If  this  can  be  juftified,  it  muft  be  upon  the  Hea- 
then fyftem  of  theology,  which  converted  into 
deities  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars. 


Secondly,  After  a  paflionate  perfonification  is 
properly  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to 
its  proper  province,  that  of  gratifying  the  paf- 
fion,  without  giving  place  to  any  fentiment  or 
adion  but  wliat  anfwers  that  purpofe;  for  perfo- 
nification 
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Bificationis  at  any  rate  a  bold  figure,  and  ought 
to  be  employed  with  great  referve.  The  paffion 
of  love,  for  example,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  may 
give  a  momentary  life  to  woods  and  rocks,  that 
the  lover  may  vent  his  diftrefs  to  t^hem  :  but  no 
paffion  will  fupport  a  convidion  fo  far  ftretched,^ 
as  that  thefe  woods  and  rocks  lliould  be  living 
witnefles  to  report  the  diftrefs  to  others  ; 

Ch*i'  t'^mi  piu  de  la  mia  viu» 

Se  tu  nol  fai,  cnidele, 

Chiedilo  ^  quefte  fclve, 

C3ie  tel  diranao^  et  te'l  dlran  con  eflc 

Le  fere  lore  e  i  duri  fterpi,  e  i  faffi 

Diquefti  alpeftri  iDoati, 

ChT  ho  fi  fpeffe  volte 

Jnteneriti  al  fuon  de'  miei  lamentl. 

Pafior  Fidot  aSl  2*/c.  3. 

No  lover  who  is  not  crazed  will  utter  fuch  a  fen- 
timent :  it  is  plainly  the  operation  of  the  writer, 
indulging  his  imagination  without  regard  to  na- 
ture. The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the 
following  paflage  : 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  fit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  wofal  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 

And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 

Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why !   the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathifQ. 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 

VoL.li.  Q^  An4 


-  ■> 
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And  in  compaQion  weep  die  fire  out. 


One  muft  read  this  paflage  very  ferioi^y  to  a- 
Void  laughing.  The  following  paflage  is  Kjuitc 
extravagant ;  the  different  parts  of  the  hunwn 
body  are  too  intimately  conneded  with  fetf,  to 
be  perfonificd  by  the  power  of  any  paflion  ;  aad 
after  converting  fuch  a  part  into  a  fenfible  being, 
it  is  ftill  worfe  to  make  it  be  conceived  as  rifing 
in  rebellion  againft  felf : 

Cleopatra,  Hafte,  bare  my  arm,  and  rotdc  die  ferpcnt's 
fury. 

Coward  flefli ■« 

Wouldft  diou  cpnfpire  with  Caefar,  to  betray  me. 
As  thou  wert  none  of  mine  ?    Ill  force  thee  to't, 

Drydm^  Allfor  I^ve,  ^^5. 


Next  comes  defcriptiveperfonification.  Upon 
which  I  muft  obferve,  in  general,  that  it  ought  to 
be  cautioufly  ufed.  A  perfonage  in  a  tra^dy,  a- 
gitated  by  aftrong  paflion,  deals  in  ftrong  fenti- 
ments ;  and  the  reader,  catching  fire  fey  fympa- 
thy,  relilhes  the  boldeft  perfonifications :  but  a 
writer,  even  in  the  moft  lively  defcription,  'ought 
to  take  a  lower  flight,  and  content  hiinfelf  with 
fuch  eafy  perfonifications  as  agree  with  the  tone 
of  mind  infpired  by  the  defcription.  Nor  is  e- 
ven  fuch  eafy  perfonification  always  admitted; 
for  in  plain  narrative,  the  mind,  feriptis  and  fe- 
date,  rejedls  perfonification  altogether:   Strada, 

in 
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in  his  hiftory  of  the  Belgic  Avars,  has  the  foUow- 
'ixig  pafiage,  .which,  hy  a  drained  elevation  a- 
bove  the  tone  of  the  fubje(5t,  deviates  into  bur- 
left,  , 

Vix  defccadcrat  a  pr?etoria  navi  Cacfar;  cum  fceda  ili- 
co  exorta  in  portu  tcmpeftas,  claflem  impetu  disjccit,  prx- 
toriam  hauiit:  quafi  non  veduram  ampllus  Csgfareni| 
Caefarifque  fortunam. 

Dec,  I .  /.  I  * 

Neither  do  I  approve,  in  Shakefpear,  the  fpeech 
of  King  John,  gravely  exhorting  the  citizens  of 
Angiers  to  a  furrender ;  though  a  tragic  writer 
has  much  greater  latitude  than  a  hiftorian.  Take 
the  following  fpecinaen  of  this  fpeech. 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron-iadignatipn  'gainft  your  walls.' 

J5l  2.fc.  3. 

Secondly,  If  extraordinary  marks  of  refped  to 
a  perfon  of  low  rank  be  ridiculous,  not  lefs  fp  is 
the  perfonification  of  a  low  objedt.  This  rule 
chiefly  regards  defcriptive  perfonification  :  for  ^n 
cbjeA  can  hardly  be  low  that  is  the  caufe  of  a  vio- 
lent paffion;  in  that  circumflance,  at  leaft,  it 
mud  be  an  objed  of  importance.  But  to  ailign 
any  rule  other  than  talle  merely,  for  avoiding  ob* 
jedls  that  are  below  even  defcriptive  j^rfonifica- 
tion,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  hard  taik.     A  poet 

(It  of 
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of  fuperior  genius  pofleffing  the  power  of  infla- 
ming the  mind,  may  take  liberties  that  would  be 
dangerous  for  others  to  rifk.  Homer  appears  not 
extravagant  in  animating  his  darts  and  arrows  i 
jior  Thomfon  in  animatingthe  /eafonsi,  the  winds, 
the  rains,  the  dews ;  he.  even  ventures  to  ani- 
mate the  diamond,  and  doth  it  with  propriety : 


That  polifh'd  bright 


And  all  its  native  luftre  let  abroad, 

Dares,  as  it  fparkles  on  the  fair-one's  breafl^ 

With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 

But  there  are  things  familiar  and  bafe,  to  which 
perfonification  cannot  defcend :  in  a  compofed 
ftate  of  mind,  to  animate  a  lump  of  matter  even 
in  the  mo{|  rapid  flight  of  fancy,  degenerates  in- 
to burleflc  : 

How  now  ?  What  noife  !  that  fpirit's  poflcfled  with  haftc, 
That  wounds  th'  unrefifting  poftern  with  thefe  ftrokes. 
'  Shake/pear f  Meafurefor  Meajure^  a&  4>/c.  6. 


Gr  from  the  fliorc 


The  plovers  when  to  fcatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  fing  their  wild  notes  to  the  lifl'ning  ixsafte. 

Tbomforiy  Springy  L  23, 

Speaking  of  a  man- s  hand  cut  ofi'in  battle : 

Te  decifa  fuum,  Laridc.  dextera  quaerit : 
ISemiapimefque  micant  digiti ;  ferrumque  retraAant. 

Mneia.  x.  395, 

Tlje 
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The  perfonification  here  of  a  hand  is  infufferable, 
efpecially  in  a  plain  narration :  not  to  mention 
that  fiich  a  trivial  incident  is  too  minutely  defcri- 
bed. 

*  1  *.  ,  .  ,  .      ,  . 

The  lame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  abftrad 
terms,  which  ought  not  to  be  animated  unlefs 
they  have  fonjie  natural  dignity.  Thomfon,  in 
this  article,  is  extremely  licentious  j'  witnefs  the 
following  inftances  out  of  many. 

,  O  vale  of  blifs !   O  foftly  fwelliiig  hiUs ! 
On  vrhich  ike  power  of  cultivation  lies. 
And  joys  to  fee  the  wonders  of  his  toil.  , 

"  Sunimer,  /.  I443* 

Then  fated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirjl 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl : 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  Oftober,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfeft,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years  ;  and  now  his  honeji  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent, 

i  "     Autumn^  I.  $i6i 

t 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  fufficient  to  avoid  improper 
fubjeds  :  fome  preparation  is  neceflaiy,  in  order 
to  rpufe  the  mind ;  for  the  imagination  refufes 
its  aid,  till  it  be  warmed  at  lead,  if  not  inflamed* 
Yet  Thomfon^  without  the  lead  ceremony  or 
preparation,  introduceth  each  fcafon  as  a  fenfiblo 
being: 

Qj  From 
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From  brightening  fields  of  xdicr  £adr  diiclos'd. 

Child  of  the  fun,  refulgent  Summer  comes. 

In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth*. 

He  comes  attended  by  the  fultry  hours. 

And  ever-fanning  breezes,  on  his  way ; 

While  from  his  ardent  look,   the  turning  Spring 

Averts  her  blufhful  face,  and  earth  and  ikies 

All-finjling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

\ 

See  Winter  comes,  t6  rule  the  vary'd  year. 
Sullen  and  fad  with  all  his  rifing  train. 
Vapours t  and  ckuds;  2iAJiorms, 

WiTtter,  L  u 

This  has  violently  the  air  of  writing  mechanical- 
ly without  tafte.  It  is  not  natural,  that  the  i- 
magination  of  a  writer  Ihould  be  fo  much  heated 
at  the  very  commencement ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
cannot  expedl  fuch  ductility  in  his  readers.  But 
if  this  pradfice  can  be  juftified  by  authority, 
Thomfon  has  one  of  no  mean  note  :  Vida  begins 
his  firft  eclogue  in  the  following  words : 

Dicite>  vos  Mufse,  etjuvenummemorate  querelas; 

Dicite ;  nam  motas  ipfas  ad  carmina  cautcs 

Et  requicfle  fuos  perhibent  vaga  flumina  curfus. 

Even  Shakefpear  is  not  always  careful  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  this  bold  figure.  Take  tlie  follow- 
ing inftance. 

■ 

—  Upon 
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—  Upon  thcfc  taxations^ 


The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  fpinfters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers ;   who> 
"Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger, 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  defp'rate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,   are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Danger  fcrves  among  them. 

Henry  VHI.  aSi  i  .fc.  4, 

Fourthly^  Defcriptive  perfonificat;on,  ftill 
more  than  what  is  paflionate,  ought  to  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  A  reader 
warmed  with  a  beautiful  fubjeft,  can  imagine,  e- 
ven  without  paffion,  the  winds,  for  example,  to 
be  animated :  but  ftill  the  winds  are  the  fubjeft  J 
and  any  adtion  afcribed  to  them  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  their  ufual  operation,  appearing  unna- 
tural, feldom  fails  to  banifli  the  illufion  altoge- 
ther:  the  reader's  imagination  too  farftrained> 
refufes  its  aid;  and  the  defcription  becomes  ob- 
fcure,  inftead  of  being  more  lively  and  ftriking. 
In-this  view,  the  following  paflage,  defcribing 
Cleopatra  on  fliipboard,  appears  to  me  excep- 
tionable. 

The  barge  (he  fat  in,  like  aburnifli'd  throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water ;    the  poop  was  beaten  gold. 
Purple  the  fails,  and  fb  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-fick  with  'em. 

Jntony  and  CUofaira,  off  2,  /c.  j» 

<^4  The 
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The  winds  irt'-their  impetuous  courfe  have    "f^o 
much  the  apj^arance  of  fury,  that  it  is  eafy     ^10 
figure  thoiih  -wreaking  their  l^efentnient  agaiirmiAl 
their  enemies,  by  deftroying  houfes,   fliips,  &cr^  --^  •, 
but  to  figure  them  love-fick,  has  no  refemblaa-^cne 
to  them  in  any  circumftance.     In  another 
age,  where  Cleopatra  is  alfo  the  fubjeft, 
pcrfonification  of  the  air  is  carried  beyond 
bounds : 


I  ■!    «i 


"The  city  caft 


Its  people  out  upon  her  ;  and  Antony 
Inthrdn'd  i'  th'  market-place,  did  fit  alone, 
Whiftling  to  th'  air,  which  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  ^ap  in  nature. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  adl  2.  fc.  '^. 

The  following  perfonification  of  the  earth  or  fo 
is  not  lefs  wild  : 

She  fliall  be  dignify'd  with  this  high  honoul^ 
To  bear  my  Lady's  train ;  left  the  bafe  es^rth 
Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  fteal  a  kifs ; 
And  of  fo  great  a  fevour  growing  proud, 
Diici  lin  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaftingly. 

Two  Gentlemen  rfVerona^   a6l  2.fc.  7, 


Shakefpear,  far  from  approving  fuch  intempe- 
rance of  imagination,  puts  this  fpeech  in  the 
mouth  of  a  ranting  lover.    Neither  can  I  relilh 

what  follow vs : 

Omnia 
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Omnia  quae,  Fhoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 

^udiit  Eurotas^  juffitque  edifcere  lauros, 

Ble  canit.  Virgil.  Sue,  vl.  82* 

The  chearfulnefs  fingly  of  a  paftoral  fong,  ^Vill 
fcarce  fupport  perfonification  in  the  loweft  de- 
gree. But  admitting,  that  a  river  gently  flow- 
ing may  be  imagined  a  fenfible  being  liftening  to 
afong;  I  cannot  enter  into  the  conceit  of  the  ri- 
ver's ordering  his  laurels  to  learn  the  fohg :  here 
all  refemblance  to  any  thing  real  is  quite  loft. 
This  however  is  copied  literally  by  one  of  our 
greateft  poets ;  early  indeed,  before  maturity  of 
tafte  or  judgement : 

Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flowed  along, 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  fong. 

Pope^s  Pqfiorals,  pqfi,  14.  /.  3. 

This  author,  in  riper  years,  is  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  deviation  from  the  rule.  Dullnefs  may 
be  imagined  a  Deity  or  idol,  to  be  worihipped 
by  bad  writers  ;  but  then  fome  fort  of  difguife  is 
requifite,  fome  baftard  virtue  muft  be  beftowed, 
to  give  this  idol  a  plaufible  appearance.  Yet  in 
the  Dtmciad^  dullnefs,  without  the  leaft  difguife^ 
is  made  the  objeft  of  worflilp  :  the  mind  rejeds 
fuch  a  fidtion  as  unnatural ;  for  dullnefs  is  a  de- 
fed,  of  which  evea  the  duUeft  mortal  is  a- 
ihamed  .• 

Thea 
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Then  he :  great  tamer  of  all  humaQ  art ! 

Firft  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 

DullneTs  !  whofe  good  old  caufe  I  yet  defend^ 

With  whom  my  mufe  began,  with  whom  ihall  end, 

E'6r  fince  Sir  Fopling*s  periwig  was  praife^ 

To  the  laft  honours  of  the  Bull  and  Bays  ! 

O  thou !   of  bus*nefs  the  dii*eftiag  foul ! 

To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the  bowl. 

Which,   as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true. 

Obliquely  wadling  to  the  mark  in  view  : 

O !  ever  gracious  to  perplexed  mankind. 

Still  fpread  a  healing  mift  before  the  mind  : 

And,  left  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light. 

Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night. 

Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence. 

Guard  tjie  fure  barrier  between  that  and  fenfc  ; 

Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas*ning  thread. 

And  hang  fome  curious  cobweb  in  its  ftead  ! 

A^,  forc'd  from  wind- guns,  lead  irfelf  can  fly. 

And  pond'rous  flugs  cut  fwiftly  through  the  iky  ; 

As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owa. 

The  wheels  above  urg*d  by  the  load  below : 

Me  Emptinefs,  and  Dullncfs  could  infpire. 

And  were  my  elafticity,  and  fire.  i?.  1. 163. 

The  following  inftance  is  flretched  beyond  all 
rcfemblance :  it  is  bold  to  take  a  part  or  mem- 
ber of  a  living  creature,  and  to  beftow,  upon  it 
life,  volition,  and  adion  :  after  animating  two 
fuch  members,  it  is  ftill  bolder  to  make  one  en- 
vy the  other  ^  for  this  is  wide  of  any  refemblancc 
to  reality :  '^ 
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Dcnoftribad 


Mericamenti  fia  gtodlce  quella^ 

Che  la  bocca  ha  piu  bclla, 

Tuttc  concordcmcnte 

EkSer  la  beliffima  Amarllli ; 

£d'  ella  i  fuoi  begli  pcchi 

Dolcemente  chiaando, 

Di  modefto  roflbr  tutu  fi  tini^i 

£  moftro  ben,  che  non  men  be^a  e  dentro 

Di  quel  che  fia  di  fuori; 

Ofoffe,   che'l  bel  volto     ~ 

Avefie  invidia  all'  onorata  boccsu 

E  s*  a^dornafie  aiich'  egli 

Delia  purpurea  fiia  pompofa  vefta, 

Quafi  volefle  dir,  fon  bello  anch'io. 

Pqftor  Fid0,  ma  Z.fc.  i. 

Fifthly,  The  enthufiafrfi  of  paffion  may  have 
the  efFed:  to  prolong  paffionate  perfonification : 
but  defcriptive  perfonification  cannot  be  difpatch- 
ed  in  too  few  words ;  a  circumftantiate  defcription 
diflblves  the  charm,  and  makes  the  attempt  to 
perfoiiify  appear  ridiculous.  Homer  fucceeds  in 
animating  his  darts  and  arrows :  but  fuch  perfo- 
nification fpun  out  in  a  French  tranflation,  is 
xriere  burlelk  ? 

£t  la  fleche  en  furje,  avide  de  fon  fang. 
Part,  vole  \  lui,  I'atteint,  ct  lui  percc  le  flanc. 

Horace  fays  happily, 

Foft  cquitem  fedet  atra  Cura. 

Sec 


y 
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See  how  this  thought  degenerates  by  being  divi- 
ded, like  the  fonner^  into  a  number  of  mihiitc 
parts : 

XJn  fou  rcmpli  d'crreurs,  que  Ic  trouble  accompagne 
£t  malade  a  la  ville  ainfi  qu'^  la  compagne. 
En  vain  monte  a  cheval  pour  tromperfon  ennui, 
Le  Chagrin  monte  en  croupe  et  galope  avec  lui. 

A  poet,  in  a  Ihort  and  lively  expreflion,  may  a- 
nimate  his  mufe,  his  genius,  and  even  his  verfe: 
but  to  animate  his  verfe,  and  to  addrefs  a  whole 
epiille  to  it,  as  Boileau  doth  *,  is  Infupport- 
able. 

The  following  paflage  is  not  lefs  faulty. 

Her  fete  is  whifper'd  by  the  gende  breeze^ 

And  told  in  fighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees  : 

The  trembling  trees,   in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood^ 

Her  fete  remurmur  to  the  filver  flood ; 

The  filver  flood,  fo  lately  calm,  appears 

Sweird  with  new  paflSon,  and  o'erflows  with  tears ; 

The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore, 

Daphne,  our  grief !  our  glory !  now  no  more. 

Pope^s  Paftorals,  iv.  6i. 

Let  grief  or  love  have  the  power  to  animate  the 
winds,  the  trees,  the  floods,  provided  the  fi- 
gure be  difpatched  in  a  fingle  expreflion  :  even 
in  that  cafe,  the  figure  feldom  has  a  good  effect; 

•  Epiftlc  IP. 

becaufe 


\ 
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becaufe  grief  or  love  of  the  paftoral  kind,  are 
caufes  rather  too  faint  for  fo  violent  an  effedl  as 
imagining  the  winds,  ,  trees,  or  floods,  to  hq 
fenfible  beings.  But  when  this  figure  is  delibe- 
rately fpread  out  with  great  regularity  an,d  accu-.- 
racy,  through  many  lines,  the  reader,  inftead  of 

relifliing  it,  is  ftruck  with  its  ridiculous  appear-r 
ance. 


SECT.       IL 
4  P  0  S  T  R  0  P  H  E. 

THis  figure  and  the  former  are  derived  from 
the  fame  principle.  If,  to  favour  a  plain- 
tive paflion,  we  can  beftow  a  momentary  fenfi- 
bility  upon  an  inanimate  object,  it  is  not  more 
difficult  to  beftow  a  momentary  prefence  upon  a 
fenfible  being  who  is  abfent : 

Hinc  Drcpani  me  portus  et  illaetabilis  ora 
Accipit,     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempeftatibus  aftus, 
Heu !  genitorem,  omnis  curse  cafiifque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchifen  :  hie  me  pater  optime  fejjum 
Deferis^  heu !    tantis  nequicquam  erepte  periclis. 
Net  vates  Helenus,  cum  multa  horrenda  moncrct, 
Hos  mihi  praedixit  ludlus ;  non  dira  Celseno. 

Mneid.  iii.  707. 

Strikp 
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Sti'ikc  the  harp  in  praifc  of  Br^cla,  whom  I  leift  in  tUc 
iflc  of  mift,  the  fpoufe  of  tny  love.  Doft  thou  raife  ttiy 
feir  fipicc  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  .Cuchullia  i 
The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  fhall  de- 
ceive thjee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love, 
and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall 
of  my  feafts,  and  think  of  die  times  that  are  paft ;  for  I 
will  not  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  is  gone.  O  Connali 
fpeakof  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  nund;  1:^ 
for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white  bofom'd  daag^^  m\ 
ter  of  Sorglan. 

Speaking  of  Fingal, 

Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  arm  ihall  ffl^SP 
their  battles.     Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers ;  the  ^^' 

feft  in   the  days  of  their  peace  :  thou  fpcakeft,  and  ^^ 

thoufands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of  r^  "^ 
fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  Fingal,  chief  of  the  loa-^^  J 
hills. 


This  figure  is  fometimes  joined  with  the  forme 
things  inanimate,  to  qualify  them  for  liftenjng 
a  pafl[ionate  expoftulation,  are  not  only  perfon 
fied,  but  alfo  conceived  to  be  prefent  : 

Et,  fi  fata  Deum,  fi  mens  non  lafeva  fuiflet, 

Impulerat  ferro  Argolicas  foedare  latebras  : 

Trojaque  nuncjlares,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres. 

JEneid.  il  54, 

Helena. r~*- ''  ■     ■    '  Poor  Lord,  is't  I 

^bat, chafe  thee  from  thy  country,  apd  e^tpofc 

Thoft 


^^ 
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Thole  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  non-Tparing  war  ?     And  is  it  I 

That  drive  th6c  from  the  f^ortive  court,  where  thou 

Waft  flidt  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  fmoky  mi&ets  ?  Oyou  leaden  mejfengersy 

That  ride  upon  the  violent  fpeed  of  fire, 

Fly  with  faHe  aim ;  pierce  the  ftill  moving  air, 

That  fings  with  piercing  ;  do  not  touch  my  Lord. 

JWs  well  that  ends  well,  aB'i.fc.  4, 

A|id  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,  faid  Nathos 
wkh  a  fmile :  the  fons  of  car-borne  Ufnoch  will  never 
tremble  in  danger.  Why  doft  thou  roll  wkh  all  thy  foam, 
thou  roaring  feaofUUin;  why  do  ye  rufUe  on  your 
dark  wings,  ye  whiftling  tempcfts  of  the  Iky  ?  Do  ye 
think,  ye  ftorms,  that  ye  ke^p  Nathos  on  the  coaft? 
No;  his  foul  detains  him;  children  of  the  night!  Al- 
thos  hring  H>y  father's  arios,  <hc.  FingaL 

Whither  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  faid  the  King  of 
Morven !  Doft  thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth, 
and  purfue  the  fhower  in  other  l^nds  ?  Why  comeft 
not  thpu  to  my  fails,  to  the  blue  face  of  my  feas  ?  The 
foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  I^ing  is  abfent. 

FingaL 

Haft  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden 
hair'd  fon  of  theiky!  The  weft  hath  open'd  its  gates  7 
the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  gather  to  be- 
hold thy  beauty :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads ;  they 
fee  thee  lovely  in  thyfleq);  but  they  flirink  away  with 
fear.  Reft  in  thy  fhadowy  cave,  O  fun  !  and  let  thy  re- 
tprn  be  in  joy.  FingaL 

J 

X  Daughter 
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Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  !  the  filence  of  thj 
face  is  pleafant.  Tbou  comeft  forth  in  lovelinefs  :  the 
fiars  attend  thy  bhie  fteps  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds  rejoice 
in  thy  prefence,  O  moon !  and  brighten  their  dark-brown 
fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  I 
The  ftars  are  afhamed  in  thy  prefence,  and  turn  aiide 
their  fparkling  eyes.  Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy 
courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows? 
Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  OiBan  ?  Dwelleft  thou  io  the 
Ihadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  fibers  f^dlen  from  heaven; 
and  are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  I 
Yes,  they  have  fallen,    fair  light;  and  often  doft 

thou  retire  to  mourn.  * But  thou  thyielf  (halt,  one 

night,  fail ;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The 
ftars  will  then  lift  their  heads :  they,  who  in  thy  pre- 
fence  were  aihamed,  will  rejoice.  Fingd 


This  figure,  like  all  others,  requires  an  agi- 
tation of  mind.  In  plain  narrative,  as,  for  ex 
ample,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  it 
has  no  good  efFed: : 


-   i 


Fauno  Picus  pater  ;  ifque  parentem 


Tc»  Saturne,  refert ;  tu  fanguinb  ultimus  audor. 

JEneid.  vii.  48^ 


SECT. 
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.    s  E  c  T.     m. 

•  ■  -  ^  -  • 

H  r  P  E  R  B  OLE, 

}      •  -  ,         •     c  ^     •  ■ 

TN  this  figure^  by  which  an  objea  is  magnified 
or  diminifhed  beyond  the  truth,  we  have  an- 

P^her  effeft  of  the  foregoing  principle*  An  ob- 
J^^  uncommon  with  refpedl  to  fize,  either  very 
S^'eat  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  llrikes  us  with 
'Mrprife ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  th^ 
^ind  a  momentary  conviction  that  the  objeft  is 
§^eater  or  lefs  than  it  is  in  reality*:  the  fame 
•ffedt,  precifely,  attends  figurative  grandeur  ck 
ittlenefs;  and  hence  the  hyperbole  which  ex^ 
wefles  this  momentary  convidtion.  A  writer, 
aking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion,  enrich- 
!S  hi&  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole  :  and 
he  reader;  even  in  his  cooleft  moments,  re- 
ilhes  this  figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  ope- 
ation  of  nature  upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  a 
►vriter  is  generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying 
3y  a  hyperbole  than  in  diminiihing.  The  reafon 
is,  that  a  minute  objecl  contracts  the  mind,  and 
Fetters  its  power  of  imagination ;  but  that  the 
mind,  dilated  and  inflamed  with  a  grand  objedt, 

•  Sec  chapters. 

Vol.  11;  R  moulds 
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moulds  objeds  for  its  gratification  with  great  fiu 
cility.  Lon^nus,  with  refped  to  a  diminiihing 
hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludicrous  thought 
from  a  comic  poet  :  *'  He  \vas  OMrner  of  a  bit  of 
^^  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian  let* 
ter  */'  But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the 
hyperbole  has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magni- 
fying tibje(fts ;  of  which  take  the  following  a- 
amples : 

For  an  the  bmd  which  thou  feed,  to  thee  will  I  give  k, 
and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make  thy  feed  as 
the  duft  of  the  earth :  Co  that  if  a  man  can  number  (he 
duft  of  the  earth,  then  (hall  thy  feed  alfo  be  numbered. 

CeruJisTjj^.  15. 16. 

Ilia  vel  inta£te  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina :  nee  teneras  curfu  IxMet  ariftas. 

JEneid.  viL  808. 


Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 


Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluAus,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  altemos,  et  fidera  verberat  und&. 

Mncid.  iii^  421* 


Hprrificis  juxta  tonat  j£tna  ruinis^ 


Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem^ 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  : 
AttoUitque  globos  flammarum^  et  fidera  lambit. 

Mneid.  iii.  571. 


7  Chap.  31.  of  bis  trettife  on  tbe  fUblime. 


Speaking 
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Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 


Ipfearduus^  altaque  pulfat 


Sidera.  /Eneid.  iii.  619. 


When  he  (peaks, 


The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  ftill. 

Henry  V.  oEl  ufc.i. 

Now  fhield  with  fhield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos*d, 
Hoft  againft  hoft  with  fhadowy  fquadronsdrew. 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  teoipefts  flew, 
ViAors  and  vanquifh'd  join  promifcuous  cries, 
^nd  fhrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  ariie  ; 
With  (beaming  blood  the  flippVy  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fweli  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv.  5oS« 

The  following  may  alfo  pafs,  though  ftretched 
pretty  far. 

E  conjungendo  a  temerario  ardire 
Eftrema  forza,  e  mfaticabil  lena 
Vien  che  fi'  impetuofo  il  ferro  gire, 
Che  ne  trema  la  terra,  el  ciel  balena. 

CUrufalem,  cant.  6.JI,  46. 

Quintilian  *  is  fenfible  that  tliis  figure  is  natu- 
ral :  "  For/'  fays  he,  "  not  contented  with 
*'  truth,  we  naturally  incline  to  augment  or  di- 

*  L.  8.  cap.  6.  in  fin. 

R  2  "  minifli 
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"  minifh  beyond  it ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  hy- 


U^ 


=1 


"  perbole  is  familiar  even  among  the  vulgar  an( \ 

"illiterate:"  and  he  adds,  veryjuftly;  ^  Tha' 
**  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  fiibje 
"  of  itfelf  exceeds  the  common  meafure."     Froin: 
thefe  premifles,  one  would  not  exped  the  fol 
lowing  inference,  the  only  reafon  he  can  find  fo 
juftifying  this  figure  of  fpeech,  "Concediture 
*^  nim  amplius  dicere,  quia  dici  quantum  eflr 
*' non  potei^:  meliufque  ultra  quam  citra  fta 
"  oratio/'     (VVe  are  indulged  to  fay  more  tha 
enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough;  andl^t 
is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)      In  the  nain.^ 
of  wonder,  why  this  flight  and  childilh  reafon.^ 
ing,  when  immediately  before  he  had  obferved^ 
that  the  hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ? 
I  could  not  refill  this  perfonal  flroke  of  criticifm  J 
intended  not  againft  our  author,  for  no  humari 
creature  is  exempt  from  error,  but  againfl  th^ 
blind  veneration  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient  claf" 
fie  writers,  without  diflinguifhing  their  blemifl^*^ 
es  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure  ^ 
and  the  ^principle  on  which  it  is  ereded ;  I  pro — 
ceed,  as  in  the  firfl  feftion,  to  the  rules  by  whic 
it  ought  to  be  governed.     And^  in  the  firfl  plac^ 
it  is  a  capital  fault,  to  introduce  an  hyperbole  i 
the  defcription  of  an  ordinary  objed:  or  event  f 
for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural,  be- 
ing deflitute  of  furprife,    its  only  foundation* 
Take  the  following  inflance,  where  tHe  fubjedt  is 

extremely. 
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extremely  familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the 
iJiore  after  a  fhip wreck, 

X  kw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 
^nd  ride  upon  their  backs ;   he  trode  the  water ; 
"Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moft  fwoln  that  qjet  him  :   his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,   and  oar*d 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lull:y  ftrokes 
To  th'Jbore^  that  o'er  his  wave-borne  bails  bow'd. 
As  {looping  to  relieve  him. 

Tempeftt  aEtZ.fc.i. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from 
what  is  faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the 
tone  of  any  difpiriting  paffion  ;  forrow  in  parti- 
cular will  never  prompt  fuch  a  figure  j  and  for 
that  reafon  the  following  hyperboles  muft  be 
condemned  as  unnatural : 

; 

K.  Rich.  Aumcrle,   thou  weep'ft,  my  tei^er-hearted 
coufin! 
Well  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears ; 
Our  fighsy  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer-com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Richard  II.  a6l  ^^^fc^  6. 

Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  loweft  ftream 
Do  kifs  the  moft  exalted  Aloises  of  all. 

Julius  Cafar^  aSl  i.  fc,  i. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wiih  to  fucceed,  ought 

R  3  always 
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always  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye :  he  ought 
in  particular  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or 
expreffion,  till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepa^ 
red.  For  this  rcafon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  be— 
ginning  of  a  work  can  never  be  in  its  place.  Ejc— 
ample  : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent. 

Horat.  Carm.  Uh.  !•  od^  15. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  niceft  point  of  all,  is  - 

to  afcertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole, 

beyond  which  being  overftrained  it  has  a  bad  ef- 

feft*     tronginus,  in  the  above-cited  chapter,  with 

great  propriety  of  thought,  enters  a  caveat  a- 

gainft  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind :  he  compares  it 

to  a  bowftring,  which  relaxes  by  overftraining, 

and  produceth  an  effeft  direftly  oppofite  to  what 

is  intendgd.     To  afcertain  any  precife  boundary, 

would  be  difficult,  if  not  impradlicable.     Mine 

fhall  be  an  humbler  tafk,  which  is,  to  give  a  fpe- 

cimen  of  what  I  reckon  overftrained  hyperboles ; 

and  I  fhall  be  extremely  curt  upon  them,  be- 

caufe  examples  are  to  be  found  every  where :  no 

fault  is  more   common  among  writers  of  infe* 

rior  rank ;  and  inftances  are  found  even  among 

thofe  of  the  fineft  tafte  j  witnefs  the  following 

hyperbole,  top  bold  even  for  an  Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur, 
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Hotfpur,  talking  of  Mortifli^r : 

In  fingle  oppoCtioa  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendowen 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severp's  flood ; 

"Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  ^mong  the  trembling  reeds. 

And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 

Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firji  Part  Henry  JV,  a^  1  ,fc,  4, 

Speiaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne'er  had  a  Eling  imtll  his  time : 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  conmiand : 
[is  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams  1 
[is  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings : 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awfiil  fire. 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  &ces. 
What  fhould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 

He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,   but  conquered. 

Firji  Part  Henry  Yi,a6li./c.i^ 

Laftly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced 
with  all  advantages^  ought  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  feweft  words  poffible :  as  it  cannot  be 
relifhed  but  in  the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the 
mind,  a  leifurely  View  difTolves  the  charm,  and 
difcovers  the  defcription  to  be  extravagant  at 
J^ft,  J^nd  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.     This  ifault  is 

R  2j.  palpable 
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palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  paileth  for  one  of  the 
niofl  compkte  in  the  French  language ;  Phillis, 
in  a  long  an  i  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  ferto 
outfliine  the  fun  as  he  outfliines  the  flars  ; 

Xe  file  nee  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  I'onde, 
L'air  devenoit  ferainet  rO^impe  vermeil, 
Et  I'aaiourcux  Zephir  affranchi  du  fomeil, 
Keflufciioit  ies  flears  d'une  haleine  fc^ondc, 

L'Aurore  deploy  ok  Tor  de  h  trefle  blonde, 
Et  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  foleil ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venpit  au  plus  grand  appareil 
Qii*il  foil  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  Ic  monde  ; 

Quand  la  jeune  Philis  au  vifage  riant. 
Sonant  de  fon  palab  plus  clair  que  I'oricnt, 
Fit  voir  une  lumiere  ct  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  flambeau  du  jour,   n'eR  foiez  pcnnt  jaloux, 

Vous  parutcs  alors  auffi  peu  devanc  elle. 

Que  le&  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vans. 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefled  in  a 
lingle  line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more 
advantageous  light,  than  the  whole  of  this  much" 
laboured  poem ; 

Up  iQfe  t]ie  fuPi  ta4  up  n>fe  Emelic, 


SECT, 


II 
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SECT.      IV. 


The  means  or  injirument  conceived  to  be  the  a- 
gent. 


WHen  we  furvey  a  number  of  objefts  con- 
neded  together,  that  which  makes  the 
greateft  figure  employs  chiefly  our  attention; 
and  the  emotion  it  iraifes,  if  lively,  jwompts  us 
even  to  exceed  nature  in  the  conception  we  form 
of  the  objed*     Take  the  following  examples. 

For  Neleus'  ibiis  Alcides'  rage  had  flain. 

A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  thefe  inftances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  thd 
force  of  Pirus,  being  the  capital  circumltances, 
are  fo  far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  agents 
that  produce  the  effeds, 

In  the  following  inftances,  hunger  being  tho 
chief  circumftance  in  the  defcription,  is  itfelf  i- 
magined  to  be  the  patient : 

Whofc  bvngcr  has  pot  tailed  foQd  thcfc  three  days. 

Jane  Share. 

—  As 
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As  when  xht  force 


Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  hill. 

Paradife  Loft, 


As  when  the  potent  rod 


Of  Amjram's  fan,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

Wav'd  round  the  coaft»  upcall'd  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  locufts.  Paradife  Lojln 


SECT.       V. 

A  figure^  njQhich^  among  related  ohjeCtsy  extends 
the  properties  of  one  to  anotlier. 

THis  figure  i&  not  dignified  with  a  proper 
name,  becaufe  it  has  ()een  overlooked  by 
writers.  It  merits,  however,  a  place  in  this 
work ;  «and  muft  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  for- 
merly handled,  as  depending  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. Giddy  brinks  jovial  wine ^  daring  wound^ 
are  examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjectives 
that  cannot  be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  the 
fubftantives  to  which  they  are  joined  :  a  brinky 
for  example,  cannot  be'  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  that  can  fignify  any 
of  its  qualities  or  attributes.  When  we  exa- 
mine attentively  the  exprefllon,  we  difcover,  that 
a  brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that  ef- 
fedl  in  thofe  who  (land  on  it :  in  the  fame  man- 
ner a  wound  is  faid  t(^  b^  darin^y  not  with  re- 

fpeft 


[ 
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fped  to  itfelf,  but  with  refpeft  to  the  boldnefs  of 
the  perfon  who  inflifts  it :  and  wine  is  faid  to  be 
jovial^  as  infpiring  mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the^ 
attributes  of  one  fubjeft  are  extended  to  another 
with  which  it  is  connedled ;  and  the  expreffion 
of  fuch  a  thought  muft  be  confidered  as  a  figure, 
becaufe  the  attribute  is  not  applicable  to  the  fub- 
jeifl  in  any  proper  fenfe. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this^  figure,  which 
we  fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle 
fliall  we  refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  privilege  to  al- 
ter the  nature  of  things,  and  at  pleafure  to  be, 
flow  attributes  upon  a  fubjeft  to  which  they  do 
not  belong  I  It  is  an  evident  truth,  which  we 
have  had  often  occafion  to  inculcate,  that  the  , 
mind  pajQTeth  eafily  and  Aveetly  along  a  train  of 
connedled  objefts;  and,  where  the  objedls  are 
intimately  connefted,  that  it  is  difpofed  to  carry 
along  the  good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to  ano- 
ther ;  efpecjally  when  it  is  in  any  degree  inflla- 
med  with  tliefe  properties  *.  From  this  prin-^ 
ciple  is  derived  the  figure  under  confideration. 
Language,  invented  for  the  communication  of 
thought,  would  be  imperfed:,  if  it  were  nbt  ex-^ 
preffive  even  of  the  {lighter  propenfities  and 
more  delicate  feelings :  but  language  cannot  re- 
main fo  imperfed^  among  a  people  who  have  re- 
ceived any  polifh ;  becaufe  language  is  regulated 

^  S(e  phap.  2*  pari;  i.fed*  ^ 

by 
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by  internal  feeling,  and  is  gradually  fo  improved 
as  to  exprefs  whatever  pafTes  in  the  mind.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  a  fword  in  the  hand  of  a 
coward,  is  termed  a  coward  fword^  the  expref- 
fion  is  fignificative  of  an  internal  operation  j  for 
the  mind,  in  pafling  from  the  agent  to  its  inftru- 

.  ment,  is  difpofed  to  extend  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
perties of  the  former.  Governed  by  the  fame 
principle,  ^  we  fay  UJiening  ftar,  by  extending  the 
attribute  lijiening  of  the  man  who  liltens,  to  the 
paffion  with  which  he  is  moved.  In  the  expref- 
fion,  bolddeed^  or  atsdaxf acinus j  we  extend  to 
the  effedt,  what  properly  belongs  to  the  caule. 
But  not  to  wafte  time  by  making. a  comnientary 
upon  every  expreffion  of  this  kind,  the  befl  way 
to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  fubjeft,  is  to  ex- 
hibit a  table  of  the  different  relations  that  may 

»  give  occafion  to  this  figure.  And  in  viewing  this 
table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the  figure  can  ne- 
ver have  any  grace  but  where  the  relations  are 
of  the  mofl  intimate  kind. 

I .  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  exprefled  as  an 
attribute  of  the  dfTeft. 

Audax  facinus« 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  fo/i  difcovcry  make. 


An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound. 


— T# 


fc-i.' 
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To  my  adventrous  {ong^ 


That  with  ao  middle  flight  intends  to  foar. 

Paradtfe  Loft. 

2 .  An  attribute  of  the  efFeft  expreffed  as  an  at- 
tribute of  the  caufe. 

Quos  periilTe  ambos  mifera  cenfebam  in  man. ' 

Plautm, 

No  wonder,  fallen  fuch  a  pernicious  height. 

Paradife  Loft. 

3 .  An  effedl  expreffed  as  an  attribute  of  the 
caufe. 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  night,  Mufing  mid- 
night. Panting  height,  Aftonifh'd  thought,  Mournful 
gloom. 

Cafting  a  dim  nUgious  light. 

MUtoih  Camus. 

And  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  xht  jocund  rebecks  lound. 

Milton,  Alegro, 

-,    4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjedt  beftowed  upon 
•ne  of  Its  parts  or  members. 

Longing  arms. 
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It  was  the  Q^tii^ale,  and  doc  the  laik. 
That  picrc*d  AcfcoffmlYycBaw  o£  thine  car. 


—  Oh,  lajbj 


Tho(e  moft  ungcade  looks  and  angry  weapons; 
Unlds  you  mean  my  grie£i  and  IdOiog  fears 
Should  fbrtch  me  out  at  your  relent Ufs  icau 

Fair  Penitent^  sSj. 


And  ready  now 


To  ftoop  with  wearied  wing,  and  wUUng  feet. 
On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  worid. 

Paradt/e  Lqft^  h,  3. 

5.   A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inftro- 
ment  with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  corward  fwords  half  out  their  fhells  I 

6  •  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  fub- 
jedl  upon  which  it  operates. 

High-climbing  hilL  Miboru 

7 .  A  quality  of  one  fubjed  given  to  another. 

.  Icciy  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis.  liorst.  Carm.  /.  i .  ode  29. 

When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  brbg  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair* 

Shake/pear, 


By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempeft,  fleers  ihefearle/s  fliip. 

Iliadf  xxiii.  385. 

Then,  nothing  loath»  th'  enamoiir'd  fair  he  led. 
And  funk  tranfported  on  the  confcious  bed. 

Odyjfey,  viii.  337. 

AJiupidmomcnt  motionlefs  fhe  flood. 

Summer,  /.  1336. 

8.  A  circumftance  connefted  with  a  fubjeft,  ex- 
prefTed  as  a  quality  of  the  fubjedt. 

Breezy  fummit. 

*Tb  ours  the  chance  oi fighting  fields  to  try. 

Iliad,  i.  301. 

Oh !  had  I  dy'd  before  that  well-fought  wall. 

Odyjf.  V.  395. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  exprefling 
an  effed  as  an  attribute  of  the  caufe,  is  not  fo  a- 
greeable  as  the  oppofite  expreflion.  The  progrefs 
from  caufe  to  efTed  is  natural  and  eafy :  the  op- 
pofite  progrefs  refembles  retrograde  motion  *  j  , 
and  therefore  panting  height^  ajionip^d  thought y 
are  flrained  and  uncouth  expreffions,  which  a 
writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  lefs  (trained,  to  apply  to  a  fubjeft  in 

*  Sec  chap.  i. 

its 
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its  prefent  (late,  an  epiiiiet  that  may  belong  to  it 
in  fome  future  ftate : 

Suhmerfafque  obrue  puppes.  JEneid,  i.  73. 

And  mighty  n/inj  £all.  HiaJ,  t. /^ii. 

Impious  Tons  their  mangled  fathers  woimd. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  TTiat  the 
property  of  one  fubjeft  ought  not  to  be  bellowed 
upon  another  with  which  that  property  is  incon- 
gruous: 

K.  Rich. How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefencc  ? 

Richard  H.  o^  3.  y^,  6. 

The  connedion  between  an  awful  fuperior  and 
his  fubmiflive  dependent  is  fo  intimate,  that  an 
attribute  may  readily  be  transferred  from  the  one 
to  the  other :  but  awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  tranf- 
ferred,  becaufe  it  is  inconCftent  with  fubmiffion. 


SECT.     VI. 


Metaphor  and  jillegory. 


A  Metaphor  differs  from  a  fimile,  in  form  on- 
ly, not  in  fubftance :  in  a  fimile  the  two 
fubjeds  are  kept  cjiftindl  in  the  expreflion,  as 

well 
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^  \rell  as  in  the  thought ;  in  a  metaphor,  the  two 
fubjefts  are  kept  dillind  in  thought  only,  not  ia 
the  expreflion.     A  hero  refembles  a  lion,    and 

&  upon  that  refemblance  many  fimiles  have  been 
made  by  Homer  and  other  poets.     But  inftead  of 
refembling  a  lion,  let  us  take  the  aid  of  the  ima- 
gination,  and  feign  or  figure  the  hero  to  be  a 
lion :  by  this  variation  the  fimile  is  converted  in- 
to a  metaphor ;  which  is  carried  on  by  defcribing 
all  the  qualities  of  a  lion  that  refenible  thofe  of 
the  hero.     The  fundamental  pleafure  here,  that 
of  refemblance,  belongs  to  the  thought  as  diftln- 
guiflied"  from  the    expreflion.      An    additional 
pleafure  arifes  from  the  expreflion :   the  poet,  by 
figuring  his  hero  to  be  a  lion,  goes  on  to  defcribe 
the  lion  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  the  hero ;  and 
his  defcription  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  by  exprefling 
the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the   hero  in  new 
terms,  which,  properly  fpealdng,  belong  not  to 
him,   but  to  the  lion.     This  will  better  be  un- 
derftood  by  examples.     A  family  connected  with 
a  common  parent,  refembles  a  tree,  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  which  are  connefted  with  a  com- 
mon root  r  but  let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  family  is 
figured,  not  barely  to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a 
tree ;  and  then  the  fimile  will  be  converted  into 
a  metaphor,  in  the  following  manner. 

Edward's  fev'n  fens,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 
"Were  fev'n  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  thefe  branches  by  the  (Jeft'nies  cut  : 
.      Vpi-.II,  S  But 


^ 
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But  Thomas,  my  dear  Lord,  my  life,  my  Glo'ftcr, 
One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root. 
Is  hacked  down,  and  his  fummer»leaves  all  faded. 
By  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloody  axe. 

Richard  II.  A£f  !•  /c.  I. 

.    Figuring  human  life  to  be  a  voyage  at  fea  2 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affah's  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  fhallows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  muft  take  the  current  when  it  ferves. 

Or  lofc  our  ventures, 

jfulius  Cafar^  a5l  4.  /c,$. 

Figuring  glory  and  honour  to  be    a  garland  of 

flowers: 

• 

Hot/pur. '^^ Wou'd  to  heav'n. 

Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

Pr,  Henry.  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thcc ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head, 

Firjl  Part  Henry  IV.  a<57  5.  fc.  9, 

f 

Figuring  a  man  who  hath  acquired  great  reputa^ 
tion  and  honour  to  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit : 

Oh,  boys,  this  ftory 

The  world  may  read  in  me :  my  body's  mark'd 
.    With  Roman  fwords ;  and  my  report  was  once  • 
yifft  with  the  beft  of  note.    Cymbeline  lov'd  me ; 

And 
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And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off :.  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 

Whofc  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.     But  in  one  nighty 

A  ftorm  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves ; 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather, 

Cymbetiney  a6l  'i,  fc,  i, 

Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  ihells,  faid  Swaran  of 
the  dark-brown  (hield.  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  qf 
ipring :  in  war  the  mountain-ftorm.  Take  now  my  hand 
in  friendfhip,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven,  FingaL 

Thow  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  migh^ 
ty  OfBan.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft  :  my 
tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree 
jn  thy  prcfence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me : 
but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid 
my  green  head  low ;  the  fpring  returned  with  its  fhowers^ 
but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe ,  FingaK 

I  am  aware  that  the  term  metaphor  has  been  u- 
led  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe  than  I  give  it ;  but 
I  thought  it  of  confequence,  in  a  difquifition  of 
fome  intricacy,  tb  feparate  things  that  differ  from 
each  other,  and  to  confine  words  within  their  moft 
proper  fenfe.  An  allegory  differs  from  a  meta- 
phor ;^  and  what  I  would  chufe  to  call  a  figure  of 
Jpeechj  diflers  from  both,  I  proceed  to  explain 
thefe  differences.  A  metaphor  is  defined  above 
to  be  an  operation  of  the  imagination,  figuring 
one  thiiig  to  be  another.  An  allegory  requires 
no  operation  of  the  imagination,  nor  is  one  thing 

S  z    .  figured 
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figured  to  be  another  :  it  conlifts  in  chufing  a 
fubjedt  having  properties  or  circumftances  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  principal  fubjeft ;  and  the  for- 
mer is  defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent 
the  latter :  the  fiibjeft  thus  reprefented  is  kept 
out  of  view ;  we  are  left  to  difcover  it  by  reflec- 
tion ;  and  we  are  pleafed  with  the  difcovery, 
becaufe  it  is  our  own  work.  Qulntilian  *  gives 
the  following  inftance  of  an  allegory : 

O  navis,  referent  in  marc  tc  novi 

Flu^s.     O  quid  agis  ?  fbrtiter  occupa  portum. 

Herat,  lib^  i.  o^  14, 

and  explains  it  el'^gantly  in  the  following  words; 
"  Totufque  ille  Horatii  locus,  quo  navim  pro  re- 
*'  publica,  fludtuum  tempeftates  pro  bellis  civili- 
^'  bus,  portum  pro  pace  atque  concordia,  dicit." 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  or  more  corredt  allege^ 
ry  than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is 
made  to  reprefent  God's  own  people  the  Jews : 

Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  haft  caft 
out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  didft  caufe  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  wei-e  co- 
vered with  its  fhadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like 
the  goodly  cedars.  Why  haft  thou  then  broken  down 
her  hedges,  fo  that  all  which  pafs  dp  pluck  her  ?  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wafte  it,  and  the  wild  beaft 
doth  devour  it.     Return,  we  befeech  thee,  O  God  of 

♦  If.  8,  cap,  6.  fca,  a. 
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hofts :  look  down  from  heaveoy  and  heboid^  and  vifit 
this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  thy  tight  hand  hath  planted, 
:uid  the  branch  thou  madell  ftrong  for  thyfelf • 

Pfalm  80. 

In  a  word,  an  allegory  is  in  every  refpedt  fimi- 
lar  to  an  hieroglyphical  painting,  excepting  only, 
that  words  are  ufed  inftead  of  colours.  Their 
cHefts  are  precifely  the  fame :  a  hieroglyphic  rai- 
fes  two  images  in  the  mind ;  one  feen,  which  re- 
prefents  one  not  feen:  an  allegory  does  the 
fame;  the  reprefentative  fubjedl  is  defcribedj 
and  refemblance  leads  us  to  apply  the  defcription 
to  the  fubjed:  reprefented.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech, 
tliere  is  no  fidion  of  the  imagination  employed, 
nor  a  reprefentative  fubjed  introduced.  This  fi- 
gure, as  its  name  implies,  regards  the  expreffion 
only,  not  the  thought;  and  it  may  be  defined, 
tlie  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfe  different  from  \vhat  is 
proper  to  it.  Thus  youth,  or  the  beginning  of 
life,  is  exprefled  figuratively  by  morning  of  life  : 
morning  is  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  and  in  that 
view  it  is  employed  to  fignify  the  beginning  of 
any  other  feries,  life  efpecially,  the  progrefs  of 
which  is  reckoned  by  days. 

Figures  of  fpeech  are  referved  for  a  feparate 
fedion  ;  but  metaphor  and  allegory  are  fo  much 
conneded,'  that  they  niuft  be  handled  together  : 
the  rules  particularly  for  diftinguilhing  the  good- 
from  the  bad,  are  common  to  both.     Wefliall; 
therefore  proceed  to  thefe  rules,  after  adding 

S  3  fonie 
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fome*  examples  to:  illi^rate  the  nature  of  an -alle- 
gory. Horace,  fpeaking  of  his  lore  to  Pyrrha, 
which  was  now  extinguiihed,  exprefleth  himfqlf 
thus.* 


Mc  labulSi  {kcct 


Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Sufpendiflc  potenti 

Veflimenta  maris  Deo.  ,  Carm.  /•  i  •  ede  5. 

Again : 

Phoebus  volentcm  praelia  m^  loqui, 
Viftas  et  urbes,  increpuit  lyrt : 
Ne  parva  Tyrrheniim  per  xquor 

Vela  darem.  Cdrm.  L  5.  ode  15* 

* 

^ueen.  Great  Lords^  wife  men  ne*er  fit  and  wail  dieir 
lofs, 
But  chearly  feek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 
What  though  the  maft  be  now  blown  overboard, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  loft, 
And  half  our  failors  fwallow'd  in  the  flood  ? 
Tet  lives  our  pilot  ftill.     Is't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and^  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea ; 
And  give  more  ftrength  to  that  which  hath  to©  much  ? 
While  in  his  moan  the  fhip  fplits  on  the  rock. 
Which  induftry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  fhame  •  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  a6f  $.  fc.  ^. 

Oroonoko,  Ha !  thou  haft  rous'd 
The  lion  in  his  den,  he  ftalks  abroad. 

And 
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And  the  wide  foixft  trembles  at  his  roar. 
I  £ad  the  dangqr.  now. 

Oroonoko,  a^  3. 7^.2* 

My  well-beloved  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful 
hill.  He  fenced  it,  gathered  out  the  ftones  thereof, 
planted  it  with  the  choiceft  vine,  built  a  tower  in  the 
midft  of  it,  and  alfo  made  a  wine-prefs  therein :  he  look- 
ed that  it  fhould  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  £Drth 
wild  grapes.  And  now,  O  inhabitants  of  Jeri^falem^  and 
men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my 
vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my 
vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?  Wherefore,  when  I 
looked  that  it  Ihould  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ?  And  now  go  to ; .  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do  to  my  vineyai'd  :  I  will  take  away  the  hedge  there- 
of, and  it  fhall  be  eaten  up ;  and  break  down  the  wall 
thereof,  and  it  fhall  be  trodden  down.  And  I  will  lay  it 
wafte  :  it  fhall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged,  but  there  lliaU 
come  up  briers  and  thorns:  I  will  alfo  command,  the 
clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it.  For  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  of  hofts  is  the  houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  the  men 
of  Judah  his  pleafant  plant.  Ifaiah^  v,  i . 

The  rules  that  govern  metaphors  and  allego- 
ries, are  of  two  kinds :  thofe  of  the  firfl  kind 
concern  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  figures,  and  af- 
certain  what  are  regular  and  what  irregular;  thofe 
of  the  other  kind  concern  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  introduction,  in  what  circumftances 
thefe  figures  may  be  admitted,  and  in  what  cir* 
cumftances  they  are  out  of  place.  I  begin  with 
rules  of  the  firfl  kind;  fome  of  which  coincide 

S  4  with 


xvith  tliofe  already  given  with  refpeA  to  fimiles  j 
fome  are  peculiar  to  metaphors  and  allegories. 

And  in  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  a  fimile  cannot  be  agreeable  where  the  refem- 
blance  is  either  too  ftrong  or  too  faint.  This 
holds  equally  in  a  metaphor  and  allegory ;  and  the 
reafon  is  the  fame  in  alU  In  the  following  in- 
ilances,  tlie  refemblance  is  too  faint  to  be  agree-* 
able. 

Malcolm,   ■■«■      ■■  But  there's  rto  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuoufncfs :  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  ciftcrn  of  my  luft. 

Maebeth,  a£i  4.  fc.  4, 

The  beft  way  to  judge  of  this  metaphor,  is  to 
convert  it  into  a  fimile  ;  which  would  be  bad^ 
becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between 
luft  and  a  ciftern,  or  betwixt  enormous  luft  and 
a  large  ciftern . 

Again : 

He  cannot  buckle  his  diftcmper'd  caufc 
Within  the  belt  of  rule, 

Macbeth,  aH  5^  fc.  %, 

There  is  no  refemblance  between  a  diftempered 
caufe  and  any  body  that  can  be  confined  within  a 
belt* 

Again; 
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$teep  mo  in  povertj  to  the  vary  lips. 

Othello^  all  4.  fc.  9. 

^overty  here  muft  be  conceived  a  fluid,  virhich  it 
efembles  not  in  any  manner. 

Ipeaking  to  Bolingbroke  banifli'd  for  fix  years : 

The  fullcn  paflagc  of  thy  weai-y  fteps 
Eftcem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Richard  H.  all  i.  fc.  6. 

Again : 

Here  is  a  letter,  lady. 

And  etery  word  in  it  a  gajHug  wound 

I£uing  life-blood. 

Merchant  rf  Fenic^,  aSl^.  fc^  3. 

The  following  metaphor  is  drained  beyond  all 
endurance ;  Timur-bec,  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet 
Emperor  of  the  Ottomans  in  the  following 
terms : 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  dares  refift  us  ?  where  b 
the  potentate  who  doth  not  glory  in  being  numbered  a- 
mong  our  attendants  ?  As  for  thee,  defcended  from  a 
Turcoman  failor,  iince  the  veflel  of  thy  unbounded  am- 
bidon  hath  been  wreck'd  in  the  gulf  of  thy  felf-love,  it 

would 
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would  be  proper,  that  thou  fhouldft  take  in  the  fails  of 
thy  temerity,  and  caft  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the 
port  of  fincerity  and  juftice,  <  which  is  the  port  of  fafety; 
left  the  tein{>eft  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  perlih  in  the 
fea  of  the  puniihment  thou  deferveft. 

r 

t 

Sueh  {trained  figures,  as  obferved  above*,  arc 
not  unfrequent  in  the  firft  dawn  of  refinement : 
the  mind  in  a  new  enjoyment  knows  no  bounds, 
and  is  generally  carried  to  excefs,  till  experience 
difcover  the  proper  limits. 

Secondly,  Whatever  refemblance  fubjefts  may 
have,  it  is  wrong  to  put  one  for  another,  if 
they  bear  no  mutual  proportion :  where  a  very 
liigh  and  a  very  low  fubjedt  are  compared,  the 
limile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlefk ;  and  the  fame 
will  be  the  effeft,  where  the  one  is  imagined  to 
be  the  other,  as  in  a  metaphor ;  or  made  to  re^ 
prefent  the  other,  as  in  an  allegory. 

Thirdly,  Thefe  figures,  a  metaphor  cfpecially, 
ought  not  to  be  crowded  with  many  minute  cir- 
cumftances  ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
to  avoid  obfcurity.  A  metaphor  above  ail  ought 
to  be  ihort:  it  is  difficult,  during  any  courfe  of 
time,  to  fupport  a  lively  image  of  one  thing  be- 
ing another ;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  metaphor 
drawn  out  to  any  length,  inflead  of  illuftratino* 
or  enlivening  the  principal  fubjecft,  becomes  dif- 
agreeable  by  overtraining  the  mind.     Cowley  is 

•  Chap.  19.  Comparifons. 

extremely 
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extremely  licentious  in  this  way:  take  the  fol- 
lowing inftance. 

Great,  and  wife  conqu'ror,  who  where-c'er 

Thou  com'ft,  doth  fortify,  and  fetde  there  ! 

Who  canft  defend  as  well  as  get ; 
And  never  hadft  one  quarter  beat  up  yet ;  ^ 

Now  thou  art  in,  thou  ne'er  will  part 

With  one  inch  of  my  vanquifh'd  heart ; 
For  fince  thou  took'ft  it  by  aflault  from  me,  *)  ^        \ 

Tis  garrifon'd  fo  ftrong  with  thoughts  of  thee 

It  fears  no  beauteous  enemy. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  however  agreeable  long  al- 
legories may  at  firft  be  by  their  novelty,  they  ne- 
ver afford  any  lafting  pleafure :  witnefs  the  Fairy 
^ueen^  which  with  great  power  of  expreffioH) 
variety  of  images,  and  melbdy  of  verfification,  i^ 
fcarce  ever  read  a  fecond  time. 

In  the  fourth  place,  The  comparifon  carried  on 
in  a  fimile,  being  in  a  metaphor  funk  by  imagi- 
ning the  principal  fubjed  to  be  that  very  thing 
\vhich  it  only  refembles  j  an  opportunity  is  fur- 
niflied  to  defcribe  it  in  terms  taken  llriftlyor  li- 
terally with  refpeft  to  its  imagined  nature.  This 
fuggefts  another  rule,  That  in  conftruding  a  me- 
taphor, the  writer  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  the 
fimpleft  expreflions,  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  words 
only  as  are  applicable  literally  to  the  imagined 
nature  of  his  fubjed :  figurative  words  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided  ;  for  fuch  complicated  fi- 
gures, inftcad,  of  fetting  the  principal  fubjecl  in 

a 
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a  ftrong  light,  involve  it  in  a  cloud;  and  it  is 
well  if  the  reader,  without  rejefting  by  the 
lump,  endeavour  patiently  to  gather  the  plam 
meaping,  regardlefs  of  the  figures  : 

A  ftubborn  and  unconqmerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  ftreams  of  life. 

Lady  Jane  Cray,  a^  i  .fc.  i. 

Copied  from  Ovid, 

Sorbent  avidx  prccordia  flammse. 

Metamorphofgs,  lib.  ix.  17a. 


Let  us  analyfe  this  expreffion.  That  a  fever  may 
be  imagined  a  flame,  1  admit ;  though  more  than 
one  ftep  is  neceflary  to  come  at  the  refemblance ; 
a  fever,  by  heating  the  body,  refembles  fire; 
and  it  is  no  ftretch  to  imagine  a  fever  to  be  a 
fire :  again,  by  a  figure  of  fpeech,  flame  may  be 
put  for  fire,  becaufe  they  are  commonly  con- 
joined ;  and  therefore  ^  fever  may  be  termed  a 
flame.  But  now  admitting  a  fever  to  be  a  flame, 
its  eiFefts  ought  to  be  explained  in  words  that  a- 
gree  literally  to  a  flame.  This  rule  is  not  obfer- 
ved  here ;  for  a  flame  drinks  figuratively  only, 
not  properly. 

King  Henry  to  his  fon  Prince  Heniy  : 

Thop 
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Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  haft  whetted  oa  thy  ftony  heart 
To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  aEl  /^.fc.  ii. 

Such  faulty  metaphors  are  pleafantly  ridiculed  in 
the  ReHcarfal : 

Phyjician.  Sir,  to  conclude,  the  place  you  fill  has  moft 
than  amply  exacted  the  talents  of  a  wary  pilot ;  and  at 
the(e  threatening  ftorms,  which,  like  impregnate  clouds^ 
hover  o'er  our  heads,  will,  when  they  once  are  grafp'4 
but  by  the  eye  of  reafon,  tnelt  into  fruitful  fhowers  of 
bleffings  on  the  people. 

Bayes.  Pray  mark  that  allegory.     Is  not  that  good  ? 

Johnfon.  Yes,  that  grafping  of  a  ftorm  with  the  eye  i$ 
admirable.  A6l2.fc.i. 


Fifthly,  The  jumbling  different  metaphors  In 
the  fame  fentence,  or'  the  beginning  with  one 
metaphor  and  ending  with  another,  commonly 
called  a  mixt  metaphor,  ought  never  to  be  in-r 
dulged/  Quintilian  bears  teftimony  againft  it  in 
the  bittereft  terms :  "  Nam  id  quoque  in  pri-' 
*'  mis  eft  cuftodiendum,  ut  quo  ex  genere  coe- 
*'  peris  tranflationis,  hoc  definas.  Multi  enim, 
^^  cum  initium  a  tempeftate  fumpferunt,  incen- 
**  dio  aut  ruina  finiunt :  quae  eft  inconfequentij^ 
^'  rerum  fojdiflima.''    L.  8.  cap.  6.  §  2. 

K.  Henry.  '  Will  you  again  unknit 

This  cl^urliib  l^ot  qi  all-abhorred  war, 

AncJ 
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And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  Hght  ? 

Firfi  Part  Henry  VJ.  a6i  $.fc.  i. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 

The  ftings  and  arrows  of  outrag'ous  fortune  ; 

Or  to  take  arms  againfl:  a  fea  of  troubles* 

And  by  oppoiing  end  them. 

Ifamlet,  aB  3.  fc.  2, 

» 
i 

In  the  fixth  place,  It  is  unpleafant  to  join  dif- 
ferent metaphors  in  the  fame  period,  even  where 
they  are  preferved  diflindl ;  for  when  the  fubjeft 
is  imagined  to  be  firft  one  thing  and  then  ano- 
ther in  the  fame  period  without  interval,  the 
mind  is  diftradted  by  the  rapid  tranfition ;  and 
when  the  imagination  is  put  on  fuch  hard  duty, 
its  images  are  too  faint  to  produce  any  good  ef* 
fed: 

Atregina  gravijamdudum  faucia  cura, 
Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeco  carpitur  igni, 

JEneidAv.u 

— '. — — — —  Eft  mollis  flamma  medullas 
Interea,  et  tacitum  vlvit  fub  peftore  vulnus. 

^eid»  iv.  66k 

Motum  ex  Metello  confule  civicum,. 
Bellique  cayfas,  et  vitia>  et  modos, 
Ludumque  fortunae,  gravefquc 
Pfincipum  amiciti^s,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  undla  cruoribus, 
Peyiculofse  plenum  opus  aleae, 

Traaa^ 
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Traftas,  et  inccdis  per  ignes 
Subpofitos  cineri  dolofo.       Horat»  Carm.  L  z.ode  i.  ^ 

In  the  laft  place,  It  is  ftill  worfe  to  jumble 
together  metaphorical  and  natural  expreffion,  or 
to  conftruft  a  period  fo  as  that  it  muft  be  un- 
derftood  partly  metaphorically  partly  literally; 
for  the  imagination  cannot  follow  with  fufEcient 
eafe  changes  fo  fudden  and  unprepared :  a  me- 
taphor begun  and  not  carried  on,  hath  no  beau- 
ty ;  and  inftead  of  light  there  is  nothing  but  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion.  Inftances  of  fuch  incor- 
red:  compofition  are  withouf  number ;  I  fliall,  for 
a  fpecimen,  feled:  a  few  from  different  authors. 

Speaking  of  Britain, 

This  precious  ftonc  fet  in  the  fea, 
•    Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe\ 
Againft  the  envy  of  lels  happier  lands. 

Ri^hardlh  a^  2.  fc,  i. 

In  the  firft  line  Britain  is  figured  to  be  a  precious 
ftone:  in, the  following  lines,  Britain,  diverted 
of  her  metaphorical  drefs,  is  prefented  to  the 
reader  in  her  natural  appearance. 

Thefc  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caefar's  wing. 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch. 
Who  elfe  would  foar  above  the  view  of  men, 
Ax^d  keep  us  all  in  fervile  fearfiilnefs. 

Julius  Ge/ar,  a&  i./c.  i. 

Rebus 
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Rebus  angaftis  animofus  atque 
Fords  ddpare  :  fapiencer  idem 
Contra  lies  vento  nimiuxn  fecoodo 

Turgida  vela.  Hor^ 

The  following  is  a  tniferable  jumble  of  expret 
lions,  arifing  from  an  unfteady  view  of  the  fub-^ 
jeft,  between  its  figurative  and  natural  appear- 
ance: 

But  now  from  gathering  clouds  dcftru^Hon  pours, 

I 

Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours : 
Mifts  from  black  jealouiies  the  temped  form, 
Whilft  late  diviflons  reinforce  the  ftorm, 

Difpenfary^  canto  3' 

To  thee,  the  world  its  prefent  homage  pays. 
The  harveft  early,  but  mature  the  praife, 

Pop^s  imitation  rf  Horace f  i.  2. 

Oui,  fa  pudeur  n*eft  que  franche  grimace, 
Qu'unc  ombre  dc  vertu  qui  garde  mal  la  place, 
£t  qui  s'evanouit,  comme  Ton  peut  favoir, 
AuiC  rayons  du  foleil  qu*une  bourje  fait  voir. 

Ji/IoUierc,  VEtourdi,  aSl^.Jc.2, 

£t  fon  feu,  depourv6  de  fenfe  et  de  ledhire, 
S*  eteint  a  chaque  pas,  faute  de  nourriture. 

Boikau,  V art  poet ique,  chant.  3»/.3i9« 

Dry  den,  in  his  dedication  of  the  tranilation  of 

yuvenal^  fays, 

When 
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When  thus,  as  1  may  fay,  before  the  ufe  of  the  load** 
ftone»  or  knowledge  of  the  compafs,  I  was  failing  in  a 
vaft  ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole-ftar  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  ftage  among  the 
moderns,  6'c. 

There  is  a  time  ^heh  faftioris;,  by  the  vehemence  of 
their  own  fermentation,  ftun  and  difable  one  another. 

BQlingbroke, 

This  fault  of  jumbling  the  figure  and  plain  ex-^ 
preflian  into  one  confufed  mafs,  is  not  lefs  com- 
mon in  allegory  than  in  metaphor.  Take  th^ 
following  examples  • 

'  Heu !  quoties  fidemi 
Mutatofqu^  Deos  flebit,  et  afpera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  infolens. 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulu^  aurea  t 
Qui  femper  vacuam,  femper  amabileill 
Sperat,  nefcius  aurse 

Fallacis.  Horat.  Carm,  I.  t.  ode  ^% 

* 

iPour  moi  fur  cette  mer,  qu*  ici  bas  nous  courons^ 
Je  fpnge  a  me  pourvoir  d'  efquif  et  d*  avironsi 
A  regler  me  defirs,  Si  prevenir  Forage, 
Et  fauver,  s'il  fe  pent,  ma  Raifon  du  naufrage, 

Boileau,  epitre  5* 

Lord  Halifax,  {peaking  of  the  ancient  fabuKfts  .* 

''They  Cfays  he)  wrote  in  figns  and  fpoke  in  pa- 

*'  rabies :  all  their  fable$  carry  a  double  meaning : 

Vol.  II.  T  "the 
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'  the  ftory  is  one  and  entire ;  the  charadlers  the 
^-  fame  throughout ;  not  broken  or  changed, 
'  and  always  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
'  creature  they  introduce.  They  never  tell  you, 
'  that  the  dog  which  fnappM  at  a  Ihadow,^  loft 
'  his  troop  of  liorfe ;  that  would  be  unintelli- 
'  gible.  This  is  his  (Dryden's)  new  way  of  tell- 
'  ing  a  ftory,  and  confounding  the  moral  and  the 
'  fable  together/'  After  inftancing  from  the 
hind  and  panther,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  What  re- 
'  lation  has  the  hind  to  our  Saviour  ?  or  what 
'  notion  have  we  of  a  panther's  Bible  ?  If  you 
'  fay  he  means  the  church,  how  does  the  church 
*  feed  on  lawns,  or  range  in  the  foreft  ?  Let  it 
'  be  always  a  church  or  always  a  cloven-footed 
'  beaft,  for  \vq  cannot  bear  his  Ihifting  the  fcene 
'  every  line/' 

A  few  words  more  upon  allegory.  Nothing 
gives  greater  pleafure  than  this  figure,  when  the 
reprefentative  fubjed  bears  a  ftrong  analogy,  in 
all  its  circumftances,  to  that  which  is  reprefent- 
ed  :  but  the  choice  is  feldom  fo  lucky,  the  ana- 
logy being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfcure,  as  to 
puzzle  and  not  pleafe.  An  allegory  is  ftill  more 
difficult  in  painting  than  in  poetry :  the  former 
canJhow  no  refemblance  but  what  appears  to  the 
eye ;  the  latter  hath  many  other,  refources  for 
fliowing  the  refemblance.  And  therefore,  with 
refpedt  to  what  the  Abbe  du  Bos  *  terms  mixt  al- 


•  Rcflcdliom  far  la  Pocfic,  &c.  vol.  i.  fca.  24. 
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legorical  compofitions,  thefe  may  do  in  poetry^ 
becaufe  in  writing  the  allegory  can  eafily  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  hiftorical  part ;  no  perfon, 
for  example,  miftakes  Virgil's  Fame  for  a  real 
being:  but  fuch  a  mixture  in  a  pifture  is  intole- 
rable; becaufe  in  a  pidure  the  objedls  muft  ap- 
pear all  of  the  fame  kind,  wholly  real  or  wholly 
emblematical.  For  that  reafon,  the  hiftory  of 
Mary  de  Medicis^  in  the  palace  of  Luxenbourg^ 
painted  by  Rubens,  is  unplea^nt  by  a  perpetual 
jumble  of  real  and  allegorical  perfonages,  which 
produce  a  difcordance  of  parts,  and  an  obfcurity 
upon  the  whole :  witnefs,  in  particular,  the 
tablature  reprefenting  the  arrival  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis  at  Marfeilles;  where,  together  with  the 
1-eal  perfonages,  the  Nereids  and  Tritons  appear 
founding  their  fliells  i  fuch  ^  mixture  of  fidlioti 
and  reality  in  the  fame  groiip,  is  ftrangely  ab- 
furd.  The  pidlure  of  Alexander  and  Roxana, 
defcribed  by  Lucian,  is  gay  and  fanciful  j  but  it 
fufFers  by  the  allegorical  figures.  It  is  not  ill  the 
•wit  of  man  to  invent  an  allegorical  reprefenta- 
tion  deviating  farther  from  any  appearance  of 
refemblance,  than  one  exhibited  by  Lewis  XIV. 
anno  166^;  in  which  an  overgrown  chariot,  in- 
tended to  reprefent  that  of  the  fun,  is  dragged 
along,  furrounded  with  men  and  women,  re- 
prefenting the  four  ages  of  the  world,  the  cele- 
ftial  figns,  the  feafons,   the  hours,  &c. ;  a  mon- 
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ftrous  compofition,  and  yet  fcaixe  ttiore' abfurd 
than  Guide's  tablature  of  Aurora. 

In  an  allegory,  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor,  terms 
ought  to  be  chofen  that  properly  and  literally  are 
applicable  to  the  reprefentative  fubjeA :  nor 
t)ught  any  circumftance  to  be  added,  that  is  not 
proper  to  the  reprefentative  fiibjeft,  however 
juftly  it  may  be  applicable  properly  or  figuratively 
to  the  principal.  Upon  this  account  the  follow- 
ing allegory  is  fiaulty : 

Ferns  €t  Cupido, 
Semper  ardentes  acueos  fagittas 

Cote  cruentd.  Horat.  L  2.  ode  9, 

For  though  blood  may  fugged  the  cruelty  of  love, 
it  is  an  improper  or  immaterial  circumftance  in 
the  reprefentative  fubjedt :  water,  not  blood,  is 
proper  for  a  whetftone. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  head,  which  is,  to 
examine  in  what  circumftances  thefe  figures  are 
proper,  in  what  improper.  This  inquiry  is  not 
altogether  fuperfeded  by  what  is  faid  upon  the 
fame  fubjeft  in  the  chapter  of  comparifons ;  be- 
caufe,  upon  trial,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  fliort 
metaphor  or  allegory  may  be  proper,  where  a  fi- 
mile,  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  and  in  its 
nature  more  folemn,  would  fcarce  be  reliihed. 
And,  in  the  firft  place,  a  metaphor,  like  a  fimi- 
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le,  is  excluded  from  common  converfation,  and 
fiTom  the  defcription  of  ordinary  incidents. 

In  the  next  place,  in  expreffing  any  fevere  paf* 
fion  which  totally  occupies  the  mind,  metaphor 
is  unnatural.  For  that  reafon,  we  niuft  con- 
demn the  following  fpeech  of  Macbeth  : 

Methoiight,   I  heard  a  voice  cry,  SleejTflo  more  ! 
Macbeth  doth  iiluFthet  flfeep ;  the  iirtioceht  flecp  5 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  fleeve  of  Care, 
The  birth  of  each  clay's  life,  fott  Ldbour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  fccbnd  caurfc. 

Chief  nourifher  in  life's  feaft.  — 

j^n  2.  /c,  3. 

The  next  example  of  deep  defpair,  befide  the 
highly  figurative  ftyle,  hath  more  the  air  of  ra* 
ving  than  of  fenfe : 

Califta.  Is  it  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  my  father  ? 
I^adnefs !   Confufion !  let  the  ftorm  come  on, 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me, 
Da{h  my  devoted  bark;  ye  furges,  break  it; 
*Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempeft  rifes. 
"When  I  am  loft,  funk  to  the  bottom  lorr. 
Peace  fhall  return,  and  all  be  calm  again. 

Fair  Penitent ^  a6l  4, 

The  metaphor  I  next  introduce,  is  fweet  and 
lively,  but  it  fuits  not  the  fiery  temper  of  Cha- 
jnont,  inflained  with  paffion :   parables  are  not 
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the  language  of  wrath  venting  itfelf  without  re-r 
ftraint : 

\'  €hamont.  You  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 

Juft  fprouted  on  a  bank,  .which  the  next  frpft 

Had  nip*d ;  aod  with  a  carefiil  loving  hand, 

Tranfplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 

Where  the  fun  always  fhiaes  :  there  long  (he  flourifh'd, 

Grew  fweet  to  fenfe^and  lovely  to  the  eye. 

Till  at  the  laft  a  cruel  fpoUer  came, 

Cropt  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  its  fwe^tn^fs^ 

Then  caft  it  like  a  loathfome  weed  away. 

Orphan^  a^  4. 

The  following  fpeech,  full  of  imagery,  is  not 
jiatural  in  grief  and  dejeftion  of  mind  : 

Gonfalez.  O  my  fon  !   from  the  blind  dotage 
Of  a  father's  fondnefs  thefe  ills  arofe. 
For  thee  I've  been  ambitious,  bafe  and  bloody ; 
For  thee  I've  plung'd  into  this  fea  of  fin  ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand. 
While  t'other  bore  the  crQwn,  (to  wreathe  thy  brow), 
Whofe  weight  has  funk  me  ere  I  reach'd  the  fhore. 

Mourning  Bride^  a6i  S*  fi*  ^' 

The  fineft  piftur^  that  ever  was  exhibited  of  deep 
diftrefs,  is  in  Macbeth  *,  where  Macduff  is  ^e- 
prefented  lamenting  his  wife  and  children,  in- 
humanly murdered  by  the  tyrant.  Stung  to  the 
heart  with  the  news,  he  queftipns  the  meflenger 
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over  and  over :  not  that  he  doubted  the  faft,  but 
that  his  heart  revolted  againft  fo  cruel  a  misfor- 
tune. After  ftruggling  fome  time  with  his  grief, 
he  turns  from  his  wife  and  children  to  their  fa- 
vage  butcher ;  and  then  gives  vent  to  his  refent- 
ment,  but  ftill  with  manlinefs  and  dignity  : 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  widi  mine  eyes. 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.     But,  gentle  Heav'nJ 

Cut  fliort  all  intermiffion :  front  to  front 

Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myfelf ; 

Within  my  fword's  length  fet  him'i         .   If  he  *fcapc^ 

Then  Heav'n  forgive  him  too. 

The  whole  fcene  is  a  delicious  pidlure  of  human 
nature.  Onp  expre/fion  only  feems  doubtful ;  in 
examining  the  meflenger,  Macduff  exprefles  him- 
felf  thus: 

He  hath  no  children  ^^ —  all  fny  pretty  ones ! 
Did  you  fay,  all  ?  what,  all  ?  Oh,  hell-kite !  all  > 
What !  all  my  pretty  little  chickens  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  fwoop ! 

Metaphorical  expreffion,  I  am  fenfible,  may 
fometimes  be  ufed  with  grace,  where  a  re^ar 
fimile  woqld  be  intolerable  :  but  there  are  fitua- 
tions  fo  overwhelming,  as  not  to  admit  even  the 
flighteft  metaphor.  It  requires  great  delicacy  of 
tafte  to  determine  with  firmnefs,  whether  the 
pref^nt  caf^  be  of  that  nature :  I  incline  to  think 
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it  is ;  and  yet  I  would  not  wiUingly  alter  a  fingle 
word  of  this  admirable  fcene. 

But  metaphorical  language  is  proper  when  a 
man  ftruggles  to  beai'  with  dignity  or  ^  decency  a 
misfortune  however  great :  the  ftruggle  agitates 
and  animates  the  mind  :  ^ 

Wolfey,  Farewell  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatnefsl 

This  is  the  ftate  of  man ;  to  day  be  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blo£bms. 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  frofti 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  cafy  man,  full  furely 

His  greatnefs  is  a. ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  thea  he  falls  as  I  do. 

ffenryYni.  a&  2.fc.€^ 
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Figure  of  Speech. 


IN  the  feftion  immediately  foregoing,  a  figure 
of  fpeech  is  defined,  ^'  The  ufing  a  word  in  a 
^'  fenfe  different  from  what  is  proper  to  it ;''  and 
the  new  or  uncommon  fenfe  of  the  word  is 
termed  the  figurative  fenfe.  T^he  figurative 
fenfe  mull  have  a  relation  to  that  which  is  pro- 
per •  and  the  more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the 
^gur^  ^s  the  more  happy,    Ho^v  orpamental  this 
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figure  is  to  language,  will  not  be  readily  imagi- 
ned by  any  one  who  hath  not  given  peculiar  at- 
tention.    I  fhall  endeavour  to  difplay  its  capital 
beauties  and  advantages.     In  the  firft  place,  a 
word  ufed  figuratively,  or  in  a  new  fenfe,  fug- 
gefts  at  the  fame  time  the  fenfe  it  commonly 
bears :  and  thus  it  has  the  effedl  to  prefent  two 
objedls;    one   fignified  by  the  figurative  fenfe, 
which  may  be  termed  the  principal  objeCt\  and 
one  fignified  by  the  proper  fenfe,  which  may  be 
termed  accejjory :  the  principal  makes  a  part  of 
the  thought ;  the  acceffory  is  merely  ornamen- 
tal.    In  this  refpeft,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  precife-^ 
Jy  fimilar  to  concordant  founds  in  mufic,  which, 
without  contributing  to  the  melody,    make  it 
harmonious.       I    explain  myfelf  by  examples. 
Touthy    by  a  figure  of  fpeech,    is   termed  the 
morning  of  life :  this  exprefl^on  fignifies  youth^ 
the  principal    objed,    which    enters    into  the 
thought;    it  fugg-efts,   at  the  fame  time,    the 
proper  fenfe  of  morning ;  and  this  acceffory  ob- 
jed,  being  in  itfelf  beautiful,  and  conneded  by 
refemblance  to  the  principal  objeft,    is'  not  a 
little  ornamental.     I  give  another  example,  of  a 
different  kind,  .where  an  attribute  is  expreiied  fi- 
gurativel^'^     Imperious    ocean:    together    ^vith 
jfiormy^   the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet 
imperious  J  there  is  fuggefted  its  proper  mean-^ 
ing,  viz.  the  Hern  authority  of  a  defpotic  prince; 
apd  thefe  two  are  ftrongly  connected  by  refem-r 
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blance.     Upon  this  figurative  power  of  words, 
Vida  defcants  with  great  elegance  : 

Nonne  vidcs,  verbis  ut  vcris  faepc  reli£bis 
Accerfant^ficnulata,  altundeque  qomina  porro 
Tranfportcnt,  aptentque  aliisea rebus;  ut  ipfae, 
Exuviafque  novas,  res,  infolitofque  colores 
Jndutx,  faepc  extcrni  mirentur  amiftus 
Unde  illi,  laetaeque  aliena  luce  fruantur, 
Mutatoque  habitu,  nee  jam  fua  nomina  mallent  ? 
Sxpe  ideo,   cum  bella  canunt,   incendia  credas 
Cernere,  diluviumque  ingens  furgeiitibus  undxs. 
Contrsi  etiam  Maitis  pugnas  imitabitur  ignis. 
Cum  fiirit  accenfis  acies  Vulcan  ia  campls. 
Nee  turbato  oritur  quondam  minor  jequore  pugna ; 
Confligunt  animofi  Euri  certamine  vafto 
Inter  fe,  pugnantque  adverfis  molibus  undae. 
Ufque  adeo  p^tRm  fua  res  infignia  Isetae 
Fermutantque,  juvantque  viciflim ;  et  mutua  fefp 
Altera  in  alterius  transformat  protinus  ora. 

Tum  (]pecie  capti  gaudent  fpeAare  legentes  : 
Nam  diverfa  iimul  datur  e  re  cernere  eadem 
^ultarum  fimulacra  animo  fubeuntia  renim. 

Poet.  lib.  3 .  /.  44, 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  poffeiTes  a  fignal 
power  of  aggrandifing  an  objedl,  by  thq  follow- 
ing means.  Words,  which  have  no  original 
beauty  but  what  arifes  from  their  found,  acquire 
an  adventitious  beauty  from  their  meaning :  a 
word  fignifying  any  thing  that  is  agreeable,  bc- 
f:omes  by  that  meaps  agreeable ;  for  the  agree- 
gblenefs  of  the  objedt  is  communicated  to  its. 
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name'*.  This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  force  of 
cullom,  adheres  to  the  word  even  when  ufed  fi- 
guratively; and  thp  beauty  received  from  tho 
thing  it  properly  fignifies,  is  communicated  to 
the  thing  which  it  is  made  to  fignify  figuratively. 
Confider  the  foregoing  expreflion  Imperious  0^ 
cean.  how  much  more  elevated  it  is  tlian  Stor-^ 
my  ocean. 

* 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a  happy  eiFeft  by- 
preventing  the  familiarity  of  proper  names.  The 
familiarity  of  a  proper  name,  is  communicated  to 
the  thing  it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate 
connection ;  and  the  thing  is  thereby  brought  down 
in  our  feeling  f .  This  bad  effedt  is  prevented  by 
ufing  a  figurative  word  inilead  of  one  that  is  pro- 
per ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  exprefs  the  fky 
by  terming  it  the  blue  vault  of  heaven ;  for 
though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  fky 
in  magnificence,  the  expreflion  however  muft  be 
relifhed,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  objeft  from  be- 
ing brought  down  by  the  familiarity  of  its  proper 
name.  With  refpeft  to  the  degrading  familiarity 
of  proper  names,  Vida  has  the  following  pafTage: 

•  Sec  chap.  2.  part  i.  fed.  4. 

+  I  have  often  regretted,  that  a  fadious  fpirit  of  oppofition  to 
ibc  reigning  family  makes  it  ncccilary  in  public  worfliij)  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  King  by  hi^  proper  name-  One  will  fcarce  imagine, 
who  has  not  made  the  trial,  how  much  ^better  it  founds  to  pray  fdr 
par  Soijvreign  Lord  the  Kipg,  without  any  addition. 
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Hinc  &  dura  mihi  pafTus  dicendus  XJljffcs, 
Non  ilium  vero  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qui 
Et  mores  homlnuai  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes, 
Naufragus  everfae  poil  faeva  inccndia  Trojae. 

Pcet.  lib.  2.  I.  4(5. 

Laftly,  By  this  figure  language  is  enriched,  and 
rendered  more  copious ;  in  which  refpecl,  were 
there  no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  in- 
vention, This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vi- 
da: 

Quinetiam  agi-icolas  ea  fandi  nota  voluptas 
Exercet,  dum  Iseta  feges,  dum  trudere  gemmas 
Incipiunt  vites,  fitientiaque  aetheris  imbrem 
Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  fitis  furgentibus  agri. 
Hanc  vulgo  fpeciem  propriae  penuria  vocis 
Intulit,  indiftifque  urgens  in  rebus  egeftas. 
Quippe  ubi  fe  vera  oftendcbant  nomina  nufquam. 
Fas  erat  hinc  ^tque  hinc  trans£erre  iimillima  veris. 

Poet.  lib.  3.  /.90. 

The  beauties  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fpeech.  Several  other  beauties  peculiar 
to  one  or  oiher  fort,  1  IhaJl  have  occafion  to  re- 
inark  afterward. 

Not  only  fubjefts,  but  qualities,  aAions,  ef- 
fefts,  may  be  exprefled  figuratively.  Thus,  as  to 
fubjed,  the  gates  of  breath  for  the  lips,  the  wa- 
tery kingdom  for  the  ocean.  As  to  qualities, 
J^crc^  for  ilormy,  iij  th^  exprellion  Fi^ce  witt 

ter; 
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ter ;  nftoj  For  profundus,  Alius  puteus^  Altum 
mare  ;  breathing  for  perfpiring,  Breathing  plants. 
Again,  as  to  adlions,  The  fea  r^^^^,  Time  will 
melt  her  frozen  thoughts,  Time  kills  grief.  .  An 
cffeftis  put  for  the  caufe,  as  hx  for  the  fun; 
and  a  caufe  for  the  effedt,  as  bourn  tabores  for 
corn.     The  relation  of  refemblance  is  one  plen* 
tiful  fource  of  figures  of  fpeech;  and  nii^thing  is 
more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  objeft  the 
name  of  another  that  refembles  it  in  any  r(?fpe(3: : 
height,  fize,  and  worldly  greatnefs,   though  in 
themfelves  they  have  no  refemblance,  produce  e*- 
motions  in  the  mind  that  have  a  refemblance  j 
and,  led  by  this  refemblance,  we  naturally  ex- 
prefs  worldly  greatnefs  by  height  or  fize:   one 
feels  a  certain  uneafinefs  in  looking  down  to.  a 
great  depth ;  and  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs 
any  thing  difagreeable  by   excefs,  as  depth  of 
grief,  depth  of  defpair :  again,  height  of  place, 
and  time  long  pad,  produce  fimilar  feelings ; 
and  hence  the  expreflion,  Ut  altius  repetam :  di- 
ftance  in  pall  time,  producing  a  ftrong  feeling,  is 
put  for  any  ftrong  feeling.  Nihil  mihi  antiquius 
nojira    amicitia :    fhortnefs  with    relation    to 
fpace,  for  fliortnefs  with  relation  to  time,^  Brevis 
effe  laboroy  obfcurus  fio :  fuffering  a  punifliment 
refembles  paying  a  debt ;  hence  pendere  pmnas. 
Upon  the  fame  account,  light  may  be  put  for 
gloiy,  fun-lhine  for  profperity,  and  weight  for 
importance. 

Many  words,    originally    figurative,   having, 

by 
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by  long  arid  conftant  nfe,  loft  their  figurative 
power,  ai-e  degraded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  pro* 
per  terms.     Thus  the  Words  that  exprefs  the  o- 
perations  of  the  mind,  have  in  all  languages  been 
originally  figurative :  the  reaibn  holds  in  allj  that 
when  thefe  operations  came  firft  under  confidera- 
tion,  there  was  no  other  way  of  defcribing  them 
but  by  what  they  refembled :  it  was  not  pradi- 
cable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done 
to  objeds  that  can  be  afcertained  by  fight  and 
touch.     A  f oft  nature  J  jarring  tempers^  -weight 
of  wo,  pompous  phrafe,  beget  compaflion,  af- 
Juage  grief,  break  a  vow,  bend  the  eye  down- 
ward, power  down   curfes,  drowned  in    tears, 
wrapt  in  joy,  warmed  with  eloquence,^  loaden 
with  fpoils,  and  a  thoufand  other  exprefi[ions  of 
the  like  nature,  have  loft  their  figurative  fenfe. 
Some  terms  there  are,  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
cither  purely  figurative  or  altogether  proper  ;  o- 
riginally  figurative,  they  are  tending  to  fimplici- 
city,  without  having  loft  altogether  their  figura- 
tive power.      Virgil's  Regina  faucia  cura^  is 
perhaps  one  of  thefe  expreflions ;  with  ordinary 
readers,  faucia  will  be  confidered  as  expreflinc 
fimply  the  efFeclof  grief ;  but  one  of  a  lively  ima- 
gination will  exalt  the  phrafe  into  a  figure. 

To  epitomife  this  fubjedl,  arid  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  a  clear  view  of  it,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  method,-  than  to  prefent  to  the  read- 
er a  lift  of  the  feveral  relations  upon  which 
figures  of  fpeech  are  commonly  founded.     This 

lift 
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lift  1  divide  into  two  tables ;  one  of  fubjeds  ex-» 
prefled  figuratively,  and  one  of  attributes 4 


ITIRST  tABLE. 
^tibjeds  expreffed  figuratively  4 

I .  A  Word  proper  to  one  fubjedi:  employed  fl* 
guratively  to  exprefs  a  refembling  fubjedt. 

There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as 
what  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  refemblance . 
Youth,  for  example,  is  fignified  figuratively  by 
the  morning  of  life.  The  life  of  a  man  refembles 
a  natural  day  in  feveral  particulars :  the  morning 
is  the  beginning  of  day,  youth  the  beginning  of 
life;  the  morning  is  chearful,  fois  youth;  &c. 
By  another  refemblance,  a  bold  warrior  is  term- 
ed  the  thunderbolt  of  war ;  a  multitude  of  trou- 
bles, 2ijea  of  troubles. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  figure,  above  all  of  the 
kind,  affords  the  greateft  pleafure  to  the  mind 
by  variety  of  beauties,  Befide  the  beauties  above 
mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it  poflefles  in 
particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or  of  a  fi- 
mile  :  a  figure  of  fpeech  built  upon  refemblance, 
fuggefts  always  a  comparifon  between  the  princi- 
pal fubjedl  and  the  acceffbry ;  and  by  this  means 
€very  good  efFeft  of  a  metaphor  or  fimile,  may. 
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in  a  lliort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced  by  this 
figure  of  fpeech. 

2 .  A  word  proper  to  the  effed:  enjployM  fi- 
guratively to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

Lux  for  the  fun.  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  hel^ 
met  is  fignified  by  the  expreflion  glittering  terror, 
A  tree  by  Jbadow  or  umbrage.  Hence  the  ex- 
preflion : 

Ncc  habet  Pclion  umbras.  Ovid* 

Where  die  dun  umbrage  hangs.         Springs  /*  1023* 

A  wound  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow  ; 

Vubaere  non  pedibus  te  confequar.  Ovid, 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  fi- 
gure :  the  word  which  figriifies  figuratively  the 
principal  fubjeft,  denotes  it  to  be;  a  caufe  by  fug- 
geftingthe  efleft. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  catife>  employ^  fi- 
guratively to  exprefs  the  efied. 

Boumque  labor ef  for  corn.  Sorrow  or  grief 
for  tears. 

Again  Ulyflcs  vcil'd  his  pcnfive  head. 
Again  unmann'd,  a  Ihow'r  oiforro'w  Ihed. 

Streaxni0{ 
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Streaming  G^ri^ his  faded  cheek  bedew*d. 
Blindhefs  for  darknefs : 


Caecis  erramus  in  uiidis;  Mneid.  lii,  260* 

*  *rhere  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  the  former :  the  figurative  name  de- 
notes the  fubjed  to  be  an  eifedl^by  fuggefting  its 
caufe. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  connefted^ 
the  proper  name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively 
to  fignify  tiie  otlier^ 

Day  for  light.  Night  for  darknefs ;  and  hence^ 
A  fudden  night.    Winter  for  a  ftorm  at  fea : 

Interea  magno  mifceri  murmure  pontumi 

Emiflamque  Hyemem.fenfit  Neptunus. 

Mneid.  i,  128. 

This  laft  figure  Would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britifll  . 
writer,  as  a  ftorm  at  fea  is  not  infeparably  con-* 
nedted  with  winter  in  this  climate. 

j^.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute j  employed 
figuratively  to  denote  the  fubject^ 

Youth  and  beauty  for  thofe  who  are  young  and 
beautiful: 


Youth  and  beauty  fball  be  laid  in  duft> 
Vol.  II,  U 
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Majefty  for  the  King  : 

What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of  night,. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  Majefty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march  ? 

.   Hamlet,  a£l  i./c.  I* 


Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 


After  the  toils  of  battle,  to  repofe 

Your  weaiy'd  z;/Ww^ /*  ParadifeLoft. 

Fer dur e  ior  2L  ^etniitld.     Summer ^  I.  301. 
Speaking  of  cranes, 

^Pe  pigmy  nations  wound^  and  death  they  bring. 
And  all  the  war  defcends  upon  the  wing. 

Hiad,  iii.  10^ 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wi&»  Ilmdj,  ^.  149^0 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from 
luggefting  an  attribute  that  embellilhes  the  fub- 
jed,  or  puts  it  in  a  ftronger  light* 

6 .  A  complex  term  cmpIoyM  figuratively  to 
denote  one  of  the  component  parts. 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.    Burial  for  a  grave. 

7 .  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parti 
inftead  of  the  cQUiplex  Urm% 


Se<a.VlL 
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Tada  for  a  marriage.  The  Eqft  for  a  country 
iituated  eaft  from  us.  ^ovis  vejiigiafervat^  fot 
imitating  Jupiter  in  general  * 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed 
figuratively  to  denote  what  is  connefted  with  it. 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftitution  of  go* 
yemment  .*  hence  the  expreflion,  Mefcifid  clifnck 
Fleecy  winter  for  fnow*     Secuhim  felix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole* 

The  pole  for  the  earth*  The  head  for  th* 
j^rfon: 


Triginu  minas  pi^o  capite  tuo  dedi« 
Tergum  for  the  man : 

Fugiens  tergum^ 

Vultus  for  the  man : 

Jam  fiilgor  annorum  fugaces 
Terret  equbs,  equltumque  vultus^ 

Quis  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  chari  capitis  i 

jl3umque  virent  genua  ? 

Thy  growing  virtues  juftify'd  my  cares^ 
And  pronu8*d  comfort  to  mjfilver  hairs. 


PlautuSh 


Ovid. 


iferati 


Horat, 
HoraU 


U  a 


Iliad,  ix.  61  & 

-^ Fortk' 
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i-^-^— Forthwith  from  the  pool  he  rears 


His  mi^tj  Jlature.  Paradlfe  Lojl, 

The  filent  heart  which  grief  affails.  Parnell. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  confifts  in 
marking  that  part  which  makes  the  greateft  fi- 
gure. 

s 

10.  Tlie  name  of  the  container,  employ^  fi- 
guratively tafignify  what  is  contained. 

Grove  for  the  birds  in  it,  Vocal  ^rar;e.  Ships 
for  the  feameti,  Agonizing  Jhips.  \  Mountains  for 
the  flieep  pafturing  upon  them,  Bleating  moun-' 
tains.  Zacynthusy  Ithaca^  &c.  for  the  inhabi- 
tants.    Ex  mx/iis  domibus.     Livy. 

■  r      -  ■ 

1 1 .  The  name  of  the  fuftainer,  employed  figa- 
rativcly  to  fignify  what  is  fuftained  ^ 

u4ltar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle 
fought  upon  it,   Well-fpught  jffeA/. 

12.  Tlie  name  of  the  materials,  employ^  fi- 
guratively to  fignify  the  thin^  made  of  them. 

Fcrrum  for  ^ladius. 

13.  Tiie  rames  of  the  Heathen  deities,  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronife. 

JorvC 
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Jove  for  the  air,  Mars  iqt  vfZXy  Venus Aov 
beauty,  Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  corn,  JSfeptunf 
for  the  fea,  Vulcan  for  fire, 

,  This  figure  beftows  great  elevation  upon  the 
lubjeft ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  higher  ft  rains  of  poetry. 


SECOND    TABLE. 
Attributes  exprejjed  figuratively^ 

When  two  attributes  are  conneded,  the  name 
of  the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  ex- 
prefs  the  other. 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame 
perfon:  hence  the  exprefliion.  Virgin  {now y  for 
pure  fnow. 

2.  A  word  fig-nifying  properly  an  attribute  of 
one  fubjedl,  employM  figuratively  to  exprefs  a 
refembling  attribute  of  another  fubje^S. 

Tottering  ttate.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry 
flood.     Raging  tempeft.     Shallow  fears. 

-  My  fure  divinity  Ihall  bear  the  fhield, 
^^^V^d^dge  thy  fword  to  reap  the  gloiious  field. 

Odyjfey,  ^x.6i. 

U  2  Black 


^^10  Fi<5UKEs;  Gh,XX, 

Black  rnneity  for  an  omen  thit  portends  bad 
fortune  4 

Ater  odor,  ^rgil^ 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  frolii 
fuggefling  a  comparifon. 

3 .  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjed,  employed  t« 
exprefs  one  of  its  attributes, 

Mens  for  intelleClus.     Mens  for  arefolution : 
Iftam.  Qrpx  ^xue  mcntem, 

4.  When  two  fubjeds  have  a  refemblance  by  a 
common  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjeft 
may  be  employed  figuratively  to  denote  that  <jua^ 
Ijty  in  the  other. 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life, 

5.  The  name  of  the  inftrument  m^dc  tp  Cgnifj 
the  power  of  employing  it, 

«« Melpomene,  cui  liqttidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  exprefiion  dif* 
play'd  in  thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  ^ea- 
foning.  Several  of  the  obfervatioi^  relatii^  to 
Ri^taphor^j  ar^  applicable  to  figures  of  ipeech? 

theft 
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thefe  I  fliall  (lightly  i-etduch,-with  fome  additions 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefeitt  fubjeft. 

In  the  firft  place,  as  the  figure  under  confidera- 
tion  is  built  upon  relation,  we  find  from  expe- 
rience, and  it  muft  be  obvious  from  reafon,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  figure  depends  on  the  intimacy 
of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and  proper 
fenfe  of  the  word,  A  flight  refemblance,  in  par- 
ticular, will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable: 
the  expreffion,  for  example.  Drink  down  a  fe^ 
,  cret^  for  liilening  to  a  fecret  with  attention,  is 
harfli  and  uncouth,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  re- 
femblance between  lifieningznd  drinking.  The 
cxprefliion  fFeighty  cracky  ufed  by  Ben  Johnfon 
for  loud  cracky  is  worfe  if  poflible :  a  loud  found 
has  not  the  flighteft  refemblance  to  a  piece  of 
matter  that  is  weighty.  The  following  expref-. 
fion  of  Lucretius  is  not  lefs  faulty,  ''  Et  lepida 
*'  quae  {\xatfticata  fonore/'    i.  645-. 


Sed  magU 


Pugnas  et  exaftos  tyrannos 
Denfum  humeris  bibit  ZMtt  vulgti^^ 

Horat.  Carm.  /.  2.  tfrff  13^ 

Fhemius !  let  2&s  of  gods»  and  heroes  old. 
What  ancient  bai'ds  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  toId> 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ. 
Such  the  pleas'd  ear  will  drink  wiih  filent  joy. 

Odyffey,  i.  433. 

Strepitumquc  citcrrittis  haufiU  Aneid^  vi.  559. 

U  -4  ,.,— Writ;c^ 
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Write,  my  Queen, 


^nd  with  mine  eyes  Til  drink  the  words  you  fend. 

Cymbeline,  a6l  il  fc,  t. 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink, 

^  Summer y  L  1684. 

r 

Neque  audit  currus  habenas; 

George  1.  514. 

p  Prince !  (Lycaon's  valiant  foa  reply'4) 
As  chine  the  fleeds,  be  thine  the  taik  to  guide. 
The  horfes  praftis*d  to  their  lord's  command. 
Shall  hear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand. 

ifeW,  V.  2%l. 


The  foUowiftg  figures  of  fpeech  feem  altoge- 
ther wild  and  extravagant,  the  figurative  and 
proper  meaning  having  no  conpedion  whatever. 
Moving  foftnefs,  Freflinefs  breathes^  Breathing 
profpeft,  Flowing  fpring,  Dewy  light^  Lucid  copl- 
nefs,  and  many  others  of  this  falfe  coin  may  be 
found  in  Thomfon's  Seafons. 

Secondly,  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought 
to  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenfe, 
^nd  not  foar  much  above  it,  nor  fink  much  be- 
low it.  This  rule,  as  well  as  the  fpregoingj  is. 
finely  illuftrated  by  Vida  ; 

Hsec  adeo  cum  fint,  cum  fas  audcre  poetis* 
Multa  modis  multis ;    tamen  obfervare  memento, 
§i  (^u^ndo  baud  propri^s  rem  Hiavis  dicere  verbis, 

TraniQatifquQ 


Tranflatifquc  aliunde  notis,  longeque  pc^ilis;    * 
^e  akniaiii  o(^^ndas>  quserendo  talia,  curam. 
Namquc  aliqui  exercent  vim  duram,  et  rebus  iniqui 
Nativam  cripiunt  formam,  indignantibus  ipfisj 
Invitafque  jubent  alienps  fumere  vultus. 
Haud  magis  imprudens  mihi  erit,   et  luminis  capers. 
Qui  puero  ingentes  habitus  det  ferrc  gigaiitis, 
iQuam  fiquis  llabula  aha  lares  appellet  cquinos, 
Aut  crimes  magn^p  genitrici§  gramiaa  diciat. 
'.        '  ,   ,  Poet.  /.iii.  148. 

•  .... 

Thirdly,  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  evei'y  circum- 
ftance  ought  to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the 
proper  fenfe  only,  not  the  figurative  fenfe;  for 
it  is  the  latter  that  exprefles ;  the  thought,  and 
the  former  ferves  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
jnake  harmony : 

Zacynthus  green  with  ever-fhady  groves, 
And  Ithaca,  prefumptuous  boall:  their  loves ; 
.Obtpiding  on  my  ch.oice  a  fecond  lord,      - 
They  prefs  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorred. 

Odyffey,  •XAX.i^Z. 

Zacynthus  here  ftanding  figuratively  for  the  in- 
habitants, the  defcription  of  the  ifland  is  quite 
out  of  pla<;:e  :  it  puzzles, the  reader,  by  making 
him  doubt*  whether  the  word  ought  to  be  taken 
in  its  proper  or  figurative  fenfe. 


Write,  my  Queen, 


^nd  with  mine  eyes  FIl  drink  the  words  ypu  fend, 

Tlxougli 
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Though  ifik  be  m^de  of  gsU. 

CymbeHne^  a^  i*  fc.  2, 

The  difgaft  one  has  to  driiik  ink  in  reality,  is  not 
to  the  purpofe  where  the  fubjedl  is  drinking  ink 
figuratively. 

In  the  fourth  place,  To  draw  confequenccs 
from  a  figure  of  fpeeth,  as  if  the  word  were  to 
be  underftood  literally,  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  for 
it  is  confounding  truth  with  fidion  : 

.  J5c  Moubray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 
li'hat  they  may  break  his  foaming  courier's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 
Jk  csutiff  recreant  to  my  coufin  Hereford. 

Richard U.  a^i./c.^. 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fehfe  : 
but  weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  the  ac- 
cefTory  only  ;  and  therefore  to  defcribe  the  ef- 
fefts  of  weight,  is  to  defert  the  principal  fubjefti 
and  to  convert  the  acceflbry  into  a  principal : 

Cromwell,  How  docs  your  Grace  ? 

tf^ol/ey.  Why,  well; 
Kever  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
1  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  (till  and  quiet  confcience.     The  King  has  cur'd  mc^ 
I  humbly  thank  his  Grace ;  and,  from  theie  flboulders, 
Thcfe  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 

A 
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A  load  would  ft*  a  Mtj/ tod  ihuih  hbticrar; 

Hehry  VHJ.  ^5  3.  fc.  #. 


Ulyfles  fpeaking  of  Hedlor : 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands. 
When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Troilus  and  Crejjida^  del  ^,fc.  9* 

Othelh^Yio^  ray  heart  is  tUto'd  to  ftbn€  :  I  ftrikc  I^ 
fmd  it  hurts  my  haod,  QtbeHo,  a£Jt  4.  fo.^* 

Not  lefs,  even  in  this  defpicable  now, 

Than  when  my  name  fiU'd  Afrie  with  affV^h^, 

^ndfros^e  yOUt  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Don  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal^  aci  l, 

f 

JIow  long  a  ipace»  iioce  firft  I  lov'd^  it  is ! 

To  look  into  a  glafs  I  fear» 

And  am  furpris'd  with  wonder,   when  I  mils. 

Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

C&wky,  v(fhl.p.Z6i 

I  choie  the  flourifhing'ft  tree  In  all  th^  park, 
Widi  £re£heft  boughs,  and  fairefthead  ; 

I  cut  my  love  into  his  gentle  bai4c. 
And  in  three  days  behold  'tis  dead  $ 

My  very  written  flamed  fo  violent  be. 

They've  burnt  and  witbet'4  Up  the  trd^. 

Ah,  mighty  I^ove,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
VThich  made  this  precious  limbeck  iweat ! 
S\iLt  what^  alas,  ah  what  does  it  avail 


j3i6 
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That  {he  weeps  tears  fo  wond'rous  cold« 
^s  fcarce  the  afs's  hoof  can  hold. 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  hail. 

Cowley f  vol.  i.  p.  132, 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleafant  in  a  ludicrous 
poem. 

jibneria,  O  Alphonfo,  Alphonfo ! 
JDevouring  feas  have  wafh'd  thee  from  my  iight,^ 
No  time  fhall  rafe  thee  from  my  memory ; 
No»  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument : 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr'd. 

Mourning  Brid^^  aSl i./c.u 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  in- 
confidence,  in  being  interred  in  one  place  reaDy, 
ai^d  iti  another  place  figuratively. 


Je  crains  que  cette  faifon 
Ne  nous  amenne  la  pefte ; 
La  gueule  du  chien  ccleftc 
Vomit  feu  fur  Phorifon. 
A  fin  que  je  m'en  delivrc, 
Je  veux  lire  ton  gros  livre 
Jufques  au  dernier  feiiiUet : 
Tout  ce  que  ta  plume  tracCj 
Robinet,  a  de  h  glace 
A  fair  trembler  Juillct. 


Maynard* 


In 


i  xtt 


Soft.  VII.  Figures,  317. 

*  ■  •  ' 

In  me  tbta  mens  Venu^ 
Gyprum  deferiiit. 

ffotat.  Carfn*  lib.  1.  9de  ig.    ' 

From  confidering  that  a  ^ofd  ufed  in  a  figura- 
tive fenfe  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time  its  proper 
meaning,  we  difcover  a  fifth  rule,  That  we 
ought  not  to  employ  a  word  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  the  proper  fenfe  of  which  is  inconfiftdnt 
or  incongruous  with  the  fubjeft :  for  every  in- 
confiftency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the 
expreffion  only  and  not  real,  is  impleafant  : 

Interea  genitor  Tyberini  ad  fluminis  undaiu  . 
Vvlncr^Jtccabat  lymphis      ' 

Mneid.  X.  833* 

Tres  adeo  incertos  cseca  cz&gitit  foks 
Erramus  pelago,  totidem  fine  fidere  noAes. 

Mneid.m,  203, 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form 
a  fixth.  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo 
with  its  proper  fenfe  : 


Dicat  Opuntise 


Frater  Megillae,   quo  beatus  . 

Vulncre.  Horat.  (farm,  lib.  i.  odi  27. 

Parcus  deonim  cultor,  et  infrequens, 

JnfanieHtis  dum  fapientisB 

Coofultms  erro.  fl^r^t.  Carm.  1. 1 .  ode  34. 

Seventhly^ 


I 

^1$  F  I  G  tt  R  E  «.  C^.  XX, 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  t)t 
thought  different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  lefs 
faulty  than  crowding  metaphors  in  that  manner : 
the  mind  is  diftrafted  in  the  quick  tranfition  from 
one  image  to  another^  an4  is  puzi^led  in(lead  of 
being  pleafed : 

I  am  of  ladies  moft  dejef):  arid  Wretched^ 
That  fttck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufic  vows. 

Hamlih 

* 

|J[y  Uieeding  hofom  £ijck^Qsi  at  the  found. 


-  Ah  raileri 


Quanta  laboras  in  Charyhdi  / 
Digne  puer  tntWovcJIammd. 
Quae  faga,  quis  te  folverc  ThefTalig 
Magus  venenis,  quJU  pc^erit  deus  i 
Vix  illig^tum  te  triformi 
Pfg%fus  expediet  Chimard, 

Horat.  Carm.  Ll.  ode  27* 

Eightlily,  If  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  ftill 
worfe  to  graft  one  figuie  upon  another.  For  in- 
ftance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors  Iitcs^ 

Iliads  XI,  2it« 

A  falchion  drinking  the  vv^arriors  blood  is  a  figurt 
built  upon  refeinblance,  which  is  paflable.  But 
then  in  the  exprefiion,    lives  is  agaiij  put  for 

blood} 
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blood;  an4:by  thuip^ing  one  figure  up^. an-.. 
ot;I^r,  the  expreffiqn  is  rendered  obfcure  and 
unpleafant. 


r'. 


Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures,  that 
can  fcarce  be  analysed,  or  reduced  to  plain  lan- 
guage, areleaftofall  tolerable: 

Votis  incendimus  aras*  Mneid,  iii.  27$^ 


Onerantque  caniftrls 


Dona  laboratx  Cereris.  JLtuid.  viu«  i8o« 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes, 

.  Anna  acri  facicada  viro  :  i^un^  viribus  ufus, 
Nynp  maqibns  rapidis^  omni  nunc  arte  magiftra : 
Pracipitate  moras.  Mneid.  yiii.  441 ; 


Huic  gladioy  perque  an*ea  futa 


Per  tunicam  fqualentem  auro,  lams  haurit  apertum. 

Miuid.  X.  3^13; 

Semotique  prius  tarda  neceffitas 
Xiethi^  corripuit  gradum. 

HorauCarm.  lib.  i.  ^&3. 

Scribdris  Vario  fortis,  et  hoftium 
Vidtor,  Mseotiii  carmini3  aliu. 

HaraU  Camik  lib.  x.  <4^  <[« 

m&ihaU  our  jatcit  H  mmbiv'd  iridbi  the  dead. 

Iliad,  v.^j^. 
Commnmal 
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Comiitaiixzl  death  the  fate  of  wc»  ebnf ounds. 

•  „  ■  • 

Speaking  of  Proteus, 

■  r  •  •        »  .  ^ 

Inftant  he  wear«»   elufite  of  the  rape^         .    ' 
The  mimic  force  of  eveiy  favage  4ha.pe; 

Rolling  convutfive  on  the  floor,  is  feea 
The  piteous  objeft  of  a  proftratp   Queen, 

3id.  iv.  952* 

The  mingling  tempeft  weaves  its  gloom. 

'      ■    ■  ■ 
A  various  fVeetnels  fv^ells  the  gchtre  race. 

Ibid^  640. 


.../..,-»• 


A  fober  calm  fleeces  unbounded  ether. 

/The  diflant  water-fall  fwells  in  the  breeze. 

Winter,  738. 

In  the  tenth  place,  When  a  fubjeft  is  introdu- 
ced  by  its  proper  name,  it  is  abfurd  to  attribute 
to  it  the  propertiog  of  a  different  fabjeijt  to  which 
the  word  is  fometimes  apply'd  in  a  figiirativc 
fenfe: 

Hear  me^  oh  Neptune !  thou  whofe  arms  afie  hurPd 

From  fhore  to  ihore>  aad  gird  the  folid  world. 

Odyjjr.  ix.  617/ 

Neptune 


deft.  ViL  fioxitti.  321 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  perfonally,  and  not 
figuratively  for  the  ocean :  the  defcription  there- 
fore, which  Is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is 
altogether  improper. 

It  is  not  fufficient,  that  a  figure  of  fpefech  be 
regularly  conftrudted,  and  be  free  from  blemifli  i 
it  requires  tafl^  to  difcern  when  it  is  proper 
when  improper  J  andtalle,  Ifufped,  is  the  on- 
ly guide  we  can  rely  on.  One  however  may  ga- 
ther from  reiledtion  and  experience,  that  orna 
ments  and  graces  fuit  not  any  of  the  difpiriting 
paffions,  nor  are  proper  for  expreffing  any  thing 
grave  and  important.  In  familiar  converiation^ 
they  are  in  fome*  meafure  ridiculous  2  Profpero^ 
in  the'Tlr^^)  fpeaking  to  his  daughter  Miran^^ 
^j  fays, 

The  fringed  cufuilns  of  thiiie  ej^es  advance^ 
And  fay  what  thou  feeft  yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juftnefs  of  tbfll 
£gure }  and  circumflances  may  be  imagined  to^ 
make  it  proper  :  but  it  is  certainly  not  proper  ia 
familiar  oonverfation* 

In  the  laft  place,  Thoiigh  figiireS  of  fpcech 
have  a  channing  eflfeft  when  accurately  cohftruct- 
cd  and  properly  intfoduted,  tliey  ought  howe- 
ver  to  be  fcattered  with  a  fpariftg  hand :  nothing 
is  more  lufcious,  and  nothing  confequently  more 
fatiating^  than  reduildatit  ornalnetits  of  any 
kind* 

Voi.n.  %  CHAP* 
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On  ACE,  and  many  critks  aftfir  him,  ex- 
hort writers  to  ehufe  a  fubjedl  adapted  to 
their  genius.  But  the  defcending  to 
fuch  peculiarities,  would  multiply  rules  ofcriti- 
cifin  without  end.  The  aim  of  the  prefent  work 
is,  to  confider  human  nature  in  general,  and  to 
explore  what  is  common  to  the  fpecies.r  The 
choice  of  a  fubjeft  comes  not  under  fuch  a  plan : 
biit  the  manner  of  execution  comes  vmder  it; 
becaufe  the  manner  of  execution  is  fubjedled  to 
general  rules,  derived  from  principles  common 
to  the  fpecies.  Thefe  rules,  as  they  concern  the 
things  expreiTed  as  well  as  the  language  or  expref- 
fion,  require  a  divifion  of  this  chapter  into  two 
^rts;  firft  of  thoughts,  and  next  of  words.  I 
pretend  not  to  juilify  this  divifion  as  entirely  ac- 
curate 2  for  in  difcourling  o^  thoughts,  it  is  dif- 
iicult  to  abftradt  altogether  from  words;  and 
ftillmore  difficult,  in  difcourfing  of  words,  tt 
abftradt  altogether  from  thought. 

The  firft  obfervation  is,  That  in  hiftory,  the 
je&eftions  ought  to  be  chafte  and  folid ;    for 

while 
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while  the  mind  is  intent  upon  truth,  it  is  littl* 
difpofed  to  the  operations  of  the  imagination^ 
Strada's  Belgic  hiflory  is  full  of  poetical  images, 
which  being  difcordant  with  the.  fubjedt,  ^;tp 
difguftful ;  and  they  have  a  ftill  worfe  effed,  by 
giving  an  air,  of  fiftion  to  a  genuine  hiiftory. 
Such  flowers  ought  to  be  fcattered  \vith  a  fparing 
hand,  even  in  epic  poetry;  and  at  no  rate  are 
they  proper,  till  the  reader  be  warmed,  and  by 
an  enlivened  imagination  be  prepared  to  reliih 
them :  in  that  flate  of  mind,  they  are  extremely- 
agreeable  ;  but  while  we  are  fedate,  and  attenr 
tive  to  an  hillof  ical  chain  of  fad^,  we  rejed  with 
difdain  every  fiction.  This  Belgic  hiftory  is  in- 
deed wofuUy  vicious  both  in  matter  and  in  form  : 
it  is  ftuiFed  with  frigid  and  unmeaning  refledions; 
iand  its  poetical  flalhes^  even  laying  afide  their 
impropriety,  are  mere  tinfeL 

Secondly,  Vida  ^,  following  Horace,  "I'econH, 
inends  a  modeft  commencement  of  an  epic  poem  J 
giving  for  a  reafon,  That  the  waiter  ought  to 
hufband  his  fire*  Tiiis  reafon  hjis  weight;  but 
what  is  faid  above  fUggefts  a  reafon  ftill  more 
weighty  i  bold  thoughts  and  figures  are  never 
relifhed  till  the  mind  be  heated  arid  thoroughly  en- 
gaged^ which  is  not  the  reader^s  cafe  at  the  com- 
mencement.    Homer  introduces  not  a  fingle  fi-^ 

:       V  *  Poet.  Ub*  2. 1.  30. 

:'  '  Xi  mil* 
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mile  in  the  firil  book  of  the  Iliad,  nor  in  the  firft 
tK>ok  of  the  Odyflcy.  On  the  contrary.  Shake, 
fpear  begins  one  of  his  plays  with  a  fentiment  too 
tx>ld  for  the  moft  heated  imagination : 

« 

Bedford*  Hung  be  die  heav'ns  widi  black,  yield  day  to 
night  I 
Comets,  importing  change  of'dme;^  and  ftates, 
Brandifli  your  cryiial  trefles  in  the  iky. 
And  mdi  them  fcourge  the  had  revolting  ftars. 
That  have  eonfented  unto  Henry's  death  ! 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long  \ 
Sii|^d  oc'e£  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 

FirJ  Part  Bt^rym. 

•■  ,     <      ■  •  •  •   , 

The  paflaige  \rith  which  Strada  begins  his  hiftory, 
is  too  poetical  for  a  fubjed  of  that  kind ;  and  at 
any  rate  too  high  for  the  beginning  of  a  grave 
performance*  A  third  reafon  ought  to  have  not 
lefs  influence  than  either  of  the  former,  That  a 
jnan  who^  upon  his  firft  appeai-ance,  endeaTours 
to  exhibit  all  his  talents,  is  too  oftentatious  to  be 
reliihed.  Hence  the  firft  periods  of  a  work  ou^t 
to  be  ihoft,  natural,  andfimple.  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  pro  u4rchia  pffeta^  errs  againft  this  rule  r 
his  reader  is  out  of  breath  at  the  very  firft  period, 
which  feems  never  to  end.  Burnet  begins  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times  with  a  period  long  and 
intricate. 

A  third  rule  of  obfervation  is,  That  where  the 
iUbjea  is  intended  for  entertainment  folelyp  not 

for 
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A 
'  t 

for  mftrudion,  a  thing  ought  to  be  defcribed  a.s 
it  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality.  In  nxnning, 
for  e^mple^  the  iihpiiife  upon  the  ground  is  ac- 
curately proportioned  to  the  celerity  of  motion ; 
though  in  appearance  4t  is  otherwife,  for  a  per- 
fon  in  fwift  motion  feems  to  fkim  the  ground, 
and  fcarcely  to  touch  it..  Yirgil,  wt\x  great  tafte, 
defcribes  quick  running  according]  tq^  its  appjpar- 
ance;  and  thereby  raifes  an  image  far ^i^H^^Hyer 
ly,  than  it  could  have  been  by  adhering  fcrUpu^ 
louily  to  trath: 


\-.  * '   ^  •* 


Hos  fupcr  advcinit  Volfca  dc  gcutc  Cimilla- 
Agmen  ageas  e<juitum  et  florentes  aer£  catcrvas, 
Bellatrix :  hon  ilia  colo  calathifve  Minervae 
Foemineas  affiieta  manus;  fed  prselia  virgo  ^ 

Dura  patiy  curfuque  pedum  proevertere  ventos. 
Bla  vel  intaAs  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina:  nee  teneras  curfu  laefiflet  ariftas  : 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  fla£hi  fufpenfa  tuxnenti, 
f  erref:  iter ;  celerps  n^  tingeret  ?squprc  {Santas. 

Mneid.  vii.  803* 

This  example  is  copied  by  the  author  of  Tekf^f 
fhus:  . 

Les  Brutitns  font  legeres  a  la  courfe  comme  les  cerfd, 
et  comme  les  daims.  On  cr^iroic  que  liierbe  meme  la 
plus  tendre  n'eft  point  fbulee- (bus  leurspieds;  a  peine 
laiflo^t  ib  dans  le  iaUe  qudques  traces  de  leurs  pas. 

Xiv.  loW 

X^       '  '•  Again; 
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Again  : 

-  Deja  n  avoit  abattu  Eufilas  fi  logcr  \  la  courfc,  qui 
pooe  il  imprimoitja  trace  des  fespas  dans  le  fable,  ctqui 
devan^oit  dans'fou  pay$  les  plus  rapides  flqts  dc  I'^Eurotas 
pi  de  TAlphcc.  I^jy.  2Q. 

i       ■  .  .  . 

Fourthly,  In  narration  as  well  as  in  defcrip- 
tion,  bbjefts  ought  to  be  painted  fo  accurately 
^s  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  diftinft  aid 
lively  images.  Every  ufelefs  circumftance  ought 
indeed  to  be  fupprefled,  becaufe  every  fuch  cir- 
cumftance loads  the  narration  ;  but  if  a  circum- 
ftance be  neceflary,  however  flight,  it  cannot  be 
defcribed  too  minutely.  The  force  of  language 
confifts  in  raifing  complete  images*;  which 
cannot  be  done  till  the  reader,  forgetting  him- 
felf,  be  tranfported  as  by^  magic  into  the  very 
place  and  time  of  the  important  adlion,  and  be 
converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  fpeftator,  behold, 
ing  every  thing  that  pafTes.  In  this  view,  -the 
narrative  in  an  epic  poem  ought  to  rival  a  pidure 
in  the  livelinefs  and  accuracy  of  its  reprefenta- 
tions:  no  circumftance  muft  be  omitted  that 
l:ends  to  make  a  complete  image  ;  becaufe  an  im- 
perfeft  image,  as  well  as  any  other  imperfect  conr 
ception,  is  cold  and  uninterefting.  I  fhall  illu- 
ftrate  this  rule  by  fevcral  examples,  giving  the 
feft  place  to  a  beautiful  paffage  from  Virgil  ; 

*  Chapters,  part  ^.fca.  6.    \ 

'    Quali^ 
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^<5[ualis  pQpukM  mctrer^s  Philomela  ftiS  umlirl' 
^ Amblbs  queritarrfottus*  quos  Aijmjk arjahr  o,  ^> 

Obfervans  mAp  mphanes  dctrsqdt .  * 

.  Geor^.  ^k  4..  /.  r  j  1^ 


■r-:    ....  >  ,..-,....   -.^ 


i;hcj.pQpi9r,.:?plcwP^^n^  and  vUnilefJged,  tlipug^ 
jnojt  effeittijd  in  X^o  defcriptigni  are .  circi^n^lqivr 
ftaiices  thatt^d  tn  ^^ifee,  :a  qompl^:? .  i,m^gp,  ;an^ 
upon  that  aec.^unt:  m*e  anemb&Ulih^pt^ 


'  -■  -•  •■  '.        .-■-♦»■.».     i> 


Again  : 


f « ■ 


Hic  viridcm  Mnczs  fnsndenti  ex  ilic^  metam 
Conftituit,  figmim  naytis.  ^     Jfyieid.  r.  I2.f,> 

/  p    ,C    "      ■  1  •      ■  1  ....  >  '. 

■      ■  .      .        •  .  .  V  . 

Horace,  addreflhig  to  Fortune :  >: 


Tc  pauper  ambit  fidlicita  prccc 
Ruris  colonus  :  te  dominam  sequorls, 
Qukumquc  Bithyna  laceffit 
Carpathhim  pelagus^carinS. 


f 

'4 


Carm.  Uk  t.9d€  %p. 


nium  n  ,n>€eni^us  hoflicit 


Matrana  bcUantis  tyranni 

Profpicicns,  et  adulta  virgo,  , 

Sufpiret :  Eheu,  nc  nidis  agminum 
Sponfus  laceflat  rcgius  afperum 
TaAuleonem,  qucmcruenta 
Fcr  madias  |:^pitiracedes«, 

Carm,  lib.  3.  $dsi,^ 

X  4  Shakcfpcar 
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Stekefperf  Ajr»  ♦,  ^*  You  may  as  well  go  aboat 
^*  to  turn  the  fim  to  ice  by  £mmng  in  his  face 
•*  with  a /^^ococ^s  feather."  The  peacock's  fea- 
ther, not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  the  objed, 
completes  the  image :  an  accurate  image  cannot 
be  formed  of  this  fancif\il  operation,  without 
conceiving  a  particular  feather ;  and  one  is  at  a 
lofs,  when  this  is  negledted  in  the  defctiption. 
Again,  **  The  rogues  flighted  me  into  the  river 
^'  with  as  little  remorfe,  as  they  would  have 
*'  drownM  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i*  th' 
^*  litter  f/' 

€ldLady.  You  would  not  be  a  queen  ?  . 
Anne.  No  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 
Old  Lady.  Tis  ftrange :   a  three-pence  boVd  wouU 
^e  me,  old  as  I  am»  to  queen  it. 

HinryVm.adf2.Jc.s. 

In  the  following  paflgge,  the  adion^  with  all  its 
material  circumftances,  is  reprefented  fo  much  to 
the  life,  that  it  would  fcarce  appear  more  dif- 
tinft  to  a  real  fpedator ;  and  it  is  the  manner  of 
4efcription  that  contributes  greatly  to  the  fubli- 
inity  of  the  paflage : 

He  fpake ;  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  fwordsy  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mig^hty  cherubim :  the  flidden  bla^e 

•  Henry  V.  aft  4.  fc.  4. 

-^  J^cnj  Wives  ^fWindftr,  aft  3.  fc.  15, 


•^ 
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■»         ' 

Fat  round,  iUumin*d  hell :  highlf  they  rag'd 
Againft  tl^e  Higheft,  and  fierce  with  grafped  arms, 
C1afh*d  on  their  founding  fhields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vauk  of  heay'n, 

•      Milton,  t  J  ti 

A  paflage  I  am  to  cite  from  Shakefpear,  falls  not 
much  tfliort  of  that  now  mentioned  in  partictdari- 
ty  of  defcription ; 

O  you  hard  hearts  !  you  cruel  men  of  Roxtie  ! 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  dimb'd  up  to  walls  andbatdemencs. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Tour  infants  in  your  arms ;  and  there  have  fat 
The  live-long  day  with  patient  expectation 
To  lee  great  Pompey  pafs  the  ftrcets  of  Rome. 
And  when  you  faw  his  chariot  but  appeal*. 
Have  you  not  made  an  univerfal  fhout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  founds, 
Madj?  in  his  concave  ihorcs  ? 

Julius  Caf/ar»  aSl  u/c,  i. 

The  following  paflage  is  fcarce  inferior  to  ei- 
ther of  thofe  mentioned : 

Far  before  the  reft,  the  fon  of  Oflian  comes ;  bright  in 
die  (miles  of  youth,  &ir  as  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun. 
His  long  hair  waves  on  his  back  :  his  dark  brow  is  half 
beneath  his  helmet.  The  fword  hangs  loofe  on  the  he- 
ro's fide ;  and  his  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from 
ya  terrible  eye»  King  of  high  Temora,  Fingal, 

Th« 
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The  Henriade  of  Voltaif6  ttri  greatly  afciinft  the 
foregoing  rule :  every  incident  is  tQuchi^d  in  a 
fummary  way,  without  ^^yer  defcending  to  its 
drcumftances.  This  manner  is  good  in  a  gene- 
ral hiftory,  the  purpofe  of  which  is  to  record 
important  tranfadion^:  but  in  a  fables, -w|^c^ 
hath  a  very  diiFerent  aim,,  it  is  cold,  and'uninteri. 
cfting;  becaule  it  is  impracticable  tO:  form  diC- 
tindl  images  of  perfons  or  things  reprefented  in  a 
manner  fofupetficial. 

It  is  obfervcd  above^  that  every  ufeleftxircum- 
ftance  ought  to  be  fuppreflfed.  To  deal  iii  fuch 
circumftanees,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  not  lefs  to 
be  avoided,  than  the  concifenefs  £qt  which  Vol- 
taire is  blamed,  on  the  other.  In  the  jiErieid*^ 
Barce,  the  nurfe  of  Sichxus,  whoni  we  jiever 
hear  of  before  nor  after,  i?  Introduced  for  a  pur- 
pofe  not  niore  important  than  to  call  Anna  to  her 
iifter  Dido :  and  that  it  might  not  be  thought  un- 
juft  in  Dido,  even  in  this  trivial  incident,  to 
prefer  her  hufband's  nurfe  before  her  own,  the 
poet  takes  care  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Dido's 
nurfe  was  dead.  To  this  I  muft  oppofe  a  beauti- 
ful paflage  in  the  fame  book,  where,  after  Dido's 
laft  fpeech,  the  poet,  without  detaining  his  read- 
er by  defcribing  the  manner  of  her  death,  haftens 
to  the  lamentation  of  her  attendants : 

Dixerat :  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
(lollapfam  afpiciunt  comites>  enfemque  crupre 

f  Lili.  4.  1.  632, 

Spumant^m^ 
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.  .        .       .  .  ^ 

Spvtmantcm^  fparfafquc  manus.     It  clamor  acJ  alta 
Atria,>  cdtttoflatn  baCthatur  fama  per  iitflfefti ;' 
Lamentis  gemituque  et  foemineo  ululatu  :; 

Tcdta  firetnuat,  refonat  magnis  plangoribus  aether. 

Lab.. 4.  I.  (J63. 

As'an  appendix  to  the  foregoihg '  ruld,  I  add 
the  foUwing  obfervafion,  That  to  ina:ke  a  fud- 
den  and  ftrong  inipreffion,  feme  fingle  circum- 
fiance  happily  felefted,  has  ixiore  power  than  the;, 
moft  laboured  defcription.  ;  Macbeth,  mentionf* 
ing  to  his  lady  forobe  voices  he  heard  while. he  wa!? 
murdering  the  King,  fays^  •* 


*-■-,-   '  4  rf 


There's  ppe  did  laugh  fin's  fleep,  and  one  cry'd  Murder  !•- 
They  wak'd  each  other ;  and  I  flood  ai^d  hf  ard  theffi^  * 
But  xhey  did  fay  their  prayer^,  and  arfdrefs  th^m  -  : .  'f 
Again  to  flcep.  ..    r:      -. 

Lady.  There  are  twojodg'd  together.,  ,; 

Macbeth.   Qne  cvy'd,  God  blefs  us !  ^d,  Atncn !  thB 

other;  -.  »  1  ; 

As  they  had  fecn  me  wich  thefe  hanging's  bands. 

Liftening  their  fear,  I  could  not  fay,  Apicn,  ^ 

When  they  did  f^y,  God  blefs  us.         .  i 

JLtfrfj^.  Coniider  it  not  fo  deeply.  .  r 

Macbeth.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  A** 
men?         - 
Lhad  moft  need  of  blei&ng,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  Thefe  deeds  muftiiot  be  thought 
After  thefe  ways ;  fo,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macbeth.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry. 
Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  doth  murther  fleep,  ^c.  AEi  2.  >?.  3^ 

Alphonfo, 
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Alphonfo,  in  the  Mourning  Bride^  fliut  up  it 
the  fame  prifon  where  his  father  had  been  confi- 
ned: 

In  a  dark  comer  of  mj  cell  I  found 

:.  This  paper,  what  it  is  this  light  will  ihew, 

«*  If  my  Alphonfo" ^— Ha  I  [Rea&igJ 

•*  If  my  Alphonfo  live,  rcftprc  him,  Heay*n  ; 

•*  Give  me  more  weight,  cruih  my  declining  yean 

*'  With  bolts,  with  chains,  ImprironiTient,  and  want ; 

**  But  blefs  my  (on,  vifit  not  him  for  me." 

It  is  his  hand;  this  was  his  prayV  —  yet  more: 

**  Let  ev'ry  hair,  which  forrow  by  the  roots       {Rea£ng. 

**  Tears  from  my  h^ary  and  devqted  head» 

'*  Be  doubled  in  thy  mercies  to  my  fon : 

•*  Not  for  myfelf,  but  him,  hear  me,  all-gradous**— *• 

^Hb  wanting  what  ihould  follow -•~Heav*n  fhould  follow, 

But  'tis  torn  off — Why  fhould  that  word  alone 

Be  torn  from  his  petition  ?     Twas  to  Heav'n, 

But  Heav'n  was  deaf,  HeaVn heard  him  not;  but  thus. 

Thus  as  the  name  of  Heav'n  from  this  is  torn. 

So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 

His  voice,  (hutting  the  gates  of  pray  V  againft  him. 

If  piety  be  thus  delnrr'd  ^ceft 

On  lugh,  and  of  good  men  the  very  beft 

Is  fingled  out  to  bleed,  and  bear  the  fcourge, 

„  What  is  reward  ?  or  what  is  puniihment  ? 
But  who  fhall  dare  to  tax  eternal  juftice  f 

Mourning  Bride,  dfft  3*  /c.  I. 

This  incident  is  a  happy  invention^  and  a  mark 
•f  uncoipmon  ^nius , 

Defcribimi 
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Defcribing  Prince  Henry : 

.  I  fav  young  Harry,  with  Ws  beaver  on. 
His  cuifles  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  ann'd. 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  feathcr'd  Mercury  ; 
And  vaulted  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  froni  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pcgalus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

Firft  Part  Henry  IV.  aa  4.  fc.  2. 

JTmg  Itenty.  Ldrd  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'ft  on  Hea* 
ven'sbliis. 
Hold  np  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  thy  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  ! 

Sec9ndPartJfihryYI.aSf3.fi.iQ0. 

The  fame  author,  fpeaking  ludicroufly  of  an  ar- 
my debilitated  with  difeafes,  fays, 

Half  of  them  dare  not  fhake  the  fnow  from  off  thciff-^ 
mSbcks,  left  they  fhake  themfelves  to  pieces. 

I  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were^  defo- 
late.  The  flames  had  refounded  in  the  halls :  and  the- 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of 
Ghitha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls. 
The  thifUe  fhook  there  its  lonely  head :  the  mofs  whittled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows : 
and  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head. 
Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Morna :  filence  is  in  the  houfb 
of  her  Others.  FingaL 

To  draw  a  charadlcr  is  the  mafter-ftroke  of  de- 

fcription^ 
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fcription.  In  this  Tacitus  excels  :  his  portraits 
are  natural  and  lively,  not  a  feature  wanting  nor 
mifplaced*  Shakefpe^r,  however,  exceeds  Ta- 
citus  in  livelihefs,  fome  charaifteriftical  circum- 
ftance  being  generally  invented  or  laid  hold  of, 
which  paints  more  to  the  life  than  many  words. 
The  following  inftances  will  explain  my  mean- 
ing, and  at  the  fame  time  prove  my  obfervation 
to  be  juft. 

Why  fhould  a  man,  whpfc  Uood  is  warm  widmi^ 
Sit  like  his  gi*andfire  cut  in  alabafter  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes»  and  creep  into  the  jaiindice^ 
By  being  peevifh  ^     I  tell  thee  what,  Anthonio^ 
(I  love  thee,  and^it  is  my  love  that  fpeaks) : 
Tfhere  arc  afort  of  men,  whofe  vifages 
^ '  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  ftanding  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  ftillnefs  entertain. 
With  purpofe  to  be  drefs'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wifdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit  ; 
As  who  fhould  fay,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  lope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  i 
O  my  Anthopip,.  I  do  know  of  thofe. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife^ 
For  faying  nothing, 

M^rchuntcfVenicCyaSl^Jc.U 

Again  : 

<^radano  fpeaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  thani 
any  man  in  all  Venice:  his  reafons  are  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bufhels  of  chaff;  you  fhall  fcek  all 
day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have  them,  they 
are  not  worth  the  fearoh.  Ibidi 

In 
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In  the  following  paflage  a  charafter  is  completed 
by  a  fingle  ftroke : 


Shallow*  O  the  mad  days  that  I  have  fppn^;  and  to  fe6 
kow  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead. 

Silence,  We  fhall  allfoljow,  Couiin.     .  , 

Shalliw*  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  fure,  irery'furc; 
Death  (as  the,  Ff^lmift  faith)  is  certain  to  all:  all  fhaU 
die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Slender.  Truly,  Coufin,  I  t«^as  not  there. 

Shallow.  Death  is  certain.  Is  old  Double  of  your  tbwm 
living  yet  ? 

Silence.  Dead,  Sir. 
Shadow,.  Dead!  fee,  fee;  he  drew  a  good   bow:  and 
dead?     He  fliot  a  fine  flioot.   How  a  fcore  of  ewes  now  ? 

Silence.  Thereafter  as  they  be.  A  fcore  of  good  cwoi 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shallow.  And  is  old  Dof/^^  dead  ? 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  a^  3,  fi.  3. 

Defcribing  a  jealous  hufband  : 

Nekher  prefs,  cofier,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  yault,  but 
be  hath  an  ^bftraft  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places, 
and  goes  to  them  by  his  note. '  There  is  no  hiding  you  in 
the  houfe.  —  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor^  dH  4.  fc.  j. 

Congreve  has  an  inimitable  ftroke  of  this  kind  in 
bi^  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  : 

Ben  Legend.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  Home  f 
kow  does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val  ? 

Sir  Sam^/on.  Diwk,  body  0'  me,  Dick  has  been  deal 

thcfc 
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thefe  two  years,  t  writ  you  word,  when  you  were  at  Leg* 
horn, 

Ben.  Mef$»  that's  true ;  marry,  I  had  fqrgot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  fay.  jKi  3.  /c.64 

FalftaflF  fpeaking  of  Ancient  Piftol : 

He's  no  fwaggcrer,  hoftcfs;  a  tame  cheater  i'faith; 
you  may  ftroak  him  as  gently  as  a  puppey-greyhound ;  he 
voll  not  fwagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  hef  feathers  tura 
back  in  any  (hew  of  refiftence. 

Second  Pari  Henry  IV.  aet  2.  fc.  j>. 

Offian  among  his  other  excellencies  is  emi- 
jiently  fucccfsful  in  drawing  characters  j  and  he 
never  fails  to  delight  his  reader  with  the  beauti* 
ful  attitudes  in  which  he  prefents  his  heroes. 
Take  the  following  inftances. 

O  Ofcar!  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm;  but  ipare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againft  the 
'foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grais 
CO  thofe  who  tJk  thine  aid. — So  Trenmor  lived;  ludt 
Trathal  was ;  and  fuch  has  Fing^lbeen.  My  arm  was  die 
fupport  of  the  injured ;  and  the  weak  refted  behind  ths 
lightning  of  my  fteel. 

We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and  we 
thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the 
friend  of  ftrangers  !  thg.  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
But  their  fouls  were  not  the  fame ;  for  the  light  of  heaven 
was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rofe  on  th6 
banks  of  Atha :  feven  p^ths  led  to  his  hall^ :  feven  chiefs 

ftoo4 
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flood  onthofe  paths,  and  called  the  ftrangerto  the  feaft. 
But  Cathmor  dwfelt  iii  the  wood  to  avoid  the   voice  of 

praife. 

*       .■.■>.  ^ . ."_ 

D^rnud  and  Ofcar  were  one :  they  reaped  the  tjattlc 
together.  Their  friendfhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel ;  and 
death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They  rufli  on 
the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  brow  of  Ardven. 
Their  fwords  arc  ftainedwi^^  th^  blood  of  the  valiant  t 
warriors  faint  at  tljieir  name.  Who  is  equal  to  Ofcar  buf 
D^i?iid?  whoto  Dermid  but  Ofcar  ? 

Sonof  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength  of  Mor, 
ni*s  arm  has  failed:  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of  my 
youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place :  I  throw  the  fpear,  buj. 
it  falls  fhort  of  the  mark:  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my 
flileia.  We  decay  like  the^grafi  of  the  mountain,  and 
our  ftrength  returns  no  mpte.  I  have  afon,  O  Fipgal, 
his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  aftions  of  Morni*s  youth  •  bu^ 
tis  fword  has  not  been  fitted  againft  the  foe,  Aeither  h^s 
his  fame  beguri.  I  come  with  him  to  battle;  to  direft  his 
-arm.  His  renown  ^111  be  a  furi  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark 
hour  of  my  depar^rcu  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were 
forgot  among  t]iie  people  !  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay, 
'*  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul.*' 

'  •  ■  -I  _  •  ' 

Some  writers,  through  heat  of  imaginatioj^, 

fa)l  into  contfadiftions ;  fome  are  guilty  of  down, 
right  inconfiftencies ;  and  foliie  even  rave  like 
madmen^  Againfl  fuch  capital  prro|-s  one  cannot 
be  mora  efFedually  warned  than  by  coUeding  inT 
dances ;  and  the  firft  ihall  be  of  a  contradiftion, 
themoft  venial  of  all.  Virgil  fpeaking  of  Nep- 
tune, 

ynJl.  f  lateral 
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laterea  magno  miiceri  munnure  pontum 
Emiflamque  hyemem  fenfit  NeptuQus,  et  imis 
Stagna  refufa  vadb :  graviter  commotuSt  et  alto 
FrofpicienSi  fummsl  placidum  caput  extulit  unda. 

Agaiii : 

When  firfl  young  Marb,  in  hi$  boundlefl  mind, 
A  work  t'outlaft  immortal  Rome  defign'd, 

Ejffky  on  Criticifm^  L  130. 

The  following  examples  are  of  downright  in- 
confiflencies  ; 

Alii  pulfis  e  tonnepto  catenis  difcjcrpti  feftiqae,  dim'h 
(Uato  corpore  pugnabant  fibi  fx^rftites,  ac  peremptap 
partis  ultores.      j  Stradau  Pec^ ;(.  1. 2^ 

n  pover  huomo,  che  non  fen'  era  accprto. 

Andava  combattendo>  ed  era  mprto.  S^rni^ 

He  fled,  but  flying,  left  his  life  behind, 

7//W,  xi.  443. 

Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  fpcd ; 
Along  the  pavement  roll'4  the  mutt'ring  head. 

Odyffey^  xxii.  365, 

The  laft  article  is  of  raving  like  one  mad, 
Cleopatra  fpeaking  to  the  afpic, 


Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver^ 


ybQH  bcft  pf  thieves;  who,  with  an  eafy  key, 


Doflj  Open  life,  and  unptff cfeiv'd  by  us  * 

Ev'tt  &p4  us  Srom  mvHvfi^i  4ifchargmg  fo      i      ;  -, 

Death's  dreadful  office.'  (setter  than  l^^afelf.  -r 

Touchip^  our  limbs  fp  jg^mly  iftto  flumber. 
That  Death  ftands  hj,  decciv'd  by  his  own  image. 
And  thinks  hunfelf  but  ileep* 

Dryden^,  Jill  for  Love f  aSl  ^^ 

^  1  '   ■  '  '  t      ■   T  ■        •  ■       ■ 

Reafons  that  are  common  and  kuowo  to  evei^ 

f-  ■      . 

one,  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  to  exprefs 
them  is  childifh,  and  interrupts  _tlie^  narration, 
i^intus  Curtiws,  relating  the  battle  of  Iffus, 

Jam  in  conipcftu,  fed  extra  teli  jaftuto,  iitracjtie  acies 
€rat ;  quum  priores  Perfe  incondituBi  et  trulceaa  fuftalcjc 

clamorem.     Redditur  et  a  Maccdonibus  major,  exercitus 

...  «  ...  ^_ 

imparhumeroi  fed  jiigis  mohtium  vaftffijue  fahSbiw  re- 
percuflTus':  ijuippe  fempir  '^ circtrmje^d  nemora  petraque* 
fuantvmcumque  accepere  vvte^,  tnatiplicdto  fono  rjsferUrtt. 

•  '''•-■•;;•.■     '\r    :  r'-  '  > 

-,->■••  ',        ■  f-^ 

Havinn:  difcufled  what  obftrvations  ojcxurred 
Upon  the  thoughts  or  things  expr^fled,  I  proceed 
to  ^v:ha|:  more  peculiarly  concerns  the  language  or 
verbal  drefs.  The  language  proper  for  expreffing 
|)aflion  being  the  f^^bjeA  of  a  former  chapter,  fo.. 
^v^ral  obfervations  there  ma4e  are  applicable  to 
the  prefent  fubjed:  \  particularly,  .  That  word? 
iseing  intimately  conneded  with  the  ideas  they 
reprefent,  the  emotiotns  railed  by  the  found  and 
by  the  fenfe  ought  to  be  concordant.  An  eleva- 
ted fubjedl  requires  an  elevated  ftyle ;  what  is  fa* 
?jiiliar,  ought  to  be  familiarly  exprelTed :  a  fub- 

\z  jcft 
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jed  that  is  ferious  and  important,  ought  to  be 
cloatbed  in  plain  nervous  language;  adefcrip- 
tion,  on  die  other  hand,  addrefled  to  the  imagi* 
nation,  is  fufceptible  of  the  higheft  m-naments 
that  founding  words  and  flguratiy^  expreflion 
can  beftow  upon  it. 

I  fliall  give  a  few  examples  of  the  foregoing 
^odtrine.  A  poet  of  any  genius  >viU  not  readily 
drefs  a  high  fubjed  in  low  words ;  and  yet  bl^- 
niilhes  of  that  kind  are  found  even  in  fome  claffi- 
cal  works.  Horace,  for  example,  obferving  tl^t 
men  perfeftly  fatisfied  with  themfelves,  are  fel- 
dom  fo  with  their  condition,  introduces  Jupiter 
indulgipg  to  each  his  own  choice : 

Jam  faciam  quod  vultis :   cris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
,  Mercator:  tu,  coniulttis  modo>  rufticus:  hinc  yos^ 
Voshiqc  mutatis  difcedite  partibus:  cia. 
Quid  ?  ftatis  ?  nolint :  atqui  licet  eile  beads. 
,  Quid  caufa  eft,  merito  quia  illis  Jupiter  ambas 
Jratus  buccal  inflet  ?  neque  fe  fore  poflhac 
Tam  fecilcm  dicat,  votis  ut  praebeat  aurcm  ? 

Serm.  Kit.  i.Jfat.  X.  lid. 

Jupiter  in  wrath  pufSng  up  both  cheeks,  is  a  low 
?ind  even  ludicrous  expreffion,  for  from  fuitable 
to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  fubjecft :  e- 
very  one  muft  feel  the  difcordance.  The  follow- 
ing couplet,  finking  far  below  the"  fubjed,  is 
^otiefs  ludicrous ; 


m 


I 
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Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  ftill  he  gbes^ 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nofe. 

Ejfay  on  Man,  ep.  iv.  22  J  i 

Le  Rhih  tremble  et  fremit  k  ces  trifled  noUvelles ; 

Le  feu  fort  a  travers  fes  humides  prunelles.         ' 

C'eft  done  trop  peu,  dit-il,  ^ue  TEfcaut  en  deux  iHois 

Ait  appris  k  coulerfous  de  nouvelles  loix; 

Et  de  mille  remparts  mon  onde  environnce 

De  ces  fleuves  fans  nom  fuivra  la  deftinee  ? 

Ah !  perijOfent  mes  eaux^  ou  par  d'  llluftres  coiipft 

Montrons  qui  doit  ceder  des  mortels  ou  de  nouSi 

A  ces  mots  ejfuiantfa  harhe  limonneufe, 

II  prend  d'Un  vicux  guerriet  la  figure  poudreufe.  ^ 

Son  front  cicatrice  rend  fon  air  i^rieux, 

£t  I'ardeUr  du  combat  etincelle  en  fes  yeux. 

BoileaUf  epiire  4*  /•  6l  i 

A  god  wiping  his  dirty  beard  is  proper  for  bur^ 
lelk  poetry  only;  and  altogether  unfuitable  td 
the  ftrained  elevation  of  this  poem* 

On  the  other  hatid,  to  raife  the  expfeflion  a-* 
bove  the  tone  of  tlie  fubjed;,  is  a  fault  thad 
ivhich  none  is  more  common*  Take  the  follow-* 
ing  inftances. 

Orcan  le  plus  fldele  'k  ferver  fes  defleins^ 

Ke  fous  le  cielbrulant  des  plu^  noirs  ASricains, 

•  •  '  Bajdzet,  a^  2*  /^'  ^* 

Les  ombres  par  trois  fois  ont  obfcurci  les  cieux 
I>epuis  que  le  fonuueil  n'eft  enti  e  dans  vos  yeux ; 
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£t  le  jour  a.  m>i&  £oit  chafle  la  nuit  obfcurc 
Depuis  que  votre  CQi*ps  languit  ians  nourrituve. 

Phcdray  a5f  i.fc.  3* 

Ajfuerus.  Ce  morteU  qiu  moatra  tant  de  zele  pour  moi^ 
Vit-il  encore  ? 

Afaph.  II  voit  Taftre  qui  vous  cclairc. 

EftheryoEl  2.  fc.j,. 

Oui,  c'cft  Agamemnon,  c*eft  toivroi  qui  t'eveillc; 
Viensy  rqcQUQois  la  voix  qui  frappe  ton  oreille* 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  fhall  tell ; 
And  the  King's  rowfe  the  heav'n  fhall  bruit  again^ 
Keijpeaking  earthly  thunder^ 

Ifamkt,  a£f  i.Jc.  2. 


In  the  Inner  room 


I  fpy  a  winking  lamp,  that  weakly  ftrikes 
The  ambient  air,  fcarce  kindling  intalight. 

Southerner  Fate  of  Capua^  aB%. 

In  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Biihop  of  Mcauxy 
the  following  paflages  are  raifed  fer  above  the 
tone  of  the  fubjedl : 

L'Ocean  ctonnc  de  jfe  voir  traverft  tant  de  fois,  en  doB 
apjpareils  fi  divers,  et  pour  des  caufes  fi  differentes,  isc. 

p.  6. 

Grande  fteine,  je  fatisfais  i  vos  plus  tendres  defirs^ 
quand  je  c6lebrd  ce  mbnarquc ;  et  fe  coeur  qui  n*a  ja- 
mm  vkii  que  pour  lui,  k  eveille^  tout  poudre  qu'il  eftt 

et 


it  devient  fenfible,  mime  foQs  ce  drap  mormalre,  ^  nom 
ct^un  epoux  ii  chcTi  '  j^.  3Z1 

Montefquieii,  in  a  didaftic  work,  Uejprit  det 
LoiXy  gives  too  great  indulgetice  to  imagination  t 
the  tone  of  his  language .  fwells  frequently  above 
his  fubjedl.    I  give  an  example : 

Mr  Ic  Cpmtc  de  Boulamvilliers  ct  Mr  TAbbS  fiubos 
•nt  fait  chacun  un  fyfteme,  dont  l*un  femble  fetre  une 
conjursition  centre  le  tiers-etat,  et  Pautre  une  conjuratioii 
cqntre  la  nobleiflfe.  Lorfque  le  Soleir  donna  \  Phaeton 
fon  char  ^  conduire,  il  lul  dit,  Si  vous  montez  trop  haut^ 
▼dus  brulerez  la  demeure  celefte ;  ii  vous  defcendcz  troj* 
bas,  vous  rcduircz  en  cendres  la  tcrre ;  h'allez  point  trop 
a  droite,  v(5us  tomberiez  dans  la  conftellation  du  ferpent ; 
ii'allez  pbint  trop  \  gauche,  vous  iriez  dans  celle  de  Tau* 
tcl :  tenez-vous  entre  les  deux.  Li^o.ch,  lo* 

The  following  paflage,  intended,  one  would  i- 
magihe,  as  a  receipt  to  boil  water,  is  altogether* 
burlefque  by  the  laboured  elevation  of  the  die*, 
tion : 

A  mafly  caldton  of  ftupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  plac'd  it  o'er  the  rifing  flame : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vafe,  and  climbs  around  the  fldc^s : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rufliing  ftream : 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. 

Iliad,  xviii.46^i 

Y4  111 
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In  a  pai&ge  near  the  beginning  of  the  4th  book  of 
Telemachus,  one  feels  a  fudden  bound  upward 
without  preparation,  which  accords  not  with  the 
fiibjed: 

.  Calypfo,  quit  avoit  cte  jufqu'  a  cc  moment  immobile  ct 
tranfportee  de  plaifir  en  ecoutant  les  avantures  de  Tele* 
maque,  rintenrompit  pour  lui  faire  prendre  quelque  repos. 
n  eft  terns,  lui  dit-elle,  que  vous  alliez  go&ter  la  douceur 
du  fprnmeil  apres  tant  dc  travaux.  Vous  n'avezrieni 
craindre  ici ;  tout  vous  eft  favorable.  Abandonnez  vous 
done  k  la  joye.  Goutez  la  paix,  et  tous  les  autres  dons 
de  dieux  dont  vous  allez  etre  comble.  Demain,  quaxd 
i'  Aurore  av^cfes  doigU  de  rofes  entfouvrira  les  portes  do- 
ries de  r  Orient  f  et  que  le  chevaux  du  foleil  for  tans  de  Pmde 
dmere  ripandront  les  fames  du  jour^  pour  chaffer  devan^ 
€ux  toutes  les  etoiles  du  cief,  nous  reprendrons,  mon  cher 
Telemaque,  Thiftoire  de  vos  malheurs. 

This  obviouily  is  copied  from  a  fimilar  pai&ge  in 
the  JEneid,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  copied, 
becaufe  it  lies  open  to  the  fame  cenfure ;  but  the 
force  of  authority  is  great : 

At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  fauda  cura, 
Vidnu3  allt  venis^  et  caeco  carpitur  igni. 
Multa  viri  viitus  animo,  multufque  recuHat 
Gehtis  honos  :  haerent  infixi  pedtore  vultus, 
Verbaque :  nee  placidam  membris  dat  eura  quietens 
Pqftera  Phoebea  lujlrabat  lampade  terras^ 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram ; 
Cum  fie  un^mlmem  alloquicur  malefana  fororem* 

Lik  It.  r« 

Take 


'    V 
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Take  another  raample  where  the  words  rife  aboye 
the  fubjedt: 

Ainfi  les  peu{de8  7  acconrurent  bientot  en  ^  foule '  de 
coutes  parts  ^  le  cpmmercede  cette  ville  etoit  femblable 
aux  flux  et  reflux  de  la  mer.  .  Les  trefors  j  entroient 
comme  le  flots  viennent  Tun  fur  Tautre.  Tout  y  etoit  ap- 
portc  et  en  fonoit  librement ;  tout  ce  qui  y  entroit,  etoit 
utile;  tout  ce  qui  en'fortoit,  laiflbit  en  fbrtant  d'autres 
richeflcs  en  fa  place.  La  juftice  fevere  prefidoit  dans  le 
pprt  au  milieu' de  tant  de  nations.  La  frandiKe,  laboone 
fpl^  la  candour,  fembloientdu  haut  deces  fuperbs  tours 
appeller  les  marchands  des  terres  le  plus  eloignees :  cha- 
cun  des  ces  marchands,  foit  qu\il  vtnt  des  rives  orlentales 
$u  kfoleilfort  chaquejour  du  feins  des  ondes,  foit  quHlfHt 
farti  de  cette  grande  mer  ou  lefoleil  lajfi  defon  cours  va  e* 
Uindre  fes  feuxy  vivoit  plai^le  et  en  furete  dans  ^Salento 
comme  dans  fa  patrie !  Tekmcupie^  /•  I2. 

The  language  of  Homer  is  fuited  to  his  fubjed, 
not  lefs  accurately  than  the  anions  and  fentimentft 
of  his  heroes. are  to  their  charadlers.  Virgil,  in 
this  partitular,  falls  ihort  of  perfedion :  his  lan- 
guage is  ftately  throughout ;  and  though  he  de- 
fcends  at  times  to  the  fimpleft  branches  of  cooke- 
ry, roafting  and  boiling  for  example,  yet  he  ne- 
ver relaxes  a  moment  from  the  high  tone  *.  In 
«djufting  his  language  to  his  fubjeft,  no  writer  e- 
quals  Swift.  I  can  recolledt  but  one  exception^ 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  far  from  being  grofs : 

f  See  .fineid.  lib.  i.  i88*  -— » ny. 

The 
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Thcjoumalcfa  modem  lady  is  compofi^  ina 
ftyle  where  fprightlinefs  is  blended  \v\th  familiar 
rity,  perfedly  fuited  to  the  fubjed :  in  one  pat 
fege,  however,  the  poet  deviating  from  this  ftyle^ 
takes  a  tone  far  above  his  fubjed.  The  pailage  I 
have  in  view  begins,  /.  116.  But  let  me  tunua 
while  furv^^  &c.  and  ends  at  /.  135. 

It  is  proper  to  be  obferved  upon  this  head, 
that  writers  of  inferior  rank  are  continually  upon 
the  ftrctch  to  enliven  and  enforce  their  fobjeft 
by  exaggeration  and  fuperliatives.  This  unludd- 
ly  has  an  effeft  contrary  to  what  is  intended ;  the 
reader,  difgufted  with  language  that  fwells  above 
the  fubjed:,  is  led  by  contraft  to  think  mor« 
meanly  of  the  fubjed  than  it  may  poiHbly  defenre. 
A  man  of  prudence,  befide,  will  be  not  lefs  care- 
ful to  hulband  his  ftrength  in  writing  than  in 
walking:  a  writer  too  liberal  of  fuperlatives,  ex- 
hauft^  his  whole  ftock  upon  ordinary  incidents, 
and  referves  no  fhare  to  exprefs,  with  greater  c- 
nergy,  matters  of  importance.*. 

The  power  of  language  to  imitate  thotight,  is 
not  confined  to  the  capital  circumftances  above 

*  Montaigne,  refledting  upon  the  then  prefcnt  tnoda,  obienci^ 
that  there  never  was  at  any  other  time  fo  abjccl  and  (crvilc  pro- 
flituiion  of  words  in  the  addreiTcs  made  by  people  of  fafhion  to  one 
another:  the  humbled  tenders  of  life  and  foul,  no  profdlions  na- 
dcr  that  of  devotion  and  adoraiion;  the  writer  conflantly  declaring 
himfclf  a  vaflid,  nay  a  flavc  :  fo  that  when  any  nwrc  fcrious  oc- 
cafion  of  fricndlhip  or  gratitude  requires  more  gcnoiDe  profeffionSi 
words  arc  wanting  to  cxprcls  them. 

mentioned ; 
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mentioned ;  it  reachetb  evpn  the  flighlier  modifi*- 
cations.  Slow  adlion,  for  example,  is  imitated 
by  words  pronounced  flow;  labour  or  toil,  by 
words  harfh  or  rough  in  their  found.  But  thij^ 
fubjeft  has  been  already  handled  ^. 

In  dialogue-writingi  the  condition  gf  the 
fpeaker  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in  framing  tlie 
cxpreflion*  The  centinel  in  Hamkt^  interrog^^ 
ted  with  relation  to  the  ghoft  whether  his  watcl^ 
had  been  qujet,  anfwers  with  great  propriety  fot^^ 
a  man  in  his  ftation,  ^'  Not  a  moufe  ftirring  f  .-- 

I  proceed  to  a  fecond  remark,  not  lefs  im- 
portant than  the  former.  No  perfon  of  reflec- 
tion but  mull  be  fenfible,  that  an  incident  makes 
a  llronger  impreflfion  on  an  eye-witnefs,  than 
when  heard  at  fecond  hand.  Writers  of  genius, 
fenfible  that  the  eye  is  the  beft  avenue  to  the 
heart,  reprefent  every  thing  as  pufling  in  our 
fight;  and  from  readers  or  hearers,  transform 
'  us,  as  it  were,  into  fpe(5lators :  a  flcilful  writer 
conceals  himfelf,  and  prefents  his  perfonages :  in 
a  word,  every  thing  becomes  dramatic  as  much. 
as  pofliible.     Plutarch,  de  gloria  ^thenienjium^ 

•  Cb.  it.  foa.  3. 

+  One  can  fcarcc  avoid  fmiling;  at  the  blindncfs  of  a  certam 
critic,  who,  with  an  air  of  fclf-fuffircicncy^  condemns  this  cxprcfl 
Con  as  low  and  vulgar.  A  French  poet,  fays  he,  would  eyprefjf 
ihe  fame  thought  in  a  more  (iiblime  manner :  *'  Mais  toot  dort,  et» 
**  I'armee,  ct  les  vcnrs,  et  Neptune.'*  And  he  adds,  "  The 
^  Englifh  poet  may  pleafe  at  London,  but  the  Fircnch  every  where 

obferves^ 
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ob(erves,  that  Thucydides  makes  his  reader  d 
fpedator,  and  infpires  him  with  the  fame  paf- 
fions  as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs.  I  am  in  titled 
to  make  the  fame  obfervation  upon  our  country* 
man  Swift.  From  this  happy  talent  arifes  that 
energy  of  ftyle  which  is  peculiar  tb  him  :  he  can- 
not always  avoid  nairation ;  but  the  pencil  is  his 
choice,  by  which  he  beftows  life  and  colouring 
upon  his  objedls.  Pope  is  richer  in  ornament, 
but  pofTefles  not  in  the  fame  degree  the  talent  of 
drawing  from  the  life/  A  tranflation  of  the  fixth 
fatire  of  Horace,  begun  by  the  former,  and  fi- 
nilhed  by  the  latter,  affords  the  faireft  opportu- 
nity for  a  comparifon.  Pope  obvioufly  imitates 
the  pidturefque  manner  of  his  friend :  yet  every 
one  of  tafte  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  imitation, 
*  though  fine,  falls  fliort  of  the  original.  In  other 
inftances,  where  Pope  writes  in  his  own  Hykf 
the  difference  of  manner  is  ftill  more  conlpicu- 
ous. 

Abftraft  or  general  terms  have  no  good  effeft 
in  any  compofition  for  amufement ;  becaufe  it  is 
only  of  particular  objeds  that  images  can  be 
formed*.  Sbakefpear's  ftyle  in  that  refpedlis 
excellent :  every  article  in  his  defcriptions  is  par- 
ticular, as  in  nature ;  and  if  accidentally  a  vague 
expreflion  flip  in,  the  blemiih  is  extremely  dif- 
cernible  by  the  bluntnefs  of  its  impreflion.    Take 

*  Sec  chap.  4. 
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the  following  ^2^mple :  Falftaff^  excufing  hicfi- 
felf  for  running  away  at  a  robbery,  c.  fays,  ' » 

■..,/■.' 

By  the  Lord,  I  knew  yc,  as  well  as  he  that  made  yc 
Why,  hear  ye,  my  matters;  was  it  for  me  to  ^ill  the 
'heir-apparent?  fliould  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince? 
Why,  thou  knoweft,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but 
beware  inftinft,  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  j)rince  s 
inftindt  is  a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward  on  inftinft :  I 
ih^U  think  the  better  of  myfelf,  and  thee,  during  my  life ; 
I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But, 
by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. 
Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors,  vjratqh  to-night,  pray  to- 
morrow. Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  ^  the 
titles  of  good  fellowfhip  qome  to  you !  What,  fliall  wc 
be  merry  ?  fliall  we  have  a  play  extempore  ^ 

Firji  Part  Henry  lY,.  a6l  zjc.  ^. 

The  particular  words  I  objedl  to  are,  in- 
Jiind  is  a  great  matter^  which  make  but  a  poor 
iigure,  compared  with  the  livelinefs  of  the  reft 
of  the  fpeech.  It  was  one  of  Homer's  advanta- 
ges, that  he  wrote  before  general  terms  were 
multiplied:  the  fuperior  genius  of  Sliakefpear 
difplays  itfelf  in  avoiding  them  after  they  were 
multiplied.  Addifon  defcribes  the  family  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coveiiey  in  the  following  words  :       - 

Tou  would  take  his  valet  de  chambre  for  his  brother, 
his  buder  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  graveft 
inen  that  I  have  ever  feenj^  and  his  coac|iman  has  th&lQoks 
ff  a  privy  co^ofeUor,  Sfe^ator,  N^  io6« 

The 
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The  defcription  af  the  groom  h  lefs  lively  thai 
of  the  others;  plainly  becauTe  the  expreflion, 
being  vague  and  general,  tends  not  tp  form  any 
image.  "  Dives  opum  variarum  */'  is  an  ex- 
preffion  ftill  .more  vague ;  and  fo  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■  «  Mgccnas,  mearum 

Grande  decus,  columenque  renim. 

Horat.  Carm,  Lz*  odeij^ 


ct  fide  Tela 


Diets  laborantes  in  iino 

Fenclopcn,  vitreamque  Circen. 

'    Horat.  Carm.  Uh.i^  ^de  17. 

•  In  the  fine  arts,  it  is  a  rule,  to  put  the  capital 
objedts  in  the  ftrongeft  point  of  view  ;  and  even 
to  prefent  them  oftener  than  once,  where  it  can 
be  done.  In  hiftory-painting,  the  principal  fi- 
gure is  placed  in  the  front,  and  in  the  baft  light: 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  is  placed  in  a  centre  of  ftreets, 
that  it  may  be  feen  from  mqny  places  at  once. 
In  no  compofition  is  there  a  greater  opportiinity 
for  this  rule  than  in  writing : 


Sequitur  pulchen^imus  AAur» 


Aftur  equo  fidens  et  verficoloribus  armis. 


4 

IT,— — -■■>•■  ■■■  ■  ■  , Full  ipai^  a  lady  .  ( , 

I've  cy.'4  with  beft,  regard,;  and  many  ft  tfine   .: 

^Tb'  h^mpny  of  their  tongue^:  h^th  mo  botinl^ge    '     ! 

Brqiighit  pay  tpo  dijigcnt  car ;  for  f^vcral, virtue 

JHavc  i  lik'd  feveral  woiaep.  never  any  _         - 

"With  ib  fall  foul,  but  foxne^ defied  in  her  , 

Pid  qi;iarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  fhe  ow'd, 

Andpvitit  to  the  foil.     But  you,  Oyop, 

jSopcrfjeft,  and fqpcerleli,  are  created 

-Of  every  creature's  beft»  ,  The  Tempefiy  4SI 3.  fc.  !♦ 

With  thee  converfing  I  foi-get  all  time  j 
JiW  fe^fQx>s  and  their  change,  all  pleafe  alike* 
pweet  is  the  breath  of  .morn,  her  rifmg  fwcet, 
.With  charm  of  earlicft  bird^ ;  p^eafant  the  fftn 
When  firft  pn  this  delightfol  tenji  h^e  fpr«$d$ 
Jiis  orient  beams,  on  herb,  t^ce,  fruit,  and  flpw'r, 
Gliftering  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
.After  foft  fhowers ;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  miW,  the  filent  nig^t 
jWith  this  her  folemn  bird,  and  dii^  fair  mooiii 
iAn4  thefe  the  gems  of  heav'a,  her  f^arry.tr^ain : 
But  neither  breath  of  mpn^  when  i%e  sUcends 
With  charm  of  earlieft  birds,  nor  rifing  fuo 
On  this  delightful  land^  nor  herb,  frtiit,  flower, 
Gliftering  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  ihowers. 
Nor  gratefol  evening  mild,  nor  filent  night. 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  ftar-light,  without  thee  is  fweet. 

Paradife  Jjift^  hoi  4.  t6j4» 

What  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb.  The  fathcrt 
have  e^tcn  four  grapes,  and  the  childrens  teeth  are  fet  on 
tsAffi  f    At  I  live,  fkixh  the  Lord  God,  yc  ihall  aot  hav« 

occaiio:ii 
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occafion  to  ufe  thisvprotcrb  in  Ifracl.    If  a  man  keep  my 
judgements  to  deal  truly,  he  is  juft,    he  (hall  furcly  live* 
But  if  he.  be  a  robber,  a  fhedder  of  blood ;  if  he  hare 
eaten  upon  the  mountains^  and  defiled  his  neighbour's 
wife;   if  he  have '  opprefled  the  poor  and  needy,  have 
fpoiled  by  violence,  have  not  rcftored  the  pledge,   havC 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  idols,  have  given   forth   upon  ufliry, 
and  have  taken  increafe :  fhall  he  live  ?  he  ihall  not  live : 
hefhall  furely  die;    and  his  •  blood  (halhbe   upon  him. 
Now,   lo,  if  he  beget  a  fon,  that  fecth  all  his  father's 
fins,  and  confidereth,   and  doth  not  fuch  like ;  that  hath 
not  eaten  upon  the-  mountains,  hath  -not  lift  up  his  eyes 
to  idols,  nor  defiled  his  neighbour's  wife,   hath  not  op- 
prcfled  any,  nor  with-held  the  pledge,  neither  hath  fpoil- 
ed by  violence,  but  hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment;   that  hath  not 
received  ufurynor  increafe,  that  hath  executed  my  judge- 
ments,  and  walked  in  my  flatutcs  ;   he  ihall  not  die  for 
the  iniquity  of  his  father ;   he  fhall  furely  live.     The  foul 
that  finneth,  it  fhall  die;  the  fon  fhall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father,  neither  fhall  the  father  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  fon ;   the  righteoufncfs  of  the  righteous  fhall 
be  upon  him,   and  the  wickednefs  of  the  wicked  fhall  be 
upon  him.     Have  I  any  pleafure  that  the  wicked  fhould 
die  ?  faith  the  Lord  God ;  and  not  that  he  fhould  return 
from  his  ways  and  live  ?  Ezekielxm, 

The  repetitions  in  Homer,  which  are  frequent, 
have  been  the  occafion  of  much  criticifm.  Sup- 
pofe  we  were  atalofsabout  the  reafon,  might 
not  tafle  be  fuiEcient  to  juftify  them  ?  At  the 
fame  time,  one  mufl  be  devoid  of  underftanding 
]Biot  to  be  fenfible,  that  the^  make  the  narration 

dramatic ; 
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dramatic;  and  give  an  air  of  truth,  by  xnaking^ 
things  appear  as  paffing  in  our  fight. 

A  concife  qomprehenfive  ftyle  is  a  great  orna- 
ment in  narration  ;  and  a  fuperfluity  of  unnecef- 
fary  words,  not  lefs  than  of  circumftances,  a 
great  nuifance.  A  judicious  feledlion  of  the  ftri- 
king  circumftances  clothed  in  a  nervous  ftyle,  is 
delightful.  In  this  ftyle,  Tacitus  excells  all  wri- 
ters, ancient  and  modern.  Inftiances  are  number- 
lefs :  take  the  following  fpecimen. 

Crebra  hinc  prxlia,  et  fsepius  in  modum  latrocinii? 
per  faltuSy  par  paludes ;  ut  caique  fors  aut  virtus :  te« 
mere,  provifo,  ob  iram,  ob  prsedao),  jufiu,  et  aliquan- 
do  ignaris  ducibus.  Annal.  lib.  1 2.  §  39. 

After  Tacitus,  with  refped:  to  this  property^ 
Oflian  juftly  merits  the  place  of  diftinftion.  His 
whole  works  may  be  given  for  an  example,  which 
jre  perfedly  uniform  in  this  refpeft.  I  give  the 
following  inftance,  meeting  my  eye  at  the  firft  0- 
pening  of  the  book :     . 

Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in  ihining  fteel.  The  ftride 
•f  the  chief  is  lovely :  the  joy  of  his  eye  terrible.  The 
wind  ruftles  in  his  hair.  Darthula  is  filent  at  his  fide : 
her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  Striving  to  hide  the  rifing 
figh,  two  tears  fwell  in  her  eyes. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  one  other  inftance^ 
which,  befide  the  property  at  prefent  under  con- 
fideration,  raifes  delicately  our  moft  tender  fym- 
pathy  : 

Vol.  11/  a  Soa 
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Son  i>f  Fingal !  doit  thou  not  behold  the  darknefs  o£ 
Crothar's  hall  of  IhtUs  ?  My  ibul  was  not  dark  at  the 
feaft,  .when  my  pegple  lived,  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence 
of  ftrangers,  when  my  fon  fhone  in  the  hall.  But,  OC- 
fian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  ftreak  of 
light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  fbn  of  Fingal,  in*  the  battlea 
of  his  father.  —  Rothmai*  ^e  chief  of  grafly  Tjomlo 
he^d  that  my  eyes  ha<}  failed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms 
ifrcTt  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  6f  his  ibul  arofe* 
He  €»me'  towards  Cronla^ ;  my  people  fell  before  him.  I 
took  my  arms  in  the  hall,  but  what  could  fightlefV  Cro- 
thar  do  ?  My  fteps  were  unequal;  my  grief  was  great. 
I  wiihed  fo^  the  days  Aat  were  pafk ;  days  !  wherein  I 
fought ;  a(nd  woA  in  the  field  of  blood«.  My  fon  return* 
td  ftrotti  tihe  ckacer  the  fatr*haired  Fovar-gormo.  He 
Iiadn6f  lifeed  his  iword  in  battle^  for  bis  arm  was  young. 
But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour 
burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  his  flgh  arofe.  King  of  Croma»  he  ^d,  is  it 
becaufe  tliou  haft  no  (on  H  is  it  for  the  weakaefs  of  Fovar- 
gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to 
feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword 
of  my  youth,  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet 
this  Rothmar^  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet 
him,  O  my  father,  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 

And  ihou  (halt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fighdeft 
Crotbar  !  But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  fof  my  eyes  be- 
hold theq  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  I  —  He  went,  he 
met  the  foe ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  towards  Croma, 
He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his  pointed  fpears. 

If  a  concife  or  nervous  ftyle  be  a  beauty,  tati- 
tplogy  ijiitfl  be  a  blemiih.  j  and  yet  writers,  fet- 
tered^ . 
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tered  by  verfe  are  not  fufficiently  careful  to  avoid 
this  flovenly  pradice :  they  may  be  pitied,  but 
they  cannot  be?  juftified.  Take  for  a  fpecimen  the 
following  inftances,  from  the  beft  poet,  for  ver-* 
fification  at  leaft,  that  lEngland  has  to  boaft  oL 

High  on  his  helm  ieleftial  lightnings  play. 
His  hcamy  ihield,  emits^  a  living  ray, 

Th' unvrear^'d  bkze  intreflant  ftrcams  fup|4ics» 
laiikfe  the  red  ftar  that  fires-  th'  autumnal  ikies. 

,  Iliad,  V.  g: 

Strength  and  omnipotence  inveft  thy  throne. 

Iliad,  viii.  576* 

So  filent  foniitains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head, 
la  ftblcT  fireams  ib&i^rickiing  waters  ihed. 

Iliad,  'ix.  ip» 


**    .* 


His  clanging  armour  rung.  Iliad,  xii.  94*^ 

Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye,  \ 

lUadi  XV.  4. 

-The  blaze  of  armour  flafh'd  againft  the  day. 

Iliad,  xvii.  736. 

As  \7hen  the  piercing  blafts  of  Boreas  blow. 

Iliad,  xix.  380* 

And  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  fliield 
Blaa;*d  with  long  rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

Iliad,  xix.  402« 

-    2  »  No 
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No  — could  our  fwiftnefs  o*cr  the  winds  prevail. 

Or  beat  the  piaioas  of  the  weftem  gale. 

All  were  in  vain  ■  Hiad,  xix.  469. 

The  humid  fwcat  from  ev'ry  pore  deicends. 

lliadf  xziii.  829. 

or 

Redundant  epithets,  fuch  as  hutmd^  in  the  M 
citation,  are  by  Quintilian  difallowed  to  oraton, 
but  indulged  to  poets  *j  becaufe  his  favourite 
poets,  in  a  few  inflances,  are  reduced  to  fuch  e- 
pithets  for  the  fake  of  verfification ;  for  inftance, 
Praia  cants  albicant  pruinisy  of  Horace,  and 
liquidosfontesy  of  Virgil. 

As  an  apology  for  fuch  carelefs  expreflions,  it 
may  well  fuffice,  that  Pope,  in  fubmitting  to  be 
^  tranilator,  adts  below  his  genius.  In  a  tnuiila- 
tion,  it  is  hard  to  require  the  fame  fpirit  or  ac- 
curacy, that  is  chearfuUy  beftow'd  on  an  original 
work.  And  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  this  au- 
thor, I  fliall  give  fome  inflances  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  more  faulty  by  redundancy  than  any  of 
thofe  above  mentioned : 

Saepe  etiam  immenfum  coelo  venit  agmen  aquarum^ 
£c  fsdam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atris 
Colle£tse  ex  alto  nubes :  ruit  arduus  sether, 
£t  pluvia  ingenti  fata  Iseta,  boumque  labores 
DUuit.  Ceorg.  lib.  i.  yii^ 

Poftquam  altiim  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  an^plius  ullie 
Apparent  terrse;  coelum  uodique  et  undiquc  pontus; 

•  L,  8.  cap.  6.  fea.  3* 

Tusi 
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Turn  mihi  caeruleus  f  apra  caput  aftitit  irpbttf 
NoAem  hyememque  ferens :  et  inhoituit  unda  tenebrk. 

Mneid^  lib.  in.  igt\ 


ittWiVi 


Hinc  tibi  copia. 


Maiud}it  ad  plenum  benigno 
Runs  honorum  opulenta  comu* 

Horat.  Carm.  lib.  I.  cde  iji 

Vidcrc  feflbs  yomcrcm  inverfum  bovcs 
Colto  trahentes  ianguido. 

Horat.  epod.  li.  ^3. 

Here  1  cmi  luckily  apply  Horace's  rule  agairift 
liimfelf: 

Eftbrevitateopasy  utoirrat  fententla>  neufe 
Impediat  verbis  laflas  onerantibus  aures. 

Serm^  lib.  l*  fatx,  ^ 

I  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  curious  inquiry. 
An  objeft,  however  ugly  to  the  fight,  is  far  frbm 
being  fo  when  reprefented  by  colours  or  by 
words.  What  is  the  caufe  of  this  difference? 
With  refpeft  to  painting  the  caufe  is  obvious ;  a 
good  pidure,  whatever  the  lubjedt  be^  is  agree- 
able, becaufe  of  die  pleafure  we  take  in  imita- 
tion ;  and  this  pleafure  overbalancing  the  difa* 
greeablenefs  of  die  fubjed,  makes  the  pidure 
lipon  the  whole  agreeable.  With  refped  to  the 
defcription  of  aii  ugly  objed,  the  caufe  is  what 
follows.  To  connedt  individuals  in  the  focial 
,ftate^  no  particular  contributes  npiore  than  Ian* 

Z  3  guage, 
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£S^8^j  ^  ^  power  it  poflefles  of  an  expedi- 
tious communication  of  thought,  and  a  lively  re- 
prefentation  of-  craniadions.  But  nature  hath 
not  been  &tisfied  to  recommend  language  hj  its 
utility  merely :  independent  of  utility,  it  is  made 
fufceptible  of  many  beauties,  which  are  diredly 
felt,  without  the  intervention  of  any  reflection  *. 
And  this  unfolds  the  myftery ;  for  the  pleafure-of 
language  is  fo  great,  as  in  a  lively  defcription  to 
overbalance  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  image 
raifed  by  it+.  This  however  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  deal  in  difagreeable  fubjeds  ;  for  tiic 
pleafure  is  incomparably  greater  where  the  fiibjed 
and  the  defcription  are  both  of  them  agi^eeable. 

The  following  defcription  is  upon  the  whole 
agreeable,  though  the  fubjed:  defcrifoed  is  id  it- 
ielf  difmal : 

Kioe  times  the  fyajct  that  mealbrcs  ds^,  and  night 
To  mortal  ^en^  be  with  tus  borri4»  c^^^^ 
Lay  vanquifli'^,  fowling  in  the,  fiery  gulf> 
Confounded  though  immo^*tal:  bu^  bis  dppra 
Jlcferv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  -tbpudit 
Both  of  loft  bappinefs  and  lafting  pam 
Torments  him  ;  round  be  throws  his  baleful  eyes 
That  witnefs'd  huge  aflOiiaion  and  difmay,  - 

Mix*d  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftcdfaft  hate^    • 
•   At  once  as  &r  as  angels  kon  he  vitws 
The  difmal  fitu^tiou  waAe  axid  wild:; 
^  dungeon  horrible,  ($x  4II  £diQs  iK9^n^ . 


•  Sec  chap.  18.    , 
t  Sec  chap.  a.  part  4» 


i«  /  ) 
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Aj&  one  great  JFurnsure  flam'd.;  )pthom  tbofc  flames 
No  light,  brnt  rather  darknefs  vkS^te 
-  Serv'd  orriy^o  difcover  fights  of  w»* 

Regions  of  forrow*  dokful  fh^-df s^  where  peace        . 

And  reft  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 

With  ever-burning  fulphur  unconium'd  I 

Such  place  eternal  juftice  had  prepared 

For  thofe  rebellious.  Paradife  Lofty  book  I.  /.  5#. 

An  unmanly  depreflion  of  fpirits  in  time  of  dan- 
ger is  not  an  agreeable  light ;  and  yet  a  fine  de- 
fcription  or  reprefeBtation  of  it  will  be  relifiied  : 

JT.  Richard.  What  mufl:  the  King  do  now  ?  muft  he 
fubmit  I 
The  King  fhali  do  it :  muft  he  be  depos'd  ^ 
The  King  fhajl  be  contented  :  muft  he  lofc 
The  name  of  King  ?    o'  God's  name,  let  it  go  5 
III  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads  ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hei-mitage.; 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  almfman*s  gown ; 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  difli  of  wood  ; 
Myfceptrc,  for  a  palmer's  walking -ftatf; 
My  fubjefts,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints ; 
And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave ; 

A  little,  little  grave  ; an  obfcure  grave,     r 

Or  Pll  be  bury'd  in  tjie  King's  highway  ;     .    ^ 
Some  way  of  common  tread,  where  fubje^  feet* 
May  hourly  tramjde  on  their  fovcreign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now,  wliilft  I  live  ; 
An4f  bury^d  bnce»  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

,    ,  Richard  II.  aSi  J.^.  o. 

Z4  Objcdte 
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Objefts  that  ftrike  terror  in  a  fpedator,  hare  in 
poetry  and  painting  a  fine  effed.  The  pidure,  by 
railing  a  flight  emotion  of  terror,  agitates  the 
mind ;  and  in  that  condition  every  beauty  makes 
a  deep  impreffion.  May  not  contraft  heighten 
the  pleafure,  by  oppofing  our  prefent  fccurity  to 
the  danger  we  would  be  in  by  encountering  the 
objed  reprefented? 


The  other  fliape* 


If  fliape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  fhape  had  none 
Difttnguifliable  in  member^  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  fubftance  might  be  call*d  that  fliadow  (eem'dp 
For  each  feem'd  eidier ;  black  it  ftood  as  nighty 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  fliook  a  dreadful  dart. 

Paradife  Lqft^  book  a.  /.  664. 


Now  ftorming  fury  rofc. 


And  clamour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
"Was  never,  arms  on  armour  clafhing  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd  ;  dire  was  the  noiie 
Of  confliA ;  over-head  the  diTmal  hifs 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew. 
And  flying  vaulted  either  hofl:  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rufli'd 
Both  batdes  main,  with  ruinous  afiault 
And  inextinguifhable  rage  ;  all  heav'n 
Refounded,  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  ihook. 

Paradife  Loji^  took  6.  L  207, 

Cfi^.  ''■■!.  But  that  I  am  forbid 

To 
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To  tell  the  fccrcts  of  my  prifoa-houfe, 

I  could  a  tale  imfold,  whofe  lighted  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  foul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres, 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  on  end. 

Like  qjuills  upon  the  fretful  porcupme  : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood.  Hamlet,  dH  i.  fc.t. 

Gratiano.   Poor  Defdemona!  I'm  glad  thy  father's 

dead: 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.    Did  he  live  now. 

This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defp'rate  turn : 

Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  fide. 

And  fall  to  reprobation.  Ot hello,  a£l  i.  fc.i. 

Objefts  of  horror  muft  be  excepted  from  the 
foregoing  theory ;  for  ho  defcription,  however 
lively,  is  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  difguft  rai- 
fed  even  by  the  idea  of  fuch  an  objed.  Every 
thing  horrible  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  in  a 
defcription.  Nor  is  this  a  fevere  law :  the  poet 
will  avoid  fuch  fcenes  for  his  own  fake,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  his  ^-eader ;  and  to  vary  his  defcrip- 
tions,  nature  affords  plenty  of  objedls  that  dif* 
guft  us  in  fome  degree  without  raifing  horror. 
1  am  obliged  therefore  to  condemn  the  pidturc  of 
Sin  in  the  fecond  book  of  Pdradife  Lofl^  though 
drawn  with  a  maftcrly  hand :  the  original  would 
be  a  horrid  fpedtacle ;  and  the  horror  is  not  much 
foftened  in  the  copy  : 

PcnfiTg 
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Pcnfivchcre  I  fat 


Abne,  but  long  I  fat  not,  till  my  womb 
Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  exceffive  growii 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes. 
At  laft  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  feefl^ 
Thine  own  begotten,  breakliig  violent  way. 
Tore  through  my  intrails,  that  with  fear  atid  pai» 
Diftorted,  all  .my  nether  (hape  thus  grew 
Transformed ;  but  he  my  inbred  enemy 
Forth  iflu'd,  brandifhing  his  fatal  dart, 
>Iade  to  deftroy :  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  Death  ; 
Hell  trembl'd  at  the  hideous  name,  and  figh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  reibunded  Deadi. 
I  fled,  but  he  purfu'd,  (though  more,  it  feems, 
Inflam'd  with  luft  than  rage),  and  fwifter  far« 
Me  overtook,  his  mother  all  difmay'd. 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 
Ingendring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
Thele  yelling  monfters  that  with  ces&lcTscvf 
Surround  me»  as  thou  fawtt,  hourly  coneeiv'4 
And  hourly  born*  with  forr^ow^infinite 
To  me ;  for  when  they  lift»  into  the  womb 
That  inred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repaft  ;  then  burfting  fortht 
Afrefli  with  conicious  terrors  vex  me  round. 
That  reft  or  intermiflion  none  I  find. 
Before  mine  ^es  in  oppofition  fits 
Grim  Death,  my  fon  and  foe,  who  lEets  them  0% 
And  me  his  parem  would  full  foon  devoiir 
For  want  of  other^prey,  but  that  he  k^ows 
His  end  with  mine  involved ;  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morjjbli  ud  hii  bane, 
Whep^eyor  that  ihaU  be,  ^^z.  l.jjj. 

dago's 


Iago*s  charafter  in  the  tragedy  olf  ^thetlo^  Is  fo 
monltrous  and  fitanical,  as  not  jto  be  Tufferable  in 
a  reprefentation  :  notrevejfi  Shakefpear's  jnailedy 
hand  can  iWke  :tbe  ^pivi^u.r^  ^grqc^bk.      .  ;   . 

Though  the  o\>]q&s  /introduced  in  the  foUcw- 
ing  fcenes,  are  not  altogether  £o  hourrible  ^as  Sin 
is  in  Milton's  pidtere;  yet  Avirh  €^very  *perfon^f 

delicacy,  difguft  will  be  the  prevailing  embrion : 

...  1 

— -  Strophades  Graio  ftant  nomine  fflchc  « 
Infulse  lonio  in  magno  :  quas  dira<]!ielient>, 
Harpyiaeque  colunt  alise  :  Phincia  poftquam 
Claufa  domus,  menfafque  metu  liquere  ptiorci. 
Triftius  hand  litis  monftniiri,  nee  faevior  lilla 
Peftis  et  ira  Dcum  Stygiis'  fcfe  extulit  undis. 
Virginei  volucrum  vultus,  foediffima  ventris 
Pioluvies,  \jncaeque  manus,  et  pallida  Tenipcr 
Orafame. 

Hue  ubidelati  portus  intra vimus  :  tttk 
Xseta  bourn  paffim  campis  armenta  videmus, 
Caprigenumque  pecus,  nuUo  cuftode,  per  herbas. 
Irruimus  ferro/  ct  Divos  ipfumque  vocamus 
In  prsedam  partemque  Jovem  :  tunc  littore  curvo 
Extruimufque  toros,  dapibufque  epulamur  opimis. 
^  At  fubitae  horrifico  lapfu  de  montibus  adfunt 
Harpy ix :  et  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  alas  : 
Diripiuntque  dapes^  contaftuque  omnia  foedant 
Immundo :  turn  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem. 

Mneid.  lib,  lii.  2lo, 

Sum  patria  ex  Ithaca,  comes  infelicis  Ulyflei, 
Nomen  Achemenides :  Trojam,  genitore  Adamafto 
P^uperc  (manfifletque  utinam  fortuna!)  profeftus. 

Hicr 
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Hie  me,  dum  treiudi  cmdelia  limina  linqaunt» 
Imxnemores  fodi  vafto  Cydopis  in  antro 
Deferoere.    Domus  fanie  dapibufque  emends, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens :  ipfe  arduus,  altaque  puUat 
Sidera :  (Dii,  calem  terns  avertite  peftem) 
Nee  viTu  £u:ilis,  nee  diAu  a£Eabilis  uUi, 
VUceribns  miferorum,  et  fanguine  vefcitur  atro. 
Vidi  egomet,  duo  de  numero  eum  eorpora  rio&rm, 
Prenia  manu  magna,  medio  refupinus  in  an^, 
Trangerec  ad  (axum,  famieque  afperfa  natarent 
Limina  :  vidi,  atro  cum  membra  fluenda  tabo 
Manderet,  et  tepidi  tremerent  fub  dentibus  arms. 
Haud  impune  quidem  :  nee  talia  pafliis  Ulyfles, 
Oblitufve  fui  eft  Ithacus  difcrimine  tanto. 
Nam  fimul  enletus  dapibus,  vinoque  fepultut 
Cervicem  inflexam  poTuity  jacuitque  per  antrum 
Immenfus,  Ikniem  eru£lan8,  ac  frufta  eruento 
Per  fomnum  eommixta  mero ;  nos,  magna  precad 
Numina,  (brdtique  vices,  unl  undique  circuxa 
Fundunur,  et  tdo  lumen  terebramus  acuta 
Ingeoty  quad  torva  fohua  fiib  fronte  latebat. 

Mneid.  lit.  laL  613. 


CHAt. 
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Epic  and  DRAMAtic  Compositions;     ! 


TRAGEDY  and  the  epic  poem  differ  little 
in  fubftantials :  in  both  the  fame  ends 
are  propofed,  viz.  inftrudlion  and  a- 
mufement ;  and  in  both  the  fame  means  are  em* 
ployM,  viz.  imitation  of  human  adioiis.  They 
differ  in  the  manner  only  of  imitating ;  epic  poe- 
try deals  in  narration  j  tragedy  reprefents  its  fads 
as  paffing  in  our  fight :  in  the  former,  the  poet 
introduces  himfelf  as  an  hiflorian ;  in  the  latter, 

he  prefents  his  adlors,  and  never  himfelf*. 

This 

*  The  dialogae  in  a  dramatic  CAmpoTition  dKlingoithcs  it  ft 
clearly  from  other  compofitioas^  that  no  writer- baa  thought  it  ne- 
ceilary  to  fearch  (eft  any  other  feparadng  mark.  Bat  much  afe« 
Icls  labour  has  been  beflow'd^  to  diftingui(h  an  epic  poem  by  Ibme 
peculiar  mark.  BoiCi  defines  this  poem  tp  be,  **  A  compofitioa 
^^  in  verfe,  intended  to  form  the  maimers  by  inftm^ons  dUguiied 
'^  under  the  allegories  of  an  important  adion  ;**  which  will  ex« 
#Iude  every  epic  poem  founded  upon  real  h£ts,  and  perhaps  in** 
dnde  ieveral  of  ^fop's  fables.  Voltaire  reckons  verfe  fo  dTco" 
sial^  as  for  that  fmgle  reafon  to  exclude  the  adventures  of  TeleBia« 
chtts.'  See  his  Efa;  ufn  Epk  Poetry.  Others,  aficded  with 
iubfbmce  more  than  with  ornament,  hcTitate  not  to  pronounce  that 
poem  to  be  ep^c.  It  is  not  alittle  diverting  to  fee  fo  many  profooni 
optica  bmtiog  for  what  ia  not  to  be  found;  the/  aiwaya  take  for 

,  grantee'^ 
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This  difference,  regarding  form  only,  may  be 
thought  flight :  but  the  effeds  it  occafions,  are 
by  no  means  {o  ;  for  what  we  fee,  makes  a 
ilronger  impreflion  than  what  we  learn  from  o- 
thers,  A  narrative  poem  is  a  ftory  told  by  ano- 
ther; facts  and  irtcidents'paffing  upon  the  ftage, 
come  under  our  own  obfervation ;  and  are  befide 
much  enlivened  by  adion  and  gefture,  expreffivc 
of  many  fentiments  beyond  the  re^^h  of  language. 

A  dramatic  compofition  has  another  property, 
independent  altogether  of  aftion ;  which  is,  that 
it  makes  a  deeper  rmpreflion  than  narration :  in 
the  former,  perlbns  exprefs  their  own  fentiments; 
in  the  latter,  fentiments  are  related  at  fecond 
hand.  For  that  reafon,  Ariftotle,  the  father  of 
critics,  lays  Jt  down  as  a  rule,  That  in  an  epic 
poem  the  author  ought  to  take  every  opportunity 
to  introduce  his  adors,  and  to  confine  the  nar- 
rative part  within  the  narrowefl  bounds  *.  Ho- 
jmerunderftood  perfedly  the  advantage  of  this 
method;  ami  hia  poems  are  both  of  them  in  a 
great  meafure  dramatic .     Lucan  runs  to  the  op* 

granted,  without  the  kaft  foundation,  that  there  muff  be  fome  pre- 
cife  criterion  to  diftinguilh  epic  poetry  from  every  other  fpccics  of 
Writing.  Literary  compofitions  run  into  each  other,  prccifely  like 
colours:  in  their (Irong  tints  they  are  eafily  diflinguifhed ;  but  arc 
fofccptible  of  fo  much  variety,  and  of  fo  many  different  forms,  thit 
We  never  can  fay  where  one  fpecies  ends  and  another  begins.  M 
to  the  general  tafte,  there  is  little  reafon  to  douhr,  that  a-  work 
where  heroic  adions  arc  related  in  an  .elevated  ftylc,  will  without 
farther  requifite,  be  deemed  an  epic  poea.* 
•  Poet*  clj.  25.  £c<a.  6. 

poCto 
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polite  extreme :  and  is,  guilty  of  a  ftilL  greater- 
faulty  in  fluffing  his  pharfalia  with  cold  and  laur 
guid  refle^^lions^  the^^lpritpf  whic|i  Jhe  alTumes 
to  himfelf,  and  deigH54iot  to  fliare  ;\vith  his  per^ 
fonages.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicioufly  ti^ 
med,.  tji^na  chain  of  fuch  rcfledions,  which  fuC- 
pend  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  after  the  leaders  had 
made  their  fpeeches,  arid, the  two  armies  are  reai- 
dy  to  engage  *.  '  ,. 

Ariftotle,  from  the  natuj-e  of  tlie  fable*  di* 
vides  tragedy  into  fimple.  and  complex :  but  it  is 
of  greater  moment,  withrefped:  to  dramatic  as 
well  as  epic  poetry,  to  found  a  diftindlion  upon 
the  different  ends  attained  by  fuch  compofitions. 
A  poem,  whether  dramatic  or  epic,  that  has 
nothing  in  view  but  to  move  the  paffions,  and  to 
exhibit  pidtures  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  tlie  name  o( pathetic  :  but  where  a 
llory  is  purpofely  contrived  to  illuflrate  fome 
moral  truth,  by  fhowing  that  diforderly  paffions 
naturally  lead  to  external  misfortunes,  fuch  com* 
polition  may  be  denominated  moral  f.     Befidc 

♦  Lib.  7.  from  line  ^85:.  to  Tine  460. 

•f-  The  fame  diftinftion  is  applicaWc  to  that  fort  of  fable  wfaick 
is  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  iSfop.  A  moral>  k  is  true,  is  by  all 
critics  confidered  as  effentiid  to  fuch  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  mose 
common  than  to  be  led  blindly  by  authority ;  for  of  the  numeroiu 
coUedtions  T  have  feeni  the  fables  that  clearly  inculcate  a  moral, 
make  a  Vjcry  fraall  part.  In  many  fables,  indeed,  proper  pidurca 
•f  ^nrtae  and  vice  are  exhibited:  but  the  bulk  of  thefc  colledions 
aoavey  no  mftrudion,  nor  afiord  any  amtifcmclic  b^ood  what  •« 
i^faUd  jTCGciYes  ia  reaiUng  aa  prdmatjr  fioo/^ 

malting 
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making  a  deeper  impreflion  than  can  be  done  by 
any  moral  difcourfe,  it  affords  convidlion  equal 
to  that  of  the  moil  accurate  reafoning.  To  be 
latisfied  of  this,  we  need  but  refleft,  that  the  na- 
tural connexion  which  vice  hath  with  mifery 
and  virtue  with  happinefs,  may  be  illuftrated  by 
ftating  a  faft  as  well  as  by  urging  an  argument. 
Let  us  aflume,  for  example,  the  following  mo- 
ral truths :  That  difcord  among  the  chiefs  renders 
ineifedhial  all  common  meafures ;  and  that  the 
confequences  of  a  flightly-founded  quarrel,  fo- 
ftered  by  pride  and  arrogance,  are  not  lefs  fatal 
than  thofe  of  the  grofleft  injuiy :  thefe  truths 
may  be  inculcated,  by  the  quarrel  between  A- 
gamemnon  and  Achilles  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  In 
this  view,  probable  circuiriftances  muft  be  invent- 
ed, fuch  as  furnifh  an  opportunity  for  the  turbu- 
lent paffions  to  exert  tbemfelves  in  action :  at  the 
fame  time,  no  accidental  nor  unaccountable  event 
ought  to  be  admitted ;  for  the  neceflary  or  pro- 
bable connection  between  vice  and  mifery,  is  not 
learned  from  any  events  but  what  are  naturally  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  characters  and  paflions  of  the  per- 
fons  reprefented,  adting  in  fuch.and  fuch  cirtum- 
ftances.  A  real  event  of  which  we  fee  not  the 
caufe,  may  be  a  lefTon  to  us ;  becaufe  what  bath 
happened  may  again  happen :  but  this  cannot  be 
inferred  from  a  ftory  that  is  known  to  be  a  fic- 
tion. 

Many  are  the  good  eiTedis  of  fuch  ccnnpofittons. 
A  pathetic  compofition,  whether  epic  or  drama- 
tic. 
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tic,  tends  to  a  habit  of  virtue,  by  exditing  us  to 
do  what  is  tight,  and  reftraining  from  what  is 
Mrrong  *.  Its  frequent  piAures  of  human  woes^ 
produce,  befide,  two  eifedts  extremely  falutary  t 
they  improve  our  fympathy,  and  at  the  fame  tim^ 
fortify  us  in  bearing  our  own  misfortunes.  A 
moral' conlpofition  muft  obvioufly  produce  th<j 
lame  good  effedls,  beCaufe  by  being  moral  it  doth 
not  ceafe  to  be  pathetic :  it  enjoys  befide  an  ex-^ 
cellence  peculiar  to  itfelf  J  for  it  not  only  im- 
proves the  heart,  as  above  mentioned^  but  in* 
ftnifts  the  head  by  the  moral  it  contains.  For 
toy  part,  I  cannot  imagine  any  entertainment 
more  fuited  to  a  rational  being,  than  a  work 
.thus  happily  illuftrating  fome  moral  truth ;  where 
a  number  of  perfons  of  different  charadrers  are  en- 
gaged in  an  important  a(9^on,  fome  retarding, 
others  promoting,  the  great  cataflrophe ;  and 
where  there  is  dignity  of  flyle  as  well  as  of  mat- 
ter. A  work  of  this  kind,  has  our  fympathy  at 
command,  and  can  put  in  motion  the  whole 
train  of  the  focial  afFeftions :  our  curiofity  is  bjr 
turns  excited  and  gratified:  and  our  delight  is 
confummated  at  the  clofe,  upon  finding,  from 
the  characters  and  fituations  exiiibited  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  every  incident  down  to  the;  fi- 
nal cataflrophe  is  natural,  and  that  the  whole  in. 
conjunction  make  a  regular  chain  of  caufes  and 
effefls. 

*  See  ichap.  2.  part  t.  fcft.  j. 

Voi.«II,  Aa,  Confiderin]}^ 
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.  '  Confidering  that  an  epic  and  a  dramatic  poem 
are  the  fame  in  fubAance,  and  have  the  fame  aim 
or  end^  one  would  readily  imagine,  that  fubjedh 
proper  for  the  one  muft  be  equally  proper  for 
the  other.  But  confidering  their  difference  as  w 
form,  there  will, be  found  reafon  to  corre<ft  that 
conjefture,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree.  Many  fub- 
jeds  may  indeed  be  treated  with  equal  advantage 
In  either  form  ;  but  the  fubjedls  are  flill  more  nu* 
merous  for  which  they  are  not  equally  qualified; 

•  and  there  are  fubjedts  proper  for  the  one  and  not 
at  all  for  the  other.  To  give  fome  flight  notioa 
of  the  difference,  as  there  is  no  room  here  for  en* 
larging  upon  every  article,  I  obferve,  that  dia- 
logue is  the  belt  qualified  for  expreffing  fenti- 
m6iit^,  and  narrative  for  difplaying  fads.  Hc- 
roifm,  magnanimity,  undaunted  courage,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  elevated  virtues,  figure 
•bell  in  ad:ion :  tender  paffions,  and  the  whote 
tribe  of  fympathetic  affeftions,  figure  heft  in  fen^ 
timent :  what  we  feel  is  the  moft  remarkable  ia 
the  latter;  what  we  perform  is  the  mofl  re- 
markable in  the  former.  It  clearly  follows,  that 
tender  paffions  are  more  peculiarly  the  provinc* 
of  tragedy,  grand  and  heroic  adions  of  epic  j^- 
-try  *• 

^  la  Racine,  tender  fentiments  prevail  i  in  Comeille,  gnlid  atti 
nenric  manners.  Hence  clearly  the  preference  of  the  former  be- 
fore the  latter,  is  dnuoatic  poets.  C«m<illc  wwU  Ggam  boor 
in  an  hermc  poem. 

I 
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I  have  no  occafion  to  fay  mcire  upon  the  epic^  t 
coniidered.  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  fub*^ 
jefts.    Put  as  dramatic  fubje(3;s  are  more  con^- ,. 
plex,  I  miift  take  a  narrower  view  of  thenxf - 
which  I  do  the  more  willingly,  in  order  to  clear 
«  point  thrown,  into  great  obfcurity  by  critics.        ^ 

In  the  chapter  of  ^motions  and  paffions  *,  it  ^ 
is  occafionally  ihown,  that  the  fubjedt  beft  fitted 
for  tragedy  is  a  ftcny  where  a  man  has  himfelf  . 
been  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune.     But  this  man  . 
mufl  neither  be  deeply  guilty,  nor  altogether  in-  ' 
nocent :  the  misfortune  mufl  be  occafioned  by  a 
fault  incident  to  hxmian  nature,  and  therefore 
veniaL    Misfortunes  of  this  kind,  calt  forth  the 
focial  affedlions,  and  warmly  intereft  the  fpeda-.* 
tor*     An  accidental  misfortune,  if  not  extieme-  . 
ly  lingular,  doth  not  greatly  move  our  pity :  the 
perfon  who  fiiffers,    being  innocent,    is  freed 
from  the  greateft  of  all  torments,  that  anguilh  of 
mind  which  is  occafioned  by  remorfe : 

Poco  e  fiinefU 
Laltrui  fbrtunai, 
Quando  non  rcfftt 
Ragione  alcuna 
*  Ne  di  pentirfi,  ne  darrofSfr  MetofidftJoti 

An  atrocious  criminal,  on  the  other  h^nd,  who 
brings  mij>fortunes  .  upon  himfelf^  excites  little 
jnty,  for  a  diiierent  reaion:   his  remorfe^  it  i#: 
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true,  aggravates  his  diftrefs^  and  fwells  the  firft 
emotions  of  pity ;  but  then  our  hatred  of  him  as 
a  criminal  blending  ivith  pity,  blunts  its  edge 
confiderably.  Misfortunes  that  are  not  imiocent, 
nor  highly  criniinal,  partake  the  advantages  of 
each  extreme :  they  are  attended  with  remorfe  to 
cmbittei*  the  diftrefs,  which  raifes  our  pity  to  a 
great  height }  and  the  flight  indignation  we  have 
at  a  reiiial  fault,  detradls  ifot  fenfibly  from  our 
pfty.  For  this  reafon,  the  happiell  of  all  fub- 
jefts  for  raifing  pity,  is  where  a  man  of  integrity 
fails  into  a  great  misfortune  by  doing  an  aftion 
that  is  innocent,  but  which  by  fonie  fingvdar 
means  he  conceives  to  be  criminal :  his  remorfe 
aggravates  his  diftrefs ;  and  our  compaflion,  un- 
reftrained  by  indignation,  fifes  to  its  higheft 
pitch.  Pity  comes  thus  to  be  the  ruling  paflion 
of  a  pathetic  tragedy ;  and  by  proper  reprefenta- 
tion,  may  be  raifed  to  a  height  fcarce  exceeded 
by  any  thing  felt  in  real  life.  A  moral  tragedy 
takes  in  a  larger  field ;  for,  befide  exercifing  our 
pity,  it  raifes  another  paflion,  felfifli  indeed,  but 
which  deferves  to  be  cheriflied  equalty  with  the 
focial  afFedions.  The  paflion  I  have  in  view  is 
fear  or  teiTor  ;  for  whea  a  misfortune  is  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  fome  wrong  bias  in  the  tem- 
per, every  fpeclator  who  is  confcious  of  fuch  a 
wrong  bias  in  his  own  temper,  takes  the  alarm, 
add  dreads  his  falling  into  the  fame  misfortune: 
and  it  is  by  this  emotion  of  fear  or  terror,  fre- 
quently reiterated  ia  a  variety  of  moral  tragedies, 

that 
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that  the  fpeftators  are  put  upon  their  guard  a- 
gainft  the  diforders  of  paflion. 

The  commentators  upon  Ariftotle, .  and  other 
critics,  have  been  much  graveled  about  the  ac- 
count given  of  tragedy  by  this  author :  "  That 
**  by  means  of  pity  and  terror^  it  refines  qr  puri- 
"fiesinus  all  forts  of  paflion/'  But  no  one 
who  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  and  efFedls 
of  a  good  tragedy,  can  have  any  difiiculty  about 
Ariftotle's  meaning:  our  pity  is  engaged  for  the 
perfons  reprefented ;  and  our  terror  is  upon  our 
own  account.  Pity  indeed  is  here  made  to  fland 
for  all  the  fympatlietic  emotions,  .becaufe  of  thefe 
it  is  the  capital.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
our  fympathetic  emotions  are  refined  or  impro- 
ved by  daily  exercife ;  and  in  what  maniier  our  o- 
ther  paffions  ar^  refined  by  terror,  I  ha  ye  juft  now 
faid.  One  thing  h  <:ertain,*  that  no  other  mean- 
ing can  juftly  be  given  to  the  foregoing  dodrine 
than  that  now  mentioned ;  and  that  it  was  really 
.  Ariftotle's  meaning,  appears  from  his  13th  chap- 
ter, ^  where  he  delivers  fcveral  propofitions  con- 
formable to  the  dodlrine  as  here  explained. 
Thefe,  at  the  feme  time,  I  the  rather  chul'e  to 
mention ;  becaufe,  fo  far  as  authority  can  go^ 
they  confirm  the  foregoing  reafoning  about  fuj>* 
jecls proper  for  tragedy.  His  firft  propofition  is, 
That  it  being  the  province  of  tragedy  to  excite 
jMty  and  terror,  an  innocent  perfon  falling  into 
adverfity  ought  never  to  be  the  fubjeft.  This 
propofition  is  a  necei&ry  confe^uence  of  his  doe-« 

A  a  3  trine 
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trine  as  explained  :  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature  mzj 
indeed  excite  pity  and  terror  j  but  the  former  in 
an  inferior  degree,  and  the  latter  in  no  degree 
for  moral  inftruftion.  The  fecond  prbpofition 
is,  That  we  muft  not  reprefent  a  wicked  perfon 
emerging  from  mifery  to  good  fortune :  this  ex- 
cites neither  terror  nor  compaffion,  nor  is  agree- 
able in  any  refpeA.  The  third  is,  That  ^he  mit 
fortunes  of  a  wicked  perfon  ought  not  to  be  re- 
prefented :  fuch  reprefentation  niay  be  agreeable 
in  fome  meafure  upon  a  principle  of  juftice ;  but 
it  will  not  move  our  pity,  nor  any  degree  of  ter- 
ror, except  in  thofe  of  the  fame  vicious  difpofi- 
tion  with  the  perfon  reprefented*  His  laft  pro* 
pofition  is,  That  the  only  diarader  fit  for  repre- 
sentation lies  in  the  middle,  neither  eminent^ 
good  nor  eminently  bad;  whet'e  the  misfortune 
is  not  the  eifeft  of  deliberate  vice,  but  of  fome 
involuntary  fault,  as  our  author  expreilbs  it  *. 
The  only  objeAion  I  find  to  Ariftotle's  account 
of  tragedy,  is,  that  he  confines  it  within  too  nar- 
row bounds,  by  refufing  admittance  to  the  pa- 
thetic kind :  for  if  terror  be  dfi^ntial  to  tragedy, 
no  reprefentation  deferves  that  name  but  the  mo- 
ral kind,  where  the  misfortunes  exhibited  are 
caufed  by  a  wrong  balance  of  mind,  ^  or  fome  ^f- 


t ' 


•  If  one  can  be  tmafcd  with  a  grave  difcoorfe  which  promi- 
^th  moch  and  performs  nothings  he  may  fee  this  fabjed  treated 
|>7  Bninoy  in  hia  TbtOte  Grec.  BrcliQunaiy  difcoorfc  on  the  mgm 
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« 

order  in  the  internal  conftitution :  fuch  misfor* 
tunes  always  fuggeft  moral  inftrudion ;  and  by 
fuch  misfortunes  only,  can  terror  be  excited  for 
our  improvement  • 

Thus  Ariftotle's  four  pi^opofitions  above  men* 
tioned,  relate  folely  to  tragedies  of  the  moral 
kind.  Thofe  of  the  pathetic  kind,  are  not  con- 
fined within  fo  narrow  limits :  fubjeds  fitted  for 
the  theatre,  are  not  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  make 
us  rcjed  innocent  misfortunes  which  roufe  our 
fympathy,  though  they  inculcate  no  moral* 
With  refpeftto  fubjedls  of  this  kind,  it  may  in- 
deed  he  a  doubtful  queftion,  whether  the  con*- 
clufioh  oughr  not  always  to  be  fortunate. .  Where 
a  perfon  of  integrity  is  reprefented  as  fuiFering 
to  the  end  under  misfortunes  purely  accidental^ 
we  depart  difcontented,  and  with  fome  obfcure 
ienfe  of  injuftice :  for  feldom  is  nian  fo  fubmifr 
five  to  Providence,  as  not  to  revolt  againft  th^ 
tyranny  and  vexations,  of  bli»d  chance;  he  will 
.be  inclined  to  fay,  This  ought  not  to  be.  J 
give  for  an  example  the  Romeo  and  yuliet  of 
Shakefpear,  where  the  fatal  cataftrophe  is  occa- 
fioned  by  Friar  Laurence's  coming  to  the  pionUr 
ment  a  minute  too  late;.  We  are  vexed  at  the 
tinlucky  chance^  and  go  away  diilatisfied.  Sucb 
imprefiions,  which  ought  not  to  be  cheriihed, 
are  a  fufficient  reafon  for  excluding  (lories  of  that 
Jdndr  fi'om  the  theatre.  The  misfortunes  of  a  yir*' 
tuous  perfon,  arifing  from  neceflary  caufes,  or 
frosn? a  chain  of  unavoidable  circumflsQnceSi  will," 
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J  am  apt  to  think,  be  confidered  in  a  difierent 
light :  chance  affi:)rds  always  a  gloomy  profped, 
and  in  every  inllance  gives  an  imprelBon  of  anar* 
chy  and  mifhile :  a  regular  chain,  on  the  contra^* 
ry,  of  caufes  and  effects,  directed  by  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  never  fails  to  fuggeft  the  hand  of 
Providence ;  to  which  we  fubmit  without  re- 
fentment,  being  confqious  that  fubmiflion  is  our 
duty  *.    For  that  reafon,  we  are  not  difgufted 
with  the  diftrefles  of  Voltaire's  Marianme^  though 
redoubled  on  her  till  the  moment  of  her  death, 
without  the  leaft  fault  or  failing  on  her  part :  her 
misfortunes  are  owing  to  a  caufe  extremely  na- 
tural, and  not  unfrequent,  the  jealouiy  of  a  bar- 
barous hufband.     The  isxe  of  Defdemoha  in  the 
Moor  of  Venice^  affeds  us  in  the  fame  manner. 
We  are  not  fo  eafily  reconciled  to  the  fate  of  Cor^ 
delia  in  King  Lear :  the  caufes  of  her  misfortune 
are  by  no  means  fo  evident,  as  to  exclude  the 
gloomy  notion  of  chance.    In  fhort,  a  perfect 
chara6ter  fuifering  under  misfortunes,  is  quali- 
fied for  being  the  fubjedt  of  a  pathetic  tragedy, 
provided  chance  be  excluded.    Nor  is  a  perfed; 
charadler  altogether  inconliftent  with  a  moral  tra- 
gedy ;  it  may  fuccefsfuUy  be  introduced  as  an  un- 
der-part,  fuppofing  the  chief  place  to  be  filled 
with  an  imperfed  charadler  from  which  a  moral 
can  be  drawn.    This  is  the  cafe  of  Deidemona 
ind  Mariamne  jufl  now  mentioned ;  and  it  is  the 

t  Sc9  c%s  <m  the  pnndpks  of  oorality^  edit.  a.  p.  ayi* 
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cafe  of  Monimia  and  Belvidera,  in  Otway^s  two 
tragedies.,  The  Orphan^  and  P^enice  pre/en/ d. 

1  had  an  early  opportunity  to  unfold  a  curious 
dodrine,  That  fable  operates  on  our  pailions,  by 
reprefenting  its  events  ais  pafling  in  our  fight, 
and  by  deluding  us  into  a  convidlion  of  reality  *h 
Hence,  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions,  it  is 
of  importance  to  employ  means  of  every  fort  that 
nmy  promote  the  delufion,  fuch  as  the  borrow- . 
ing  from  hiftory  fome  noted  event,  with  the  adr 
dition  of  circumftances  that  may  anfwer  the  au* 
thor's  purpofe :  the  principal. fafts  are  known  to 
he  true ;  and  we  are  difpofed  to  extend  our  ber 
lief  to  every  circumftance.  But  in  chufi^g  a  fub* 
jedt  that  makes  a  figure  in  hiilory,  greater  prcp 
caution  is  necef&ry  than  where  the  whole  is  a 
6&Lon.  In  the  latter  cafe  there  is  full  fcope  for 
invention :  the  author  is  under  no  reflraint  o- 
ther  than  that  the  charaders  and  incidents  be  juil 
copies  of  nature  •  But  where  the  iloi7  is  founded 
on  truth,  no  circumftances  muft  be  added,  but 
fuch  as  conneA  naturally  with  what  are  known 
to  be  true ;  hiftory  may  be  fupplied,  but  muft 
not  be  contradided :  further,  the  fubjedl  chofen 
muft  be  diftant  in  time,  or  at  leaft  in  place ;  for 
the  familiarity  of  perfons  and  events  nearly  con^ 
neded  with  us,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoid* 
ed.  Familiarity  ought  more  efpecially  to  be  a- 
voided  in  an  epic  poem,  the  peculiar  charader  of 

5!  Cbap.  a*  pare  u£c3t*  6r 
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which  is  dignity  and  elevation :  modem  manners 
make  but  a  poor  figufe  in  fuch  a  poem  *. 

After  Voltaire,  no  writer,  it  is  probable,  will 
think  of  rearing  an  epic  poem  upon  a  recent  e- 
▼ent  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country.  But  an 
event  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  not  altogether  un« 
qualified  for  tragedy :  it  was  admitted  in  Greece; 
and  Shakefpear  has  employed  it  fuccefsfuUy  in  f> 
Teral  of  his  pieces.  One  advantage  it  poffeflei 
above  fiftion,  that  of  more  readily  engaging  our 
belief,  which  tends  above  any  other  particular  to 
raife  our  fympathy .  The  fcene  of  comedy  is  ge- 
nerally laid  at  home :  familiarity  is  no  objedion ; 
and  we  are  peculiarly  feniible  of  the  ridicule  of 
our  own  manners* 

After  a  proper  fubjeft  is  chofen,  the  dividing 
it  into  parts  requires  fome  art.  The  concluiioi 
of  a  book  in  an  epic  poem,  or  of  an  ad:  in  a  play, 
cannot  be  altogether  arbitrary ;  nor  he  intended 
for  fo  flight  a  purpofe  as  to  make  the  parts  of  t^ 
qual  length.  The  fuppofed  paufe  at  the  end  of 
every  book,  and  the  real  paufe  at  the  end  of  every 
ad,  ought  always  to  coincide  with  fome  paufe 

*  I  would  nU  from  this  obfervatioa  be  thoaght  to  imdenraliB 
{■pdem  manners.  The  ronghnelsy  plaiimeis,  and  impcltuaAty  of 
ancient  manners,  may  (how  better  in  an  epic  pocm^  without  bc» 
log  better  fitted  for  fociety.  But  without  regard  to  this  circum* 
^ance,  it  is  the  familiarity  of  modem  manners  that  unc^oalifies  then 
for  a  lofty  fubjcdt.  The  dignity  of  onr  prefent  manners,  will  be 
Irolttr  mdcr^ood  in  fmto  ages,  when  they  i|avc  bc^n^e  aadenu 
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5n  the  adlion-     In  this  refpeft,  a  dramatic  or  e. 
pic  poem  ought  to  refemble  a  fenterice  or  per* 
riod  in  language,  divided  into  membier^  that  ar^ 
diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  proper  paufes ; 
or  it  ought  to  refemble  a  piece  of  mufic>  having 
«full  clofe  at  the  end,  preceded  by  imperfed:  clofes 
that  contribute  to  the  melody.     Every  acl  -ift  t 
dramatic   poem  ought  therefore  to  clofe  with 
fome  incident  that  makes  a  paufe  in  the  aftion-; 
for  otherwife  there  can  be  no  pretext  for  inter- 
rupting the  reprefentation :   it  would  be  abfurd 
to  break  off  in  the  very  heat  of  aftion;  againft 
which  every  one  would  exclaim:    the  abfurditjr 
ftill  remains,  th  >agh  the  aflion  relents,  if  it  bd 
not  actually  fu{|'):inded  for  foms  time.     This  rute 
is  alfo  applicable  to  an  epic  poem :   though  there*> 
a  deviation  from  the  rule  is  lefs  remarkable j  be- 
caufe  it  is  in  the  reader^s  power  to  hide  xhe  abj- 
iurdity,  by  proceeding  inftantly  to  another  hook. 
The  firft  book  of  the  Paradife  Loft^  end^  with- 
out any  regular  clofe,   perfed;  or  imperfedl :   it 
breaks  off  abruptly,  wiiere  Satan,  feated  on  his 
throne,  is  prepared  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  con,- 
Tocatcd  boft  of  the  fall'n  angels ;  and  the  fecond 
book  begins  with  the  fpeech.     Milton  feems  to 
have  c;opied  the  jEneid^  of  which  the  two  firft 
^ooks  are  divided  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
Neither  is  th^re  any  proper  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  jEneid.    There  is  no  proper' 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Paradijjs 
L^fi^  nor  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  * 
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This  branch  of  the  fubjedb  fhall  be  clofed  with 
A  general  rule,  That  adion  being  the  fundamental 
part  of  every  compofition  whether  epic  or  dra« 
matic,  the  fentiments  and  tone  of  language  ought 
to  be  fubfervient  to  the  adtion,  fo  as  in  every  re- 
fped  to  appear  natural,  and  proper  for  the  occst- 
fion.  The  application  of  this  rule  to  our  modern 
plays,  would  reduce  the  bulk  of  them  to  a  ikele- 
ton  *. 

After 

*  fogeneral  il  y  a  beaaceup  de  dircoars  et  pea  d'adicxi  fiirla 
fcene  Fr<ui9oire.  Qiieiqa'iin  difoit  en  fortafit  d'une  piece  de  Deok 
k  Tinuiy  Je  n'ai  rien  vu,  mais  j'ai  entcnda  force  panics.  Vdk 
ce  qq*on  peiitdire  en  fortant  dcs  pieces  Fran9CMfes.  Radnea 
CorneiUe  avec  toot  leur  gjenie  ne  font  eox  memes  qae  des  farkan, 
ft  leor  facceileur  eft  Ic  preauer  qai  a  rimitation  dcs  Anglois  ait 
ine  mettre  quelquefob  la  fcene  en  rcprefentation.  CommaaeiBciic 
toot  fe  pafTe  en  beaux  dialogues  bien  agences^  bicn  rcxiflansi  A 
Von.  voic  d'abord  qae  le  premier  foin  de  chaque  interlooueorcft 
toQJoors  celui  dc  briUer.  Prefqoe  tone  s'enonce  en  maximes  gene- 
nks.  (^elque  agitesqa'Us  puiUcnt  ^tre^  ils  ibngciu  toajours  pks 
to  public  qu'a  eux-memes ;  one  fentence  leur  coutc  morns  qa'uB 
feitimcnt ;  les  pieces  de  Racine  ct  de  Moliere  cxceptees,  kjc  eft 
frefque  auffii  fcnipuleufement  banni  de  la  fcene  Fran9oife  que  des 
Merits  de  Port-Rq^ral ;  et  les  paffiohs  homaines,  au(&  modeftes  que 
rhnmilit^  Chredenne,  n*y  parlcnt  jamais  que  par  o/r.  II  y  a  encore 
vnc  certaine  dignite  roanieree  dans  le  gefte  et  dans  le  propos,  qd 
lie  permet  jamais  a  la  pafGon  de  parler  exadcment  fon  langage,  m 
i  Tauteur  de  revetir  fon  perfonage^  et  de  fe  tranf  jx}rtcr  an  lieu  de  la 
fcene,  mais  le  ttent  toujours  enchaine  flir  le  tbeatrcj  et  {bos  les  ycnz 
des  fpedateors.  AofE  les  fituadons  les  plus  fives  ne  lui  fcmt<Ilec 
jamds  onblier  nn  bd  arrangement  de  phrafes,  ni  des  attitudes  ^ 
i;sntes;  et  ft  le  defeijpoir  lui  plonge  un  poignard  dans  le  coear>  noB 
PWai  d'obfenrer  U  d^cenee  en  tombant  coinme  PoUxency  il  ne 
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After  carrying  on  together  epic  and  dramatic 
compofitions,  I  proceed  to  handle  them  feparate- 
ly ,  and  to  mention  circumftances  peculiar  to 
each,  beginning  with  the  epic  kind.     In  a  thea- 
trical entertainment,  which  employs  both  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  *it  would  be  a  grofs  abfurdity  to  in- 
troduce upon  the  ftage  fuperior  beings  in  a  vi- 
fible  fliape.    There  is  not  place  for  this  objeAion 
in  an  epic  poem ;  and  Boileau  *,  with  many  o- 
ther  critics,  declares  ftrongly  for  this  fort  of  ma* 
chinery  in  an  epic  poem.     But  waving  authority, 
wliich  is  apt  to  impofe  upon  the  judgement,  let 
us  draw  what  light  we  can  from  reafon.    I  begin 
-with  a  preliminary  remark.  That  this  matter  is  but 
indiftinftly  handled  by  critics ;  the  poetical  privi- 
lege of  animating  infenfible  objedls  for  enlivening 
a  defcription,  is  very  diiFerent  from  what  is  term- 
ed machinery^  where  deities,  angels,  devils,  or 
other  fupernatural  powers,  are  introduced  as  real 
perfonages,  mixing  in  the  adtion,  and  contribu- 
ting to  the  catallrophe ;  and  yet  thefe  two  things 
are  conftantly  jumbled  together  in  the  reafoning« 
The  former  is  founded  on  a  natural  principle  f  • 
but  can  the  latter  claim  the  fame  authority  ?  fo 
far  from  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unnatu- 

tDmbe  point}  Ic  decence  la  maintienc  deboat  apres  fa mort^  cc  tois 
ccQx  pai  vienncnt  d'expirer  s'en  rctoament  rinAam  d'apiis  fiir 
korsjambes.  Rmiffcm. 

*  Third  part  of  his  art  of  poeoy* 
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jral.     It3  effeds,  at  the  fame  time,  are  deplora-' 
ble.    Rrft,  it  gives  an  air  of  fiftion  to  the  whole j 
and  prevents  that  impretnon  of  reality  which  is 
requiGte  to  intereft  our  affedions,  and  to  mo7& 
our  pa/lions  *  :  this  of  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  ex- 
plode machinery,  whatever  entertainment  it  may 
afford  to  readers  of  a  fantaillc  tafte  or  irregular 
imagination.     And,  next,  were  it  poflible,  by 
difguifing  ^the  fiction,  to  delude  us  into  a  notion 
of  reality,  which  I  think  can  liardly  be ;  an  in- 
fuperable  objedtion  would  ftill  remain,   which  is, 
that  the  aim  or  end  of  an  epic  poem  can  never  be 
attained  in  any  perfedion  where  machinery  is  in- 
troduced ;  for  an  evident  reafon,  that  virtuous 
emotions  cannot  be  raifed  fuccefsfuUy  but  by  the 
adions  of  thofe  who  are  endued  with  paffions  and 
aiFeftipns  like  our  own,  that  is,  by  human  ac- 
tions :   and  as  for  moral  inftrudlion,  it  is  clear, 
that  none  can  be  drawn  from  beings  who  a<S 
not  upon  the  fame  principles  with  us.     A  fa- 
ble in  JEfop's  manner  is  no  objection  to   this 
reafoning ;   his  lions,  bulls,  and  goats,   are  tru- 
Ij   men  under  difguife :   they  ad  and   feel  in  e- 
very  refped  as  human  bci.igs;  and  the  moral 
we  draw  is  founded  on  tiiat  fuppofition.     Ho- 
mer, it  is  true,  introduces  the  gods  iiito  his  fa- 
ble :   but  he  was  authorifed  to  take  tliat  liberty 
by  the  religion  of  his  country ;  it  being  an  article 
in  the  Grecian  creed,  that  the  gods  aften  inter* 

^  See  chajp.  a.  part  z.  (cSt.  4. 
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pofe  vifibly  and  bodily  in  human  a&irs ;  I  muft^ 
however  obferve,  that  Homer's  ddties  do  no  ho- 
nour  to  his  poems:  £d:iohs  that  tranfgrefs  th^ 
bounds  of  nature,  ieldom  have  a  good  effeAf 
they  may  inflame  the  imagination  for  a  momentv 
but. will  not  be  relifhed  by  any  perfon  x>{  a  cor- 
reA  tafte.  Let  me  add,  that  of  whatever  ufe  fueh 
fidions  may  be  to  a  mean  genius,  an  able  Mrriter 
has  much  finer  materials  of  Nature's  produftion^> 
for  elevating  his  fubjed,  and  making  itlDterefting^ 
V  One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  Boileau,  de- 
claring for  the  Heathen  deities  as  above,  intend- 
ed them  only  for  embellifliing  the  dldion :  but 
vmluckily  he  banilhes  angels  and  devils,  who  im- 
doubtedly  make  a  figure  in  poetic  language,  not 
inferior,  to  what  can  be  made  by  the  Heathen  dei* 
ties.  Boileau  therefore  by  pleading  for  the  lat- 
ter  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  certainly  meant, 
if  he  had  any  diflindt  meaning,  that  the  Heathen 
deities  may  be  introduced  as  adors.  -  And,  in 
£ad:,  hebimfelfis  guilty  of  this  glaring  abfurdi- 
ty^  where  it  is  not  fo  pardonable  as  in  an  epiQ 
,poem :  in  his  ode  upon  the  taking  of  Namiir,  he 
demands  with  a  mod  ferious  countenance,  whe- 
;th^r  the  walls  were  built  by  Apollo  or  Neptune : 
^and  in  relating  the  paffage  of  the  Rhine,  ann^ 
.1672,  he  defcribes  the  god  of  that  river  as  fight- 
ing with  all  his  might  to  oppofe  the  French  mo« 
nafch*  This  is  confounding  fidtion  with  realit/ 
at  ^  itrangeratt.    Th«  French  writers  in  ^neral 

run 
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run  into  this  error :  wonderful!  that  they  Ihould 
not  be  fenfibie  how  ridiculous  it  is. 

Hiat  this  is  a  capital  error  in  thp  Gien^Talemm 
UberatUy  TafTo's  greateft  admirers  muft  acknow-^ 
ledge:  a  fituation  can  never  be  intricate,  nor 
the  reader  ever  in  pain  about  the  cataftrophe,  fo 
Jong  as  there  is  an  angel,  devil,  or  magician,  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Voltaire,  in  his  eflay  up^ 
on  epic  poetry,  talking  of  the  PharfaUa^  ob- 
ferves  judicioufly,  *'  That  the  proximity  of  time, 
*'  the  notoriety  of  events,  the  character  of  the 
<^  age,  enlightened  and  political,  joined  with  the 
^^  folidity  of  Lucan's  fubjedt,  deprived  him  of  all 
^^  liberty  of  poetical  fiction/'  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  a  critic  who  reafons  fo  juftly  with  refpeft  to 
others,  can  be  fo  blind  with  refped:  to  himfelf ! 
Voltsdre,  not  fatisfied  to  enrich  his  language  with 
images  drawn  from  invifible  and  fuperior  beings^ 
introduces  them  into  the  adion:  in  the  (ixth 
canto  of  the  Henriade^  St  Louis  appears  in  pep 
fon,  and  terrifies  the  foldiers ;  in  the  (eventh 
canto,  St  Louis  fends  the  god  of  Sleep  to  Henry; 
and,  in  the  tenth,  the  demons  of  Difcord,  Fa- 
kiaticifm.  War,  ^c.  aflifl  Aumale  in  a  fingle 
combat  with  Turenne,  and  are  chafed  away  by  a 
good  angel  brandifhing  the  fword  of  God.  To 
blend  iuch  fiAitious  perfonages  in  the  iathe  adion 
With  mortals,  makes  a  bad  figure  at  any  rate ;  and 
is  intolerable  in  a  hiftory  fo  recent  as  that  of 
Henry  IV.  This  fingly  is  fuffident  to  make  the 
IttinnaM  a  fliort-liv'd  poem,  were  it  otherwife 
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poffefled  of  every  beauty.  I  have  tried  ferious 
i^afoning  upon  this  fubjedt ;  but  ridicule,  I  fup- 
pofe,  will  be  found  a  more  fiiccefsful  weapon, 
-which  Addifon  has  applied  in  an  elegant  mantier  i 
**  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 
**  appearance,  drawing  near ;  being  informed 
^*  that  there  are  feveral  ingenious  perfons  who  in- 
^*  tend  to  Ihfew  their  talents  on  fo  happy  an  occa«» 
^*  fion,  and  being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
*^  to  prevent  that  effiifion  of  nonfenfe  which  we 
**  have  good  caufe  to  apprehend;  I  do  hereby 
**  ftriftly  require  every  perfon  who  fliall  write  on 
**  this  fubjedt,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Chri- 
**  ftian,  dnd  not  to  facrifice  his  catechifm  to  hiiS 
**  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  1  do  expedl  of  him,  ill 
^'  the  firft  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  with- 
**  out  depending  upon  Phccbus  for  any  part  of  it, 
^*  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  of  the  mufes 
**  by  name.  I  do  likewife  pofitively  forbid  th6 
**  fending  of  Mercury  with  any  particular  meiFage 
**  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace ;  and  ihall  by 
•'  no  means  fuffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the 
*'  ihape  of  any  plenipotentiai7  concerned  in  thiiS^ 
**  great  work.  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  Ihall 
•'  not  allow  the  deftinies  to  have  had  an  hand  in 
**  the  deaths  of  the  feveral  thoufands  who  have 
"been  flain  in  the  late  war;  being  of  opinion 
*'  that  all  fuch  deaths  may  be  very  well  accounted 
^*  for  by  the  Ghrillian  fyftem  of  powder  and  ball. 
V  I  do  therefore  ftriclly  forbid  the  fates  to  cut . 
Voi.n;  Bb  .  ''the. 
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"  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  preteiicc 
"  whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  the. 
"  rhyme.  *  And  whereas  I  have  good  reafon  to 
"fear,  that  Neptune  will  hare  a  great  deal  of 
^'  bufinefs  on  his  hands  in  feveral  poems  which 
*'  we  may  now  fuppofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do 
"  alfo  prohibit  his  appearance,  unlefs  it  be  done 
"  in  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  very  fhort  allu- 
"  fion ;  and  that  even  here  he  may  not  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  enter,  but  with  great  caution  and 
*  ^'  circumfpedion.  I  defire  that  the  fame  rule 
"  may  be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of 
"  Heathen  gods ;'  it  being  my  defign  to  condemn 
"  every  poem  to  the  flames  in  which  Jupiter 
^'  thunders,  pr  exercifes  any  other  adl  of  .autho- 
"  rity  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  In  fliort, 
"  I  expedt  that  no  Pagan  agent  fliall  be  introdu- 
"  ced,  or  any  favH:  related  which  a  man'  cannot 
^'  give  credit  to  with  a  good  confcience.  Prori- 
"  ded  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  jfhall 
"  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  feveral 
,  "  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  Ihall 

"  mil  be  left  in  full  poffeffion  of  their  gods 
^'  and  goddefles,  in  the  fame  jnanner  as  if  this  pa- 
"  per  had  never  been  written/'  * 

The  marvellous  is  indeed  fo  much  promo-^ 
ted  by  machinery,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to 
find  it  embraced  by  the  bulk  of  writers,  and 
J)erhaps  of   readers.      If  indulged  at  all,  it  is 

•  SpcOator,  N°  525* 
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generally  mdtilgcd  to  excefs*  Homer  introdu-' 
ces  his  deities  with  no  greater  ceremony  than 
his  mortals  ;  and  Virgil  has  ftill  lefs  modera-*^ 
tion :  a  pilot  fpent  with  watching  cannot  fall  a^ 
fleep  and  drop  into  the  fea  by  natural  means  t 
one  bed  cannot  hold  the  two  lovers,  ^neas  and. 
Dido,  without  the  immediate  interpofition  oi 
fuperior  powers.  ^The  ridiculous  in  fuch  fidlions, 
muft  appear  even  through  the  .thickeft  vail  of  gra* 
vity  and  folemnity. 

Angels  and  devils  ferve  equally  with  the  Hear- 
then  deities,  as  materials  for  figurative  language^ 
perhaps  better  among  Chriftians,  becaufe  we  be- 
lieve in  them,^  and  not  in  the  Heathen  deities* 
But  every  one  is  fenfible,  as  well  as  Boileau,  that 
the  invifible  powers  in  our  creed  make  a  much 
worfe  figure  as  aftors  in  a  modern  poem,  than 
the  invifible  powers  in  the  Heathen  creed  did  in 
ancient  poems.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be  what 
follows.  The  Heathen  deities,  in  the  opinion  o£ 
their  votaries,  were  beings  elevated  one  ftep  on- 
ly above  mankind,  aduated  by  the  iame  pafiiionsy 
'  and  direifted  by  the  fame  motives;  therefore  not 
altogether  improper  to  mix  with  m^n  in  an  im-^ 
portant  adlion.  In  our  creed,  fuperior  beings 
are  placed  at  fuch  a  mighty  diftance  from  us,  and 
are  of  a  nature  fo  different,'  that  with  no  proprie* 
ty  can  they  appear  with  us  upon  the  fame  ftage  t 
man  is  a, creature  fo  much  inferior,  that  he  lofes 
all  dignity  when  fet  in  oppofition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,    that  an  hiftorical 
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poem  admits  the  embellifliment  of  allegory,  as 
Well  as  of  metaphor,  fimile,  or  other  figure. 
Moral  truth,  in  particular,  is  finely  iUuftrated  ia 
the  allegorical  manner :  it  amufes  the  fancy  to 
find  abttradl:  terms,  by  a  fort  of  magic,  convert- 
ed into  aftive  beings ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  trace 
a  general  propofition  in  a  piftured  event.  But 
allegorical  beings  fliould  be  confined  within  their 
own  fphere,  and  never  be  admitted  to  mix  in  the 
principal  adtion,  nor  to  co-operate  in  retarding 
or  advancing  the  cataftrophe ;  which  would  have 
a  ftill  worfe  effed  than  invifible  powers,  and  I " 
am  ready  to  affign  the  reafon.  The  impreffion 
of  real  exiftence,  eflential  to  an  epic  poem,  is 
inccmfiftent  with  that  figurative  exiftence  which 
is  eflential  to  an  allegory  * ;  and  therefore  no  me- 
thod can  be  more  efFtchial  to  prevent  the  impref- 
fion of  reality,  than  to  introdute  allegorical  be- 
ings co-operating  with  thofe  whom  we  concave 
to  be  really  exiftlng.  The  love-epifode  in  the 
Henriade  f ,  infuff'erable  by  the  difcordant  mix- 
ture of  allegory  with  real  life,  is  copied  from  that 
6f  Rinaldo  and  Armida  in  the  Gierufalemme  libe^ 
rata^  which  hath  no  merit  to  intitle  it  to  be  co- 
pied. An  allegorical  objedl,  fuch  as  Fame  in  the 
JUneid^  and  the  Temple  of  Love  in  the  Henriade ^ 
may  find  place  in  a  defcription :  but  to  introduce 
Difcord  as  a  real  perfonage,  imploring  the  af- 
fiftahce  of  Love  as  another  real  perfonage,  to  e- 

*  See  chap.  ao«  fe^.  6.  '    f  Canto  9. 
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hcrrat^  the  courage  of  the  hero,  is  makinjg  thefe 
figurative  beings  aft  beyond  their  fphere,  and 
creating  a  ftran^e  jumble  of  truth  and  fiftion. 
The  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the  Paradife 
Lofty  is,  I  prefume,  not  generally  relifked, 
though  it  is  not  entirely  of  the  fame  nature  with 
what  I  have  been  condemning:  the  Paradife 
Loft  is  not  confined  to  the  hiftory  of  our  firft  pa* . 
rents;  and  in  a  work  comprehending  the  at- 
chievements  of  fuperior  beings,  there  is  more 
room  for  fancy  than  where  it  is  confined  to  hu- 
man adtions. 

What  is  the  true  notion  of  an  epifode  ?  or 
how  is  it  to  be  diftinguiflicd  from  the  principal ' 
aftion  ? .  Every  incident  that  promotes  or  retards 
the  cataftrophe,  muft  be  a  part  of  the  principal 
adlion.  This  clears  the  nature  of  an  epifode ; 
which  may  be  defined,  "  An  incident  conneded 
*'  with  the  principal  adion,  but  contributing 
**  neither  to'  advance  nor  retai'd  it/*  The  de- 
fcent  of  -Eneas  into  hell  doth  ndt  advance  nor  re- 
tard the  cataftrophe ;  and  therefore  is  an  epifode « 
The  ftory  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  producing  an 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  contending  parties^ 
is  a  part  of  the  principal  adlion.  The  family-" 
fcene  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad  is  of  the  fame 
nature :  by  Hedlor's  retiring  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  vifit  his  wife,  the  Grwians  hjstd  liberty 
to  breathe,  and  even  to  prefs  upon  the  't'rojans. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  an  epifode,  the  unavoid- 
able effeft  of  it  muft  be,  to  break  in  upon  the  uni- 
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ty  of  aftion ;  and  therefore  it  ought  never  to  be 
indulged  unlefs  to  unbend  the  mind  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  a  long  narration.  This  purpofe  of  an 
epifode  demands  the  following  conditions :  it 
ought  to  be  well  connedled  with  the  principal 
adion :  it  ought  to  be  lively  and  interefting :  it 
ought  to  be  fliort :  and  a  time  ought  to  be  cho^ 
fen  when  the  principal  adtion  relents  *. 

In  the  foll9wingj  beautiful  epifode,  which  do- 
fes  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,  all  thefe  condi- 
tions are  united, 

Comal  was  a  fpn  of  Albion ;  the  chief  of  an  hundred 
l^ills,  His  deei*  drunk  of  a  thoufand  ftreams ;  and  a 
thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs,  His  facC 
was  the  mildnefs  of  youth  ;  but  his  hand  the  death  of  hr 
roes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  flie  \  the  daughter 
pf  mighty  Conloch,  •  She  appeared  like  a  fan-beam  a- 
xnong  women,  and  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the 
raven,  Her  fpul  was  fixed  on  Comal|  and  fhe  was  his 
companiqn  in  the  chace.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love, 
^nd  happy  were  their  wprd^  in  fecret,  But  Gomial  loved 
fhe  maid,  the  chief  of  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her 
lone  fteps  on  the  heath,   the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

One  day  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mifl  had  con- 
fceakd  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Conloch 
met  in  the^ave  pf  {lonan.    It  was  the  wonted  haupt  of 

^  Horner*^  defcription  of  th^  fhidd  of  Achilles  is  pw^fy  in- 
liroducfsd  at  a  time  when  the  adion  relents^  and  the  reader  can 
}>car  an  intcrruptio^•  But  the  autlior  of  Telemachus  defcribes  die 
Shield  of  that  young  hero  in  the  niid|l  of  battle ;  a  very  improper 

fjmc  for  an  interruption. 
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Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  with  his  arms ;  a  hundred 
fhields  of  thongs  were  there,  a  hundred  helms  of  found^ 
ing  fteel.  Reft  here,  faid  he,  my  love  Galvina,  thoii 
light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan :  a  deer  appears  on  Mora'i 
brow ;  I  go,  but  foon  will  return.  I  fear,  faid  fhe,  dark 
Gormal  my  foe  :  I  will  reft  here;  but  foonreturn,  my 
love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Con- 
loch,  to  try  his  love,  cloathed  her  white  fide  with  his  ar- 
mour, and  ftrode.from  the  cave  of  Ronan,  Thinking 
her  his  foe,  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  colour  changed. 
He  drew  the  bow  :  the  an'ow  flew  :  Galvina  fell  in  blood. 
He  ran  to  the  cave  with  hafty  fteps,  and  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conloch,  Where  art  thou,  my  lovq  ?  but  no  ah- 

fwqr.  • -•  He  marked,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beatr 

Ing  againft  the  morta)  arrow.  O  Conioch'$  dai^ghter,  is 
k  thoi;!      He  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

The  hunters  found  the  haplef3  pair.  Many  and  filenf 
were  his  fteps  round  the  dark  d^velling  of  his  love.  The 
fleet  of  the  ocean  came  :  he  fought,  and  the  ftranger? 
fell :  he  fearched  for  death  over  the  field ;  but  who  could 
Jcill  th^  mighty  Comal  ?  Throwing  away  his  fhield,  an 
arrow  found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  Galvi- 
na >  thcif  green  tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he 
bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north^ 

I 

Next,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  dramatic 
poem.'  And  the  firft  I  fliall  mention  is  a  double 
plot ;/  one  of  which  muft  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
^pifode  in  an  epic  poem ;  for  it  would  diftraft 
the  fpeftaitor,  inftead  of  entertaining  him,  if  he 
were  forced  to  attend,  at  the  fame  time,  to  two 
(p^pital  plots  equally  interefting.     And  even  fup* 

B  b  4  pofing 
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pofing  it  an  under-plot,  of  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
fode,  it  feltlom  hath  a  good  effeft  in  tragedy,  of 
ivhich  fimpHcitv  is  a  chief  property;  for  an  in- 
terefting  fubjeA  that  engages  our  warnieft  affec- 
tions, occupies  our  whole  attention,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  any  feparate  concern  *.  Variety  is 
more  tolerable  in  comedy,  which  pretends  only 
to  amufe,  without  totally  occupying  the  mind. 
But  even  here,  to  make  a  double  plot  agreeable, 

•  Racme,  m  his  preftcc  to  the  tragedy  of  Bergmce,  is  fcnfibki 
that  fimplicity  is  a  great  beauty  in  tragedy,  bat  miftakes  the  cade. 
'*  Nothing  (fays  he)  but  verifimilitude  ple^fcs  in  tragedy :  brf 
^^  where  is  the  verifimilitude^  that  within  the  compafs  of  a  day,  e* 
^'  vents  (hoald  be  crowded  which  commonly  are  extended  through 
*'  monthf  ?"  This  is  miftakfaig  the  accuracy  of  imitation  for  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  future  events.  I  ex]>lain  myfidf* 
The  veri(]milimde  required  in  tragedy,  is  that  the  adions  corre- 
fpond  to  the  manners,  and  the  manners  to  nature.  Wbm  this  re* 
femblance  is  prefervcd,  the  imuation  is  jufl,  becaoie  it  is  a  troe 
copy  of  nacqre.  But  I  deny  that  the  verifmiilitude  of  future  events^ 
ineaning  tjic  probability  of  future  events,  is  any  rule  in  tragedy, 
A  number  of  extraordinary  events,  are,  it  is  true,  fcldom  crowded 
V^ithin  the  compafs  of  4  day :  but  what  fcldom  happens  may  hap« 
pen ;  and  when  fach  event§  fall  oup,  they  appear  not  lefs  natoni 
than  the  mod  ordinary  accidents.  To  make  veriOmilicude  in  the 
fenfe  of  probability  a  governing  rule  in  tragedy,  would  annibilate 
this  fort  of  writing  altogether,  for  it  would  exclude  all  extraordi- 
xury  events,  in  which  the  life  of  tragedy  coufifls.  It  is  very  im« 
probable  or  unlikely,  pitching  upon  any  man  at  random^  that  be 
will  facriflcc  his  life  and  fortune  for  his  miflrefs  or  for  his  country; 
yet  when  this  event  happens,  fuppofmg  it  conformable  to  the  cha- 
rader,  we  re^ognife  the  verifmiilitude  as  to  namre,  whatever  wane 
of  verifmjilitude  qr  of  probal)il]^  t)iere  was  a  priori  that  fiich  wqpU 
)9e  tl;e  cventt  / 

is 
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is  no  flight  effort  of  art :  the  under-rplot  ought 
not  to  vary  greatly  in  its  tone  from  th^  principal; 
for  difcordant  paffions  are  unpleafant  when  jum- 
bled together ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  infupe- 
rable   objeftion   to    tragi -comedy.      Upon   this 
account,  I  blame  the  Provoh^d  Hufband :  all  the 
fcenes  that  bring  the  family  of  the  Wrongheads 
into  aftion,  being  ludicrous  and  farcical,  agree 
very  ill  with  the  principal  fcenes,  difplaying  fe- 
yrere  and  bitter   expoftulations    between    Lord 
Townley    and    his   lady.      The  fame  objedion 
touches  not  the  double  plot  of  the  Carelefs  Huf- 
band ;  the  different  fubjefts  being  fweetly  con- 
nedled,  and  having  only  fomuch  variety  as  to  re- 
ferable ihades  of  colours  harmonioufly  mixed. 
But  this  is  not  all..     The  under-plot  ought  to  be 
connefted  with  that  which  Is  principal,  fo  much 
at  leaft  as  to  employ  the  fame  perfons  :  the  un* 
der-plot  ought  to  occupy  the  intervals  or  paufes 
of  the  principal  action ;  and  both  ought  to  be 
concluded  together.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  Mtr* 
ry  ff^ives  oflVindfor. 

Violent  aftion  ought  never  to  be  rfeprefented 
oh  the  ftage.  While  the  dialogue  runs  on,  a 
thoufand  particulars  concur  to  delude  us  into  an 
impreflion  of  reality,  genuine  fentiments,  paf- 
fionate  language,  and  perfuafive  gefture:  the 
fpeftator  once  engaged,  is  willing  to  be  deceived, 
lofes  fight  of  himfelf,  and  without  fcruple  enjoys 
the  fpe<5lacle  as  a  reality.  From  this  abfent  ftate, 
he  \%  rouf«d  by  violent  adion ;  he  wakes  as  from 


/ 
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a  pleafing  dream,  and  gathering  his  fenfes  about 
him,  finds  all  to  be  a  fiAion.  Horace  delivers  the 
fame  rule ;  and  founds  it  upon  the  reafon  given: 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefiarius  Atreus ; 
Autin  avero  Progne  v^rtatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem: 
Quodcumque  oftendis  mihi  iic,  incredulus  odi. 

The  French  critics  join  with  Horace  in  excluding 
from  the  ftage  the  fliedding  blood ;  but  they  have 
overlooked  the  moft  fubllantial  objeftion,  that  a- 
bove  mentioned,  urging  only  that  it  is  barba- 
rous, and  Ihocking  to  a  polite  audience.  But 
the  Greeks  had  no  notion  of  fuch  delicacy,  or  ra- 
ther effeminacy ;  witnefs  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
neftra  by  heK  fon  Oreftes,  palling  behind  the 
fcene,  as  reprefented  by  Sophocles  :  her  voice  is 
heard  calling  out  for  mercy,  bitter  expoftulations 
on  his  part,  loud  flirieks  upon  her  being  llabb'd, 
and  then  a  deep  filence.^  I  appeal  to  every  per- 
fon  of  feeling,  whether  this  fcene  be  riot  more 
horrible,  than  if  the  deed  had  been  committed 
in  %ht  of  the  fpeftators  upon  a  fudden  guft  of 
paflion.  If  Corneille,  in  reprefenting  the  ai&ir 
between  HoratiuS  and  his  fifter  upon  which  mur- 
der enfues  behind  the  fcene,  had  no  other  view 
but  to  remove  from  the  fp^ftators  a  fhocking  ac- 
tion, he  certainly  was  in  a  capital  miflake  :  for 
murder  in  cold  blood,  which  in  fome  meafure 
ivgs  f  he  cafe  as  reprefented, .  is  jnof^  il^pcking  to 
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a  polite  audience,  even  where ^  the  conclufive 
ftab  is  not  feen,  than  tlie  fame  aft  performed  in 
their  prefence,  when  it  is  occafionedby  violent  and^ 
unpremeditated  paffion,  as  fuddenly  repented  of  as 
committed,  Iheartily  agree  with  Addifon*,  that 
no  part  of  this  incident  ought  to  have  been  repre- 
fented^but  referved  for  a  narrative,  with  every  alle- 
viating circumftance  ih  favour  of  die  hero .  This  is 
the  only  method  to  avoid  the  difficulties  that  unqua- 
lify this  incident  for  reprefentation,  a  deliberate 
murder  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  a  vio- 
lent adtion  performed  on  the  ftage,  which  muft 
roufe  the  fpedlator  from  his  dream  of  reality. 

A  few  words  upon  the  dialogue,  which  ought 
to  be  fo  conduded  as  to  be  a  true  reprefentation 
of  nature.  I  talk  not  here  of  the  fentimehts, 
Bor  of  the  language ;  for  thefe  come  under  dif- 
ferent heads :  I  talk  of  what  properly  belongs  to 
dialogue-writing;  where  every  fingle  fpeech, 
fliort  or  long,  ought  to  arife  from  what  is  faid 
by  th^  former  fpeaker,  ^d  furnilh  matter  for 
what  con^s  after.,  till  the  end  of  the  fcene.  In 
this  view,  the  whole  fpeeches,  from  firft  to  laft,  * 
reprefent  fo  many  links,  all  connedted  together 
in  one  regular  chain.  No  author,  ancient  or 
moderji,  pofleffes  the  art  of  dialogue  equal  to 
Shakefpear.  Dryden,  in  this  particular,  may 
juftly  be  placed  as  his'  oppofite :  he  frequently 
introduces  three  or  four  perfoiis  fpeaking  upon  . 

♦  Spcftator,  N*  ^^ 

^ho 
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the  fame  fubjeft,  each  throwing  out  his  own  fen- 
timents  feparately,  without  regarding  what  is 
faid  by  the  reft ;  take  for  an  example  the  firft 
fcene  of  Aurcn^the  :  fometimes  he  makes  a  num^ 
ber  club  in  relating  an  event,  not  to  a  ftranger, 
fuppofed  ignorant  of  it,  but  to  one  another,  for 
the  fake  merely  of  fpeaking :  of  which  notable 
fort'  of  dialogue,  we  have  a  fpecimen  in  the  firft 
fcene  of  the  firfl:  part  of  the  Conqueji  of  Granada. 
In  the  fecond  part  of  the  fame  tragedy,  fcene  fe- 
cond,  the  King,  Abenamar,  and  Zulcma,  make 
their  feparate  obfervations,  like  fo  many  folilo- 
quies,  upon  the  fluftuating  temper  of  the  mob: 
a  dialogue  fo  uncouth,  puts  one  in  mind  of  two 
fliepherds  in  a  paftoral,  ^excited  by  a  prize  to  pro- 
nounce verfes  alternately,  each  in  praife  of  his 
own  miftrefs. 

The  bandying  fentiments  ih  this  manner,  be- 
fide  an  unnatural  air,  has  another  bad  eiFed :  it 
flays  the  courfe  of  the  aftion,  becaufe  it  is  not 
produdive  of  any  confequence.  In  Congreve's 
comedies,  the  adion  is  often  fufpended  to  make 
way  for  a  play  of  wit.  But  of  this  more  particu- 
larly in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

No  fault  is  more  common  among  writers,  than 
to  prolong  a  fpeech  after  the  impatience  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefled  ought  to  prompt 
him  or  her  to  break  in.  Confider  only  how  the 
impatient  adbor  is  to  behave  in  the  mean  time. 
To  ejtprefs  his  impatience  in  violent  a^aion  with- 
out 
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out  interrapting,  would  be  unnatural ;  and  yet 
to  diflemble  his  impatience  by  appearing  cool 
where  he  ought  to  be  highly  inflamed,  would  be 
no  lefs  unnatural. 

Rhyme  being  unnatural  and  difguftful  in  dia- 
logue, is  happily  baniflied  from  our  theatre :  the 
only  wonder  is  that  it  ever  found  admittance,  e- 
ipecially  among  a  people  accuftomed  to  the  more 
manly  freedom  of  Shakefpear^s  dialogue.  By  ba- 
xiiflxing  rhyme,  we  have  gained  fo  much  as  never 
onc6  to  dream  that  there  can  be  any  further  im- 
provement. And  yet,  however  fuitable  blank 
verfe  may  be  to  elevated  characters  and  warm  paf- 
£ons,  it  muft  appear  improper  and  aifefted  in  the 
mouths  of  the  lower  fi)rt.  ^  Why  then  fliould  it 
be  a  rule,  that  every  fcene  in  tragedy  muft  be  hi 
blank  verfe  ?  Shakefpear,  with  great  judgement, 
has  followed  a  different  fule ;  which  is,  to  inter- 
mix profe  with  verfe,  and  only  to  employ  the 
latter  where  the  importance  or  dignity  of  the  fub- 
jeft  requires  it.  Familiar  thoughts  and  ordinary 
fafts  ought  to  be  expreffed  in  plain  language ;  and 
if  it  appear  not  ridiculous  to  hear  a  footman  deli- 
ver a  fimple  meflage  in  blank  verfe,  a  vail  muft 
be  drawn  over  the  ridiculous  appearance  by  the 
force  of  cuftom.  In  fhort,  that  variety  of  cha- 
radiers  and  of  fituations,  which  is  the  life  of  a 
play,  requires  not  only  a  fuitable  variety  in  the 
fentiments,  but  alfo  In  the  diction. 
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THE  firft  chapter  accounts  for  the  plea- 
fure  we  have  in  a  ch^n  of  ccmnecSed 
fads.  In  hiftories  of  the  world,  of  a 
country,  of  a  people,  this  pleafure  is  but  faint; 
becaufe  the  connexions  are  flight  or  obfcure. 
We  find  more  entertainment  in  biography,  where 
the  incidents  are  connedlecl  by  their  relation  to 
one  perfon,  who  makes  a  figure,  and  commands 
our  attenjtion.  But  the  greateft  entertainment 
of  the  kind,  is  in  the  hiftory  of  a  fingle  event, 
fuppofing  it  interefting ; .  and  the  reafon  is,  that 
the  fafts  and  circumftances  are  connefted  by  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  relations,  tliat  of  caufe  and  effeft: 
a  number  of  fads  that  give  birth  to  each  other 
form  a  delightful  train ;  and  we  have  great  men- 
tal enjoyment  in  our  progrefs  from  the  begimiing 
to  the  end. 

But  this  fubjedt  merits  a  more  particular  dif- 
cuflion.  When  we  confider  the  chain  of  caufcs 
and  effedls^  in  the  material  world,  independent  of 
purpofe,  defign,  or  thought,  we  find  a  number 
of  incidents  in  fucceflion,  without  beginning, 
middle,  or  end :  every  thing  that  happens  is,  in 
different  refpeds,  both  a  caufe  and  an  efFed ;  be- 

^  ing 
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Ing  the  eiFedt  of  what  goes  before,  and  the  caufe 
of  what  follows :  one  incident  may  affedt  us 
more,  another  lefs ;  but  all  of  them,-  important 
and  trivial,  are  fo  many  links  in  the .  uni verfal 
chain :  the  mind,  in  vie,wing  thefe  incidents, 
cannot  reft  or  fettle  ukirnately  upon  any  one  j 
but  is  carried  along  in  the  train  without  any 

clofe. 

^  But  when  the  intellectual  world  is  taken  under 
view,  in  conjundtion  with  the  material, ,  the 
fcene  is  varied.  Man  adls  with  deliberation, 
will,  and  choice:  he  aims  at  fome  end,  glory, 
for  example,  or  riches,  or  conqueft,  the  procu- 
ring ^appinefs  to  individuals  or  to  his  country  in 
general:  he  propofes  means,  and  lays  fchemes  to 
attain  the  end  propofed.  Here  is  recognifed  a 
capital  end  or  event,  connedled  with  fubordinate 
events  or  incidents  by  the  relation  of  caufation. 
In  running  over  a  feries  of  fubordinate  events, 
t\ve  cannot  reft  upon  any  one ;  becaufe  they  are 
prefented  to  us  as  means  only,  leading  to  fome 
eiKl :  but  we  reft  with  fatisfaftion  upon  the  ulti- 
taate  event ;  becaufe  there,  the  purpofe  or  aim 
of  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons,  is  completed,  and 
brought  to  a  final  conclufipn.;  This  indicates  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  what  A- 
riftotle  calls  an  entire  aCHon  *.  The  ftory  na- 
turally begins  with  defcribing  thofe  circumftances, 
which  move  the  diftinguiflied  perfon  to  form  a  ' 

•  Poet.  cap.  6.    Sec  alfo  cap.  7. 

plan,    . 
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plan,  in  ordd*  t6  cdihpafs  fbme  defired  event: 
the  profecution  of  that  plan,  and  the  obflruc- 
tions,  carry  the  reader  into  the  heat  of  a&ion : 
the  middle  is  properly  where  the  adtion  is  the 
moft  involved ;  and  the  end  is  where  the  event 
is  brought  about,  and  the  plan  acconlplilhed. 

A  plan  thus  happily  perfedled  after  many  ob- 
ftruftions,  affords  wonderful  delight  to  the  read- 
er;  to  produce  which,  a  principle  meiitioned  a- 
bove  *  mainly  contributes,  the  fame  that  difpo- 
fes  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  commen- 
ced, and  in  general  to  carry  every  thing  to  in 
ultimate  conclufion. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  example  of  apian 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  it  affords  the  clear- 
eft  conception  of  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end,  in  which  confifls  unity  of  aftion;  aqd  in- 
deed fh-ifter  unity  cannot  be  imagined  than  in 
this  cafe.  But  an  adtion  may  have  xinity,  or  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  fo  inti- 
mate a  relation  of  parts;  as  where  the  cata- 
flrophe  is  different  from  what  is  intended  or  d6- 
iired ;  which  frequently  happens  in  our  befl  tra- 
gedies. In  the  JEneidy  the  hero,  after  many 
obflruftions,  brings  his  plan  to  perfeAion.  The 
Jliad  is  formed  upon  a  different  model :  it  be- 
gins with  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Aga^- 
memnon ;  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  feveral  effefls 
produced  by  thit  caufe ;  and  ends  in  a  reconcili- 

•  Chap.  9. 

ation. 
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ation.  Here  is  unity  of  a^flion,  ho  doubt,  a  be^ 
ginniilg,  d  middle,  and  ail  end;  but  inferior  to 
that  of  the  /Eneid  :  which  will  thiis  appear.  The 
liiind  hath  a  prdpenfity  to  go  forward  in  the  chain 
fji  hiftory  t  it  keeps  always  in  view  the  expedted 
ie^eiit;  arid  when  the  inciderits  or  under-parts 
iare  coniiefted  together  by  their  relation  to  the  e- 
Vent,  the  mind  riins  fweetly  and  eafily  along 
them.  This  pleafiire  we  have  in  the  JEntid.  It 
is  not  altogether  fo  pleafant,  as  in  the  Iliad^  to 
conned  effeds  by  their  common  caufe ;  for  fuch 
connedion  \  forces  the  mind  to  a  continual  retro- 
^ped:  looking  backward  is  like  walking  back-^ 
ward. 

Homer^s  plan  is  ftill  indre  defedive,  for  ano^ 
ther  reafon,  That  the  events  defcribed  are  but 
imperfedly  conneded  with  the  wrath  of  Achillea 
as  their  caufe :  his  Wrath  did  riot  ejtert  itfelf  in 
adion ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen 
tvere  but  negatively  the  effeds  of  his  wrath,  by 
depriving  them  of  his  afliftahce  i 

If  unity  of  adion  be  a  capital  beauty  in  a  fables 
imitative  of  human  affairs ;  a  plurality  of  uncon* 
heded  fables  muft  be  a  capital  defed.  ^  For  the 
fake  of  variety,  we  indulge  an  under-^plot  that 
is  conneded  with  the  principal  event :  but  two 
tinconneded  events  are  a  great  defonnity ;  and 
it  leflens  the  deformity  but  a  vefy  little,  to  en- 
gage the  fariie  adors  in  both.  Ariofto  is  quite  li-. 
ceritious  in  this  particular  :  he  carries  on  at  thel 
fame  time  a  plurality  of  uncorineded  ftories.  His 
VoL.H.  Cc  only 
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only  cxcufe  is,  that  his  plan  is  perfeiflly  well  ad- 
jufted  to  his  fubjedt ;  for  every  thing  in  the  Of" 
lando  Furiojo  is  wild  and  extravagant. 

Though  to  (late  fadls  according  to  the  order 
df  time  is  natural,  yet  this  order  may  be  yarie4jf 
for  the  fake  of  confpicuous  beauties  *.  If  a  no- 
ted ftory,  for  example,  cold  and  fimple  in  its 
firft  movements,  be  made  the  fubjed:  of  an  epic 
poem,  the  reader  may  be  hurried  into  the  heat 
of  action ;  referving  the  preliminaries  for  a  conver- 
fation-pieee,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  neceflary ;  and 
this  method,  at  the  fame  time,  being  dramatic, 
hath  a  peculiar  beauty,  which  narration  cannot 
reach  f .  But  a  privilege  that  deviates  from  na-  • 
ture  ought  not  to  be  much  iriduFged.  Romance- 
writers,  who  give  little  attention  to  natMre,  are 
licentious  in  this  particular  :  they  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  prefenting  to  the  reader,  without  the 
leift  preparation,  unknown  perfons  engaged  in 
fome  arduous  adventure  equally  unknown.  In 
Caffandra  two  perfonages,  who  afterward  are 
•difcovered^to  be  the  heroes  of  the  ftory,  ftart  up 
completely  armed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphra-» 
tes,  and  engage  in  a  (ingle  combat  J. 

•  See  chap.  i.  f  See  chap.  2T. 

J  I  am  fcnfiblc  that  a  commencement  of  this  fort  is  much  re- 
iilhfd  by  certain  readers  difpofed  to  wonder.  Their  curiofity  18 
raifed,  and  they  are  much  tickled  in  its  gratification.  But  curio- 
fity is  at  an  end  with  the  firfl  reading,  becaufe  the  perfonages  arc 
no  longer  unknown;  and  therefore  at  the  fccond  reading  a  com* 
mencemcm  fo  anilicial,  lofes  all  its  power  even  over  the  vulgar. 
A  writer  of  genius  loves  Co  deal  i\x  lafling  beauties* 
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A  pl^  analyzed,  is  a  chain  of  conneded  fadls, 
bf  which  each  fccne  makes  a  link.  Each  fcene, 
accordingly,  ought  to  produce  fpme  incident  re- 
lative to  the  cataftfophe  or  ultimate  event,  by 
advancing  or  retarding  it.  If  no  incident  be  pro- 
duced, fuch  a  fcene,  which  may  be  termed  bar^ 
reny  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  becaufe  it  breaks 
the  unity  of  action :  a  barren  fcene  can  never  be 
intitled  to  a  place^  becaufe  the  chain  is  complete 
without  it.  In  the  Old  Bachelor^  the  3d  fcene 
of  adl  2.  and  all  that  follow  to  the  end  of  that  aft, 
^are  mere  converfation-pieces^  without  any  confe- 
quence.  The  loth  2tnd  1 1  th  fcenes^  a^t  3  •  Double 
Dealer^  the  loth,  iith^  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
fcenes^  adl  i:  Love  for  Lo-Oe^  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Neither  is  The  IVay  ofttie  H^orld  entire- 
ly guiltlefs  of  fuch  fcenes.  ■  It  will  be  no  juftifica- 
tion^  that  they  help  to  difplay  charadlers":  it 
were  better,  like  Dryden  in  his  dramatis  per fon^  ^ 
to  defcribe  .charafters  beforehand,  which  would 
not  break  the  chain  of  adtion;  But  a  writer  of 
genius  has  no  occafion  for  fuch  artifice :  he  can 
difplay  the  charaftefs  of  his  perfonages  much  more 
to  the  life  in  fentiment  and  aftion.  \How  fuc- 
cefsfully  is  this  done  by  Shakefpear  !  in  whofe 
works  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  fingle  bari-en 
fcene. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  all  the  fads 
in  an  hiftorical  fablq,  ought  to  have  a  mutual 
connexion,  by  their  common  relation  to  the 
gra^d  event  or  cataftrophe.     And  this  relation, 
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in  which  the  unity  of  aftiori  coiififts,  is  equally 
^fTential  to  epic  aiid  dramatic  compofitions. 

In  haildlidg  the  uiiity  of  adioti,  it  ougitt  not 
to  cifcape  obfervatioti,  that  the  mind  is  fatisfied 
with  a  (lighter  unity  in  a  picture  thaii  iii  a  poem; 
becaufe  the  perceptions  of  the  former  are  more 
lively  that!  the  ideas  of  tlie  latter.  In  Hogartks 
enraged  mufician^  We  have  a  colledion  of  every 
grating  found  in  nature,  without  any  iniltual  con- 
nection except  that  of  place*  But  the  horror 
they  give  to  the  delicate  ear  of  an  Italian  fidkr^ 
who  is  reprefented  almoft  in  convuliions,  beftmvs 
an  unity  upon  the  piece  with  which  the  mind  is 
fatisfied. 

How  far  the  unities  of  tin^  and  of  place  are 
ei&ntial ,  is  a  queftion  of  greater  intricacy .  Thefe 
unities  were  (Iridly  obferved  in  the  Grrecian  and 
Roman  theatres ;  and  they  are  inculcated  by  the 
French  and  Englifh  critics,  as  eflential  to  evmy 
dramatic  compofition.  In  theory,  theie  imities 
are  alfo  acknowledged  by  our  beft  poets,  thou^ 
their  pradice  feldom  correfponds :  they  are  often 
forc'd  to  take  liberties^  which  they  preteild  not 
to  juftify,  againft  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  againfl  the  fblemn  decifion  of  their 
own  coUiitrymen.  But  in  the  courfe  of  this  in- 
quiry it  will  be  made  evident,  that  upon  this  ar- 
ticle the  example  of  the  ancients,  ought  not  to 
have  any  weight  with  us,  and  that  our  critics  are 
guilty  of  a  miflake,  in  admitting  no  greater  lati- 
tude 
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tude  of  place  and  time  than  was  admitted  in 
Greece  and  Rome. 

SuiFer  me  only  to  premife,  that  the  unities  of 
place  and  time,  are  not,  by  the  moft  rigid  cri- 
tics, required  in  a  narrative  poem*  In  fuch  a 
compoiition,  if  |t  pretend  to  copy  nature,  thefe 
unities  would  be  abfurd  ;  becaufe  real  events  ai-e 
ieldom  confined  within  narrow  limits  either  of 
place  or  of  time ;  and  yef  we  can  follow  hiftory, 
or  an  hiflorical  fable,  through  all  its  changes, 
with  the  greateft  facility :  we  never  once  think 
ci  meafuring  the  real  time  by  what  is  taken  in 
reading ;  nor  of  forming  any  connedlion  between 
the  place  of  adlion  and  that  which  we  occupy. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  the  drama  di&rs  fo  far  from 
the  epic,  as  to  adm|t  different  rules.  It  will  be 
oUerved,  "  That  an  hiftorical  fable,  which  af- 
*^  fords  entertainment  by  reading  folely,  is  under 
^^  no  limitation  of  time  nor  of  place,  more  than 
^^  a  genuine  hiftory  j  but  that  a  dramatic  compo- 
*'  fitionxannot  be  accurately  reprefented,  unlefs 
^'  it  be  limited,  as  its  reprefentation  is,  to  one 
*'  place  and  to  a  fevv  hours  j  and  therefore  that 
*^  no  feble  can  be  admitted  but  what  has  thefe 
**  jMToperties,  becaufe  it  would  be  abfurd  tp  com- 
*'  pofe  a  piece  for  reprefentation  that  cannot  be 
^'julUy  reprefepted.'^  This  argument,  I  ac- 
Jcnowledge,  has  at  leaft  a  plaufible  appearance  j; 
find  yet  one  is  apt  to  fufpecl  fome  fallacy,  confi- 
4ering  that  no  critic,  however  ftrict,  has  ventu- 
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red  to  confine  the  unities  of  place  and  of  time 
within  fo  narrow  bounds*. 

A  view  of  the  Grecian  drama,  and  a  compari- 
fon  between  it  and  our  own,  may  perhaps  help 
to  relieve  us  from  this  dilemma  :  if  they  be  dif- 
ferently conftrufted,  as  fliall  by  and  by  be.  made 
evident,  it  is  poffible  that  the  foregoing  reafon- 
ing  may  not  be  applicable  with  equal  force  to 
both.  This  is  an  article,  that,  with  relation  to 
the  prefent  fubjed:,  has  not  be^n  examined  by  any 
writer^ 

All  authors  agree,  that  tragedy  in  Greece,  was 
derived  from  the  hymns  in  praife  of.  Bacchus, 
which  were  fung  in  parts  by  a  chorus.  Thefpis, 
to  relieve  the  fingers,  and  for  the  lake  of  variety, 
introduced  one  adlor ;  whofe  province  is  was  to 
explain  hiftorically  the  fubject  of  the  fong,'  and 
who  occafionaliy  reprefented  one  or  other  perfon- 
age.  Efchylus,  introducing  a  iecond  aftor, 
formed  the  dialogue  ;  by  which  the  performance 
became  dramatic :  and  the  adlors  were  multiplied 
when  the  fubjeft  reprefented  made  it  neceflary. 
But  ftill,  the  chorus,  which  gave  a  beginning  to 

*  Boffii,  after  obfcrying  with  wondcrrpl  critical  lagaciiy,  that 
winter  is  an  improper  feafon  for  an  epic  poem,  and  night  not  Id^ 
improper  for  tragedy ;  admits  however,  that  an  epic  poem  may  be 
fprcad  through  ihc  whole  fummer  months,  and  a  tragedy  throogi 
the  whole  fim-fliine  hours  of  the  longcfl  fummer -day.  Du  poeme  e» 
fitjue,  /.  5.  chap.  12.  At  this  rate  an  EngliQi  tragedy  may  be 
longer  than  a  French  tragedy  ;  and  in  Nova  Zcmbla  the  time  of  fi 
fragedy  and  of  an  epic  peem  may  be  the  fame* 

tragedy, 
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tragedy,  Was  confidered  as  an  eflential  part  of  its 
conftitution.  The  firft  fcene,  generally,  unfolds 
the*  preliminary  circumllances  that  lead  to  the 
grand  event ;  and  this  fcene  is  by  Ariftotle  term- 
ed the  j&r^/og-tt^.  In  the  fecond  fceite,  where  the 
adlion  properly  begins,  thechorus  is  introduced, 
which,  as  originally,  continues  upon  the  ftage 
dui-ing  the  whole  performance  :  the  chorus  fre- 
quently mix  in  the  dialogue ;  and  when  the  dia- 
logue happens  to  be  fufpended,  the  chorus,  du- 
ring the  interval,  are  employM  in  finging.  So- 
phocles adheres  ttoi  this  plan  religioufly.  Euripi- 
des is  not  altogether  fo  correft.  In  fome  of  his 
pieces  it  becomes  neceflary  to  remove  the  chorus : 
but  when  this  unufual  ftep  is  riflced,  matters  are 
lb  ordered  as  that  their  abfence  is  but  momenta- 
ry. Nor  docs  the  removal  of  the  chorus'  inter- 
rupt the  reprefentation :  they  never  leave  the 
ftage  of  their  own  accord,  .but  at  the  command 
of  fome  principal  perfonage,  who  conftantly 
waits  their  return. 

Thus  the  Grecian  druma  is  a  continqed  repre- 
fentation without  any  interruption  j  a  circtim- 
ftance  that  merits  attention.  A  continued  re- 
prefentation without  a  paufe,  affords  not  oppor^ 
tunity  to  vary  thie  place  of  aftion,  nor  to  prolong 
the  time  of  the  adlion  beyond  that  of  the  repre- 
fentation. To  a  reprefentation  fo  confined  in 
place  and  time,  the  foregoing  reafoning  is  ftricSl:- 
ly  applicable :  a  real  or  feigned  adion  that  is 
brought  to  a  concluiion  after  confiderable  inter- 
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vals  of  time  ai)d  frequent  change  of  pl^ce,  can- 
not accurately  be  copied  in  a  reprefetitation  thit 
admits  no  latitude  in  either.  Hence  it  is,  *th4t 
the  unities  of  place  aiid  of  time,  were,  or  ought 
t:o  have  been,  ftridlly  obferved  in  tbc  Grecian 
tragedies ;  which  is  made  necel&ry  by  the  very 
conftitution  of  their  drama,  for  it  is  abfurd  to 
pompofe  a  tng^dy  that  cannot  be  juftly  repr&: 
iented. 

Modern  critics,  who  for  our  drama  pretend 
%o  efiabliih  rules  founded  on  the  pnu9:ice  of  ti^ 
Greeks,  are  guilty  of  an  egregpus  blunder.  The 
unities  of  place  and  of  time,  fo  much  vaunted, 
were  in  Greece,  as  we  fee,  a  matter  of  neceflity, 
not  of  choice ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to  fliow,  that 
if  we  fubmit  to  fuch  fetters,  it  muii  be  from 
choice,  not  ncceflity.  This  ^vill  be  evident  up- 
op  taking  a  view  of  the  conftitution  of  our  dra- 
ma, which  differs  widely  from  that  of  Greece ; 
whether  more  or  lefs  perfed:,  is  a  ieparate  que- 
ftion,  which  Ihall  be  handled  afterward.  By 
dropping  the  chorus,  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
iplit  the  reprefcntation  by  intervals  of  time,  du- 
ring which  the  ftage  is  totally  evacuated  and  the 
fpeftacle  fufpended.  This  conftitution  qualifies 
pur  drama  for  fubjecfts  fpread  through  a  wide 
fpace  both  of  time  and  of  place :  the  time  fujipo- 
fed  to  pafs  during  the  fufpenfion  of  the  reprefen- 
tat  ion,  is  npt  me^fured  by  the  time  of  the  fuf- 
penfion ;  nor  is  any  connedion  formed,  between 
fhe  bo3^  we  |it  in^  and  the  jolac^  where  ithings  are 
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jTuj^pored  to  be  tranfadtcd  io  our  d^fcace :  by  which 
sneans,  many  fubj€(fts  c^n  be  juiUy  reprefented  19 
pur  theatres,  thaj:  Wjcrc  excluded  from  thofe  of 
ancient  Gree;ce.    This  doiftrine  may  be  illuftra^ 
jted,  by  comparing  a  modern  [day  to  a  fet  of  M^ 
iborical  pi<^ure^ }  let  us  i&ippofe  them  five  in 
number,  and  the  refemblance  will  be  complete ; 
each  of  ths  pidures  refembles  an  aft  in  one  of  our 
plays  :  there  muft  »ceflarily  Be  the  ftridieft  unity 
of  place  and  of  time  in  each  pidure ;  and  tlie 
&me  neceffity  requires  tbefe  two  unities  duri,ng 
jcach  a^t  of  a  play,  becaufe  during  an  ad  there  is 
$ko  interruption  in  the  fpedacle.     Now,  when 
we  view  in  fucceflSon  a  number  of  fuch  hiftorical 
piftures,  let  it  be,  for  example,  the  hiftory  of 
AleiKander  by  Le  Brun,  we  have  no  difficulty  tp 
conceive,  that  months  or  years  have  palled  be-r 
tween  the  eyents  exhibite4  in  two  xlifferent  pic? 
tures,  though  the  interruppon  is  imperc^tible 
jifl  pafling  our  eye  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  an4 
we  haye  as  little  difficulty  to  conceive  a  change  of 
jdace^  however  great.  In  this  view,  there  is  truly 
po  diflfereipe  between  five  ads  of  a  mpdern  play, 
and  five  fuch  pidures ;  where  t lie  reprefentatiou 
is  fufpended,  we  can  with  the  greateft  facili- 
ty fuppofe  any  length  of  time  or  any  change  of 
place.     The  fpedatpr,  it;  is  tru^,  may  be  con- 
fcious,  that  the  real  timp  and  place  are  not  the 
&me  with  >yhat  are  employ -d  in  the  reprefenta^ 
tion ;  but  this  is  a  work  of  refledion ;  and  by  the 
fame  reflediojihp  may  ^Ifo  he  confcioiis,  thaf 
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Garrick  is  not  King  Lear,  that  the  playhoufe  is 
not  Dover  cliffs,  nor  the  noife  he  hears  thunder 
and  lightning.  In  a  word,  after  an  interruption 
of  the  reprefentation,  it  is  not  more  difficult  for 
a  fpeiJbitor  to  imagine  a  new  place,  or  a  different 
time,  than  when  the  fcene  firft  opens,  to  imagiuc 
himfeif  at  Rome,  or  in  a  period  of  time  two 
,  thoufand  years  back.  And  indeed,  it  muft  ap- 
pear ridiculous,  that  a  critic,  who  makes  no  diF 
ficulty  of  fuppofing  candlelight  to  be  fun-fliincj 
jand  fome  painted  canvaffes  a  palace  or  a  prifon, 
Ihould  afted  fo  much  difficulty  in  imagining  a  la- 
titude of  place  6r  of  time  in  th^  ftory,  beyond 
what  is  neceflai-y  in  the  reprefentation. 

There  are,  I  acknowledge,  fome  effedls  of 
great  latitude  in  time  that  ought  never  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a  compofition  for  the  theatre  :  nothing 
can  be  moreabfurd,  than  at  the  dole  to  exhibit  a 
full-grown  perfon  who  appears  a  child  at  the  be- 
ginning: the  mind  rejeds,  as  contrary  to  all 
probability,,  fuch  latitude  of  time  as  is  requifitc 
^or  a  changafo  remarkable.  The  greatefl  change 
from  place  to  place  hath  not  altogetiypr  the  fame 
bad  effeft  :  in  the  bulk  of  human  affairs  place  is 
not  material ;  and  the  mind,  when  occupied  with 
an  interelling  event,  is  little  regardful  of  minute 
circumftances  :  thefe  may  be  varied  at  will,  be- 
caufe  they  fcarce  make  any  impreffion. 

But  though  I  have  thus ,  taken  arms  to  refcuc 
modem  poets  from  the  defpotifm  of  modern  cri- 
tics, I  wo\ild  not  be  und^rftood  to  juftify  liberty 
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without  any  referve.  An  unbounded  licence  vA\\\ 
relation  to  place  and  time,  is  faulty  for  areafon 
that  feems  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  it  fel-? 
dom  fails  to  breiak  in  upon  the  unity  of  adlion : 
in  the  ordinary  eourfe  of  human  aiFairs,  (ingle  e- 
vents,  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be  reprefented  on  the , 
ftage,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  fpot,  and  gene- 
rally employ  no  great  extent  of  time :  we  accords 
ingly  feldom  find  ftridl  unity  of  aftion  in  a  dra^ 
matic  compofition,  where  any  remarkable  lati-r 
tude  is  indulged  in  thefe  particulars.  I  muft  fay 
further,  that  a  compofition  which  employs  but 
one  place,  and  requires  not  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  is  neceflary  for  the  reprefentation,  is 
fo  far  the  more  perfed :  becaufe  the  confining  an 
event  within  fo  narrow  bounds,  contributes  to 
the  unity  of  action ;  and  alfo  prevents  that  la- 
bour, however  flight,  which  the  mind  muft  un? 
dergo  in  imagining  frequent  changes  of  place  and 
many  intervals  of  time.  Butftill  I  muft  infift, 
that  the  limitation  of  place  and  time  which  was 
neceffary  in  the  Grecian  dfama,  is  no  rule  to  us  j 
and  therefore,  that  though  fuch  limitation  adds 
one  beauty  more  to  the  compofition,  it  \%  at  beft 
but  a  refinement,  which  may  juftly  give  place  to 
a.  thoufand  beauties  more  fubftantial.  And  I  may 
add,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  I  was  about  to 
fay  impradicable,  to  contraift  Within  the  Grecian 
limits,  any  fable  fo  fruitful  of  incidents  in  num- 
ber and  variety,  as  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  flue- 
^uatipp  of  paflion. 

It 
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It  may  now  appear,  that  critics  who  put  the  u* 
nities  of  place  and  of  time  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  the  unity  of  aftion,  making  them  all  equally 
eflential,  have  not  attended  to  the  nature  and 
fconilitution  of  the  modern  drama.  If  they  ad* 
mit  an  interrupted  reprefentation,  with  which 
no  writer  finds  fault,  it  is  plainly  abfurd  to  con* 
demn  the  greateft  advantage  it  procures  us,  that 
of  reprefenting  many  interefting  fubjects  excluded 
from  the  Grecian  ftage.  If  there  needs  muft  be  t 
reformation,  why  not  reftore  the  ancient  cho- 
rus aAd  the  ancient  continuity  of  action  i  There 
is  certainly  no  medium :  for  to  admit  an  inter- 
ruption without  relaxing  from  the  ftri<ft  unities 
of  place  and  of  time,  is  in  effed  to  load  us  with 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  the  ancient  drama,  and 
^t  the  fame  time  to  with-hold  from  us  its  ad^ 
vantages. 

And  therefore  the  only  proper  queilion  is. 
Whether  our  model  be  or  be  not  a  real  improve- 
ment ?  This  indeed  may  fairly  be  called  in  que- 
ilion ;  and  in  order  to  a  comparative  trial,  fomc 
particulars  muft  be  premifed.  When  a  play  be- 
gins, we  have  no  difficulty  to  accommodate  our 
minds  to  the  fcene  of  adlion,  however  diitant  it 
be  in  time  pr  in  place ;  we  know  that  the  play  ii 
a  reprefentation  only ;  and  the  imagination,  with 
facility,  adapts  itfelf  to  every  circumftance.  Our 
fituation  is  very  different  after  we  are  engaged : 
it  is  the  perfedion  of  reprefentation  to  hide  it- 
fclf,  tq  impofe  upoii  the  fpe<9:^l:or,  atid  to  pro- 
duce 
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duce  in  bim '  an  itnpreffion  of  reality,  as  if  h6 
were  fpeftator  of  a  real  event  ^  j  but  any  inter-' 
ruption  annihilated  this  impreffion,  by  roufing 
him  ont  of  his  \vaking  dream,  and  unhappily 
reftoringhim  to  his  fenfes.  So  diflScult  it  is  to 
fopport  this  impreifion  of  reality,  that  much 
liighter  interruptions  than  the  interval  between, 
two  afts  are  fulKcient  to  diflblve  the  charm :  in 
the  5th  aft  of  the  Mourning  Brides  the  three 
£rfl  fcen^s  are  in  a  room  of  ftate,  the  fburth  in  a 
prifon ;  and  the  change  is  operated  by  fhifting  the 
fcene,  which  is  done  in  a  trice :  but  however 
quick  the  tranfition  may  be,  it  is  impradlicable 
to  impofe  upon  the  fpedators  fo  far  as  to  make 
them  conceive  that  they  are  aftually  carried  from 
the  palace  to  the  prifon :  they  immediately  re- 
fleft,  that  the  palace  and  prifon  are  imaginary, 
and  that  the  whole  is  a  fiftion. 

From  thefe  premifTes  one  will  be  naturally  led, 
at  firft  view,  to  pronounce  the  frequent  inter- 
iniptions  in  the  modern  drama  to  be  an  imperfec- 
tion. It  will  occur,  **  That  every  interruption 
•*  muft  have  the  eifeft  to  banifli  the  dream  of  rea- 
**  lity,  and  with  it  to  banifh  our  concern,  which 
**  cannot  fuMft  while  tve  are  confcious  that  all  is 
**  afiftion;  and  therefore,  that  in  the  modern 
^  drama  fufficient  time  is  not  afforded  for  the 
•*  fludhiation  and  fwelling  of  paflion,  like  what 

•*  is  afforded  in  the  Grecian  drama,  where  there 
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**  is  no  interruption/'  This  reafoning,  it  muft 
be  owned,  has  a  fpecious  appearance ;  but  wc 
muft  not  become  faint-hearted  upon  the  firft  re- 
pulfej  let  us  rally  our  troops  for  a  fecond  en- 
gagement. 

Conddering  attentively  the  ancient  drama,  wc 
find,  that  though  the  reprefentation  is  never  in- 
terrupted, the  adion  is  fufpended  not  lefs  fre- 
quently than  in  the  modern  drama :   there  are 
five  adh  in  each ;  arid  the  only  difference  is,  that 
in  the  former,  when  the  aftion  is  fufpended,  as 
it  is  at  the  end  of  every  aft,  opportunity  is  taken 
of  the  interval  to  employ  the  chorus  in  finging. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Grecian  continuity  ot 
reprefentation  cannot  have  the  effe<5l  to  prolong 
the  impreflion  of  reality  :   to  banilh  this  impref- 
fion,  a  fufpenfion  of  the  aftion  while  the  chorus 
is  employed  in  finging,  is  nQt  lefs  operative  than 
a  total  fufpenfion  of  the  reprefentation* 

But  to  open  a  larger  view,  I  am  ready  to  lliow, 
that  a  continued  reprefentation,  without  a  finglc 
paufe  even  in  the  principal  adlion,  fo  far  from  art 
advantage,  would  be  an  imperfeiftion ;  and  that 
a  reprefentation  with  proper  paufes,  is  better 
calculated  for  moving  the  audience,  and  making 
the  deepeft  impreflions.  This  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  confiderations.  Reprefenta- 
tion cannot  very  long  fupport  an  imprefiion  of 
reality  j  for  when  the  fpirits  are  exhaufted  by 
clofe  attention,  and  by  the  agitation  of  paflion, 
an  uneafinefs  enfues,  which  never  fails  to  banifli 

the 
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the  waking  dream.     Now  fuppofing  an  aft  to  em- 
ploy as  much  time  as  can  eafily  be  given  with 
ilridt  attention  to  any  incident,  a  fuppofition  that 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth;  it  follows,  that 
the  impreflion  of  reality  would  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  time  of  an  ad,  even  fuppofing  a  con- 
tinued reprefentati  on.     Iffo,  a  continued  repre- 
sentation of  longer  endurance  than  an  adl,  muft 
•  have  a  bad  effeft,  by  overftraining  the  attention 
and  producing  a  total  abfence  of  mind.     In  this 
ttefpecl,  the  four  paufes  have  a  fine  effedt :  for  by 
affording  to  the  audience   a  feafonable  refpite 
when  the  impreflion  of  reality  is  gone,  and  while 
nothing  material  is  in  agitation,  they  relieve  the 
mind  from  its  fatigue ;  and  confequently  prevent 
a  wandering  of  thought  at  the  very  time  pofljbly 
of  the  moft  interefting  fcenes. 

In  one  article-  indeed,  the  Grecian  model  has 
greatly  the  advantage  :  its  chorus,  during  an  in- 
terval, not  only  prefcrves  alive  the  imprefliions 
made  upon  the  audience,  but  alfo  prepares  their 
hearts  finely  for  new  imprefliions.  In  our  theatres, 
on  the  contrary,  the  audience,  at  the  end  of  eve- 
ry aft,  are  in  a  manner  folicited  to  withdraw 
dieir  thoughts  from  what  has  been  paflfing,  and 
to  trifle  away  time  the  beft  way  they  can.  Thus 
in  the  intervals  between  the  afts,  every  warm  im- 
prefiiion  is  banilhed ;  and  the  fpeftators  begin  the 
next  aft  cool  and  indifferent,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play.  This  is  a  grofs  malady  in  our 
theatrical  reprefentations  j    but   a   malady  that 

luckily 
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luckily  is  not  incurable :  to  revive  the  Grecian 
chorus,  would  be  to  revive  the  Greci^  flavery 
of  place  and  tinie ;  but  I  can  figvUe  a  ctetached 
chorus  coinciding  with  a  patife  irl  th^  refirefems- 
tion,  as  the  ancient  chorus  did  with  a  paufem 
the  principal  aftion-  What  objedliony  for  ex- 
ample, can  there  lie  againfl:  mufic  between  the 
ads,  vcK:al  and  inftnmiental,  adapted  to  the 
fubjedl  ?  Such  detached  choriiSy  beiide  putting 
us  under  no  limitation'  as  to  time  and  place, 
would  have  more  than  one  happy  effedt :  it  would 
recruit  the'  fpirits  j  arid  it  wovlld  preferve  eirtire^ 
the  tone,  if  not  the  tide,  of  pafliorn  :  the  mufic 
Ihould  begin  with  a  ftrairi  in  the  toite  of  the  paf* 
fion  reprefented  in  the  precediilg  a<ft,  and  be  gra- 
dually varied  till  it  aiccord  with  the  tone  of  the 
pailion  that  is  to  fiicceed  in  the  next  a&.  The 
mafic  and  thre  feprefenitatioh  wottld  both  e£  them 
be  gainers  by  their  conjunftion ;  which  will  thus 
appear*  Mufic  that  accords  with  the  prefent 
tone  of  mind,  is,  upon  that  acccnmt,  doul^ 
agreeable;  and  accordingly ^  thcrugh  nrafic  fingly 
hath  not  great  power  to  raife  a  paifion,  it  ten^ 
greatly  to  fupport  a  pofiiion  already  r^ifed .  Fur- 
ther, mufic  prepares  us  for  the  paflidh  that  fol- 
lows, by  making  chearful,  temier,  melaiicholy, 
or  animated  imprefficms^  as  the  fubjeft  requires* 
Take  fof  an  example  the  fir  ft  fcene  of  the  Mourn- 
ing Bride ^  where  foft  mufic  In  a  ^  melancholy 
ftrairi,  prepares  us  fiffely  for  entering  into  Almc- 
tia's  deepdiftrefs.    In  this  manner,  mufic  and 

reprefentation 
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reprefentation  fupport  each  other  delightfully: 
the  impreffion  made  upon  the  audience  by  the 
reprefentation,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  mu- 
fie  that  fucceeds ;  and  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
mufiC)  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the  reprefenta- 
tion that  fucceeds.  It  appears  to  me  evident, 
that^  by  fome  fuch  contrivance,  the  modern  dra- 
ma may  be  improved,  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ancient  chorus  without  its  flavifh  limi-^ 
tation  of  place  and  time.  And  as  to  mufic  in  par- 
ticular, 1  cannot  figure  any  plan  that  would 
tend  more  to  its  improvement.  Compofers, 
thofe  for  the  ftage  at  leaft,  would  be  reduced  to 
the  happy  neceffity  of  ftudying  and  imitating  na- 
ture ;  inftead  of  deviating,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  fafhion,  into  wild,  fantaflic,  and  unnatu- 
ral conceits  *.  But  we  muft  return  to  our  fub- 
jed:,  and  finifli  the  comparifon  between  the  an* 
cient  and  the  modern  drama. 

The  numberlefs  improprieties  forcM  upon  the 
Grecian  dramatic  poets  by  the  eonftitution  of 
their  drama,  are  of  themfelves,  one  fliould 
think,  a  fufficient  reafon  for  preferring  that  of 
the  moderns,  even  abftradling  from  the  improve-- 
ment  propofed.     To  prepare  the  reader  for  this 

*  Soonds  may  be  fo  contrived  ds  to  produce  hom>r  and  feveral 
other  painful  feelings,  whick  in  a  tragedy  or  in  an  opera  may  be 
introduced  with  advantage,  to  accompany  the  reprefenution  of  dif- 
focial  or  difagrecablc  paffions.  But  fuch  (bunds  muft  in  rhemfclves 
be  difagreeable ;  and  upon  that  account  cfaonot  he  digpxfyd  with 
tkenameofmufic. 

Yoh.Mp  Dd  article, 
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article,  it  muft  be  premifed,  that  as  in  the  an- 
cient drama  the  place  of  aftion  never  raries,  a 
place  necef&rily  muft  be  chofen  to  which  every 
perfon  may  have  accefs  without  any  amprobalH-> 
lity.    This  confines  the  fcene  to  fome  open  place, 
generally  the  court  or  area  before    a  palace; 
which  excludes  from  the  Grecian  theatre  tranfac- 
tions  within  doors,  though  thefe  commonly  are 
the  moft  important.     Such  cruel  reftraint  is  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  cramp  the  moll  pregnant  in- 
vention ;  and  accordingly  the  Grecian   writen^ 
in  order  to  preferve  unity  of  place,  are  reduced 
to  woful  improprieties.     In  the   Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  *,  Phedra,  diftrefled  in  mind  and  bo- 
dy, is  carried  without  any  pretext  from  her  pa- 
lace to  the  piac^  of  adion,  is  there  laid  upon  a 
touch  unable  to  fupport  herfelf  upon  her  limbs^ 
and  made  to  utter  many  ^things  improper  to  be 
heard  by  a  number  of  women  who  form  the  cho- 
rus :  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  her  female  attend- 
ant  ufes  the  ftrongeft  intreaties  to  make  her  re- 
veal the  fecret  caufe  of  her  anguifli ;  which  at  laft 
Phedra,  contrary  to  decency  and  probability,  it 
prevailed  upon  to  do  in  prefence  of  this   very 
chorus  •\.     Alceftes,  in  Euripides^  at  the  pcnnt 
of  death,  is  brought  from  the  palace  to  the  place 
ofaAion,  groaning,  and  lamenting  her  untime- 
ly fate  J.     In  the  Trachiniens,  of  Sophocles  jj, 
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a  fecret  is  imparted  to  Dejanir^,  the  wife  of  Her-* 
cules,  in  prefence  of  the. chorus.  In  the  tragedy 
of  Iphigeniaj  the  inelTeng  r  employ^  to  carr/ 
Clitemneftra  the  ne\^s  that  Iphigenia  was  facrifi^ 
ced,  ftops  fliort  at  the  place  of  aftion,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  calls  the  Queen  from  hef  palace  to 
hear  the  news.  Again,  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tau^ 
tis^^  the  neceflary  prefence  of  the  chorus  forced 
Euripides  into  a  grofs  abfurdity,  w^hich  is  to 
form  a  fecret  plot  in  their  hearing  *  ;  and  to  dif- 
guife  the  abfurdity,  much  courtlhip  is  beftowed 
on  the  chorus,  not  one  woman  but  a  number,  td 
engage  them  to  fecrecy.  In  the  Medea  of  fc.Uri* 
pides,  that  princefs  makes  no  difficulty,,  iii  pre-* 
fence  of  the  chorus,  to  plot  the  death  of  her  huf-* 
band,  of  his  miftrefs,  and  of  hef  father  the  King 
of  Corinth,  all  by  poifon:  it  was  neceflary  to 
bring  Medea  upon  the  fl:age,  and  there  is  but  on€l 
place  of  adlion,  which  is  always  occupied  by  the 
chorus.  This  fcene  clofes  the  fecond  aft ;  and 
in  the  end  of  the  third,  (he  frankly  makes  thd 
chorus  her  confidents  in  plotting  the  murder  ot 
her  own  children.  Terence^  by  identity  of  place, 
is  often  forced  to  make  a  converfation  withiit 
doors  be  heard  on  the  open  ftreet  i  the  cries  of  a 
-woman  in  labour  are  there  heard  diftinftly. 

The  Grecian  poets  are  not  more  happy  xvith 
refpeft  to  time  than  with  refpeft  to  place.  lit 
the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  that  prince  is  h^* 

^  Aa4.  atthcclofc 
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niflied  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  aft ;  and  in  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  following  ad:,  a  meflenger  re- 
lates to  Thefeus  the  whole  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Hippolytus  by  the  fea-monfter :  this  re- 
markable event  muft  have  employ M  many  hours; 
and  yet  in  the  reprefentation  it  is  conSned  to  the 
time  employed  by  the  chorus  upon  the  fong  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  a<fl.  The  inconfiftency  is  ftill 
greater  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  *  .•  the  fong 
colild  not  exhauft  half  an  hour;  and  yet  the  inci- 
dents fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  that  time, 
could  not  naturally  be  tranfafted  in  lefs  than  half 
a  day. 

The  Grecian  artifts  are  forced  not  lefs  frequent- 
ly, to  tranfgrefs  another  rule,  derived  alfo  from 
a  continued  reprefentation:  the  ruleis^  that  as 
a  vacuity,  however  momentary,  Jnterrupts  the 
reprefentation,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  place  of 
adtion  be  conllantly  occupied.  Sophocles,  with 
regard  to  this  rule  as  well  as  to  others,  is  gene- 
rally corredl.  But  Euripides  cannot  bear  fuch 
Teftraint:  he  often  evacuates  the  flage,  and 
leaves  it  empty  for  others  in  fucceflion.  Iphige- 
nia  in  kauris,  after  pronouncing  a  foliloquy  in 
the  firft  fcene,  leaves  the  place  of  adlion,  and  is 
fucceeded  by  Oreftes  and  Pylades:  they,  after 
fome  converfation,  walk  biF;  and  Iphigenia  re- 
enters, accompanied  with  the  chorus.  In  the 
Akejie^^  which  is  of  the  feme  author,  the  place 

•  Aa  5-  fc.  4* 
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of  adlion  is  void  at  the  end  of  the  third  acl.  It  is 
true,  that  to  cover  this  irregularity,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  reprefeiftation  in  motion,  Euripides  is 
extremely  careful  to  fill  the  ftage  without  lofs  of 
time :  but  this  is  ftill  an  interruption,  and  a  link 
of  the  chain  broken ;  for  during  the  change  of  the 
adlors,  there  muft  be  a  fpace  of  time,  during 
which,  it  Cannot  be  faid  that  the  ftage  is  occu- 
pied by  either  fet.  It  makes  indeed  a  more  re- 
markable interruption,  to  change  the  place  of 
adion  as  well  as  the  aftors;  but  tliat  'was  not 
pradticable  upon  the  Grecian  ftage. 

It  is  hard  to  fay  upon  what  model  Terence  has 
formed  his  plays.  Having  no  chorus,  there  is  a 
X  ceflation  in  the  reprefentation  at  the  end  of  every 
aft :  but  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this  ceflation, 
even  to  vai7  the  place  of  aftion ;  for  the  ftreet'  is 
always  chofen,  where  every  thing  palling  may  be 
feen  by  every  perfon ;  and  by  this  choice,  the 
moft  fprightly  and  interefting  parts  of  the  adion, 
which  commonly  pafs  withiil  doors,  are  excluded; 
witnefs  the  laft  ad  of  the  Eunuch.  He  hath  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fame  flavery  with  refpeft  to  time. 
In  a  word,  a  play  with  a  regular  chorus,  is  not 
more  confined  in  place  and  time  than  his  plays 
are.  Thus  a  ze,alous  fedlary  follows  implicitly 
ancient  forms  and  ceremonies,  without  once  con- 
fidering  whether  their  introdudive  caufe  be  ftill 
fubfifting.  Plautus,  of  a  bolder  genius  than  Te- 
rence, makes  good  ufe  of  the  liberty  afFHrded  by 
an  interrupted  reprefentation:  he  varies  the  plage 

Pdj  of 
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of  pAion  upon  all  occaiions^  wfeen  the  variation 
fnits  his  purpofe. 

* 

The  intelligent  reader  will  by  this  time  unde^ 
^and,   that  I  plead  for  no  ch  wge  of  place  in  our 
plays  but  after  an  interval,  nor  for  any  latitude 
in  point  of  time  but  what  falls  in  with  an  interval, 
The  unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  ftpftly 
pbfo-ved  during  each  aft ;  for  during  the  repre- 
ientation,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  thefmalleft 
deviation  from  either.     Hence  it  is   ian  eflential 
requifite,  tliat  during  an  ad  the  ftage  be  always 
occupied ;  for  even  a  momentary  vacuity  makes 
lui  interval.     Another  rule  is  not  lefs*  eflential: 
it  would  be  a  grofs  breach  of  the  unity  of  aftion, 
to  exhibit  upon  the  ftage  two  fcparate  aftions  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  therefore  to  prefcrve  tWs  u- 
iiity,  it  is  ncceflary  that  each  perfonage  introdih 
ced  during  an  adl,.  be  linked  to  thoiib  In  poi&flion 
of  the  ilage,  fo  as  to  join  all  in  one  aftion.     Thefc 
things  follow  from  the  very  conception  of  an  aft, 
which  admits  not  the  flightefl  interruption  :  the 
moment  the  reprefentation  is  intermitted,  there 
|s  an  end  of  that  ad: ;  and  we  have  no  other  no- 
tion of  a  new  aft,  but  where,  after   a   paufe  or 
Interval,  the  reprefentation  is  again   put  in  mo- 
tion.     French  writers,  generally  fpeaking,  are 
extremely  correft  in  this  particular :   the  Englifh, 
on  the  contrary,  are  fo  irregular  as  fcarce  to  de-i 
ferye  a  criticifm  :  aftor$  not  only    fucceed  each 
pther  ift  the  fame  place  without  connecflion ;  but 
ijyb^t  is  ftjll  wprfe,  they  frequently  fucceed  each 
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other  in  different  places.  This  change  of  place 
in  the  fame  aft,  ought  never  to  be  indulged  j 
lor,  befide  breaking  the  unity  of  the  aft,  it  has  a 
difagreeable  eiFcft :  after  an  interval,  the  mind 
can  readily  accommodate  itfelf  to  any  place  that 
is  neceflary,  juft  as  readily  as  at  the  commence^ 
nent  of  the  play ;  but  during  the  reprefentation, 
the  mind  rejefts  change  of  place.  From  the  fore- 
going cenfure  muft  be  excepted  the  Mourning 
Bride  of  Congreve,  where  regularity  concurs 
with  the  beauty  of  fentiment  and  of  language,  to 
make  it  one  of  the  moft  complete  pieces  Eng- 
land has  to  boaft  of.  I  muft  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  in  point  of  regularity,  this  elegant 
performance,  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable. 
In  the  four  firft  afts,  the  unities  of  place  anil 
time  are  ftriftly  obferved :  but  in  the  laft  aft, 
l:here  is  a  capital  error  with  refpeft  to  unity  of 
place ;  for  in  the  three  firft  fcenes  of  that  aft,  the 
place  of  aftion  is  a  room  of  ftate,  which  is  chan* 
ged  to  a  prifon  in  the  fourth  fcene :  the  chain  al- 
fo  of  t;lie  aftors  is  broken ;  as  the  perfons  intro- 
ducea  in  the  prifon,  are  different  from  thofe  who 
made  their  appearance  in  the  room  of  ftate.  This 
remarkable  interruption  of  the  reprefentation, 
makes  inefFeft  two  afts  ihftead  of  one :  and  there- 
fore, if  it  be  a  rule,  fhat  a  play  ought  not  to 
confift  of  mpte  afts  than  five,  this  performance  is 
fo  far  defeftive  in  point  of  regularity.  I  may  add, 
that  even  admitting  fix  afts,  the  irregularity 
$yould  not  be  altogether  removed,  without  4 
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longer  panfe  in  the  reprefentation  than  is  allowed 
in  the  afting ;  for  it  reqiiires  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary interruption,  to  enable  the  imagination' 
readily  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  a  new  place,  or 
to  prorogation  of  time.  In  The  H^ay  of  the 
ff^orld^  of  the  fame  author,  unity  of  place  is  pre- 
ferred during  every  aft,  and  a  ftrider  \mity  of 
lime  during  the  whole  play  than  is  neceflary. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 


Gardening  and  Architecture. 


THE  books  that  have  been  compofed  up- 
on architefture  -and  upon  embellifliing 
ground,  abound  in  jpradlical  inftrudlion, 
neceflary  for  a  mechanic :  but  in  vain  would  we 
rummage  them  for  rational  principles  to  im- 
prove our  tafte.  In  a  general  fyftem,  it  might 
be  thought  fufScient  to  have  unfolded  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  thefe  and  other  fine  arts,  lea- 
ving the  application  to  the  reader :  but  as  I  would 
negledl  no  opportunity  of  fliowing  the  extenfivQ 
influence  of  thefe  principles,  the  purpofe  of  the 
prefent  chapter  is  to  apply  them  to  the  favourite 
arts  of  gardening  and  arcliitefture ;  but  without 
intending  any  regular  plan,  which  ^v^ould  be  un- 
fuitable  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  not  left 
fo  to  the  inejcperience  of  its  author. 

Gardening  was  at  firft  an  ufeful  art :  in  the 
garden  of  Alcinoous,  defcribed  by  Homer,  we 
find  nothing  done  for  pieafure  merely.  But  gar- 
dening is  now  improved  into  a  fine  art ;  and  whei;i 
^ve  talk  of  a  garden  without  any  epithet,  a  ple^- 
fure-garden,  by  way  of  eminence,  isunderftood: 
|:he  garden  of  Alcinoous,  in  modern  language^ 
tv^s  bu;  a  kitchen-garden.    Architefture  has  run 

thQ 
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the  fame  courfe :  it  continued  many  ages  an  ufc- 
ful  art  merely,  before  it  afpired  to  be  clafTed  with 
the  fine  arts,  Architedure  therefore  and  garden* 
ing  mull  be  handled  in  a  twofold  view,  being 
ufeful  arts  as  well  as  fine  arts.  The  reader  how- 
ever will  not  here  expeft  rules  for  improving  any 
work  of  art  in  point  of  utility  ;  it  being  no  part 
of  my.  plan  to  treat  of  any  ufeful  art  as  fuch  :  but 
there  is  a  beauty  in  utility ;  and  in  difcourfing  of 
beauty,  that  of  utility  muft  not  be  negleded. 
This  leads  us  to  confider  gardens  and  buildings 
in  different  views  :  they  may  be  deftined  for  ufc 
folely,  for  beauty  folely,  or  for  both.  Such  va- 
riety jn  the  deftination,  beftows  upon  gardening 
and  architefture  a  great  command  of  beauties, 
complex  not  lefs  than  various,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  tafte  in  thefe  arts  : 
and  hence  that  difference  and  wavering  o£  tafte, 
which  is  more  remarkable  here  than  in  any  art 
that  has  but  a  fingle  deftination, 

Architefture  and  gardening  cannot  otherwife 
entertain  the  mind,  than  by  raifing  certain  agree- 
able emotions  or  feelings ;  and  with  thefe  we  muft 
begin,  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  rules  of 
criticifm  that  govern  the  arts  mentioned.  Po^ 
try,  as  to  its  power  of  raifing  emotions,  pofleffes 
juftly  the  firft  place  among  the  fine  arts ;  fof 
fcarce  any  one  emotion  of  human  nature  is  be- 
yond its  reach.  Painting  and  fculpture  are  more 
circinnfcribed,  having  the  command  of  no  emo- 
tions but  what  are  produced  by  light :   they  are 

peculiar^ 
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peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  expreffing  painful  paflions, 
which  are  difplay'd  by  external  figns  extremely  le-* 
gible  *.  Gardening,  befide  the  emotions  of 
beauty  by  means  of  regularity,  order,  propor- 
tion, colour,  and  utility,  can  raife  emotions  of 
grandeur,  of  fwe^tnefs,  of  gaiety,  melancholy, 
wildnefs,  and  even  of  furprife  or  wonder.  In  ar- 
chitedlure,  regularity,  order,  and  proportion, 
and  the  beauties  that  refult  from  them,  are  ftill 
more  confpicuous  than  in  gardening :  but  as  to 
the  beauty  of  colour,  architedlure  is  far  inferior. 
*  Grandeur  can  be  exprefled  in  a  building,  perhaps 
more  fuccefsf uUy  than  in  a  garden ;  but  as  to  the 
other  emotions  above  mentioned,  architedlur^ 
hitherto  has  not  been  brought  to  the  perfeftion 
of  expreffing  them  diftindly .  To  balance  this  de- 
fect, arcbitefture  can  difplay  the  beauty  of  utility 
in  die  higheft  perfedlion. 

Gardeping  indeed  poflefles  one  advantage,  ne^ 
ver  to  be  equalled  in  the  other  art ;  which  is,  that 
it  is  capable,  in  various  fcenes,  to  raife  fucjcef* 
fively  all  the  difFerent'emotions  above  mentioned. 
But  to  operate  this  delicious  eiFeft,  the  garden 
muft  be  extenfive,  fo  as  to  admit  a  flow  fuccef* 
fion :  for  a  fmall  garden,  comprehended  3t  one 
view,  ought  to  be  confined  to  one  expf effion  f ; 
Jt  may  be  gay,  it  may  be  fweet,  it  may  be  gloQ^ 
piy  ;  but  an  attempt  to  mix  thcfe,  would  create 
a  jumble  of  emotions  not  a  little  unpleafant« 

f  See  Ctf^p,  ?^*  f  Sec  Chap.  8, 


\. 
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For  the  fame  reafoii,  a  building,  even  the  mod: 
magnificent,  is  necefFarily  confined  to  one  exprcf- 
fion. 

Architefture,  confidered  as  a  fine  art,   inftead 
of  rivaling  gardening  in  its  progrefs  towards  per- 
fedion,  feems  not  far  advanced  beyond  its  infant- 
ftate.      To  bring  it  to  maturity,     two   things 
mainly  are  wanted.     Firft,  a  greater   variety  of 
parts  and  ornaments  than  at  prefent  it  feems  pro- 
vided with.     Gardening  here  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage:  it  is  provided  with  fuch    plenty  and 
fuch  variety  of  materials,  that  it  muft  be  the  fault 
of  the  artift,  if  the'  fpedator  be  not  entcrtsdned 
with  different  fcenes,  and  affeded  with  various 
emotions.     In  architcdlure,  on  the  contrary,  ma- 
terials are  fo  fcanty,  that  artiils   hitherto  have 
not  been  fuccefsful  in  raifing  emotions,  other 
than  thofe*  of  beauty  and  grandeur  :    with  refped 
to  the  former,  there  are  indeed  plenty  of  means, 
regularity,   order,  fymmetry,  fimplicity,    utility; 
iand  with  refpedt  to  the  latter,    the  addition  of 
lize  is  fufficicnt.     But  though  it  be  evident,  that 
every  building  ought  to  have  a  certain  charafter 
or  expreffion  fuitable  to  its  deflination  ;    yet  this 
is  a  refinement  which  artifts  have  fcarce  ventured 
upon  :  a  death's  head  and  bones  em  ploy  M  in  mo- 
numental buildings,   will  indeed  produce    an  e- 
moti«n  of  gloom  and  melancholy  ;   but  every  or- 
nament of  this  kind,  if  thefe  can  be  termed  fo, 
ought  to  be  rejected,  becaufe  they  are  in  them- 
felves  difagreeable.    The  other  thing  wantfed  to 

bring 
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bring  the  art  to  perfedlion,  is,  to  afcertain  the 
precife  impreffion  made  by  every  fingle  part  and 
ornament,  cupolas/  fpires,  columns,    carvings, 
fta^nies,  vafes,  &c.:  for  in  vain  will  an  artift  at- : 
tempt  rules  for  employing  thefe,   either  fingly  or 
in  combination,  until  the  different  emotions  they 
produce  be  diftinftly  explained.     Gardening  in 
this  particular  hath  alfo  the  advantage  :  the  feve- 
ral  emotions  raifed  by  trees,   rivers,   cafcades, 
plains,  eminences,   and  other  materials  it  em- 
ploys, are  underftood ;  and  each  emotion  can  be 
defcribed  with  fome  degree  of  precifion,  which  is 
done  occafionally  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
work. 

-  In  gardening  as  well  as  in  archi tenure,  fimpli- 
city  ought  to  be  the  governing  tafte.     Profufe 
ornament  hath  no  better  efFed  than  to  confound 
the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  objecft  from  making 
an  impreffion  as  one  entire  whole.    An  artift  de- 
ftitute  of  genius  for  capital  beauties,  is  naturally 
prompted  to  fupply  the  defed  by  crowding  his 
plan  with  flight  embellilhments :   hence  in  a  gar- 
den, trimnphal  arches,  Chinefe  houfes,  temples, 
obelifks,  cafcades,   fountains  without  end;  and 
in  a  building,  pillars,  vafes,  ftatues,  and  a  pro- 
fufion  of  carved  work.  Thus  fome  women  devoid 
of  tafte,  are  apt  to  overcharge  every  part  of  their 
drefs  with  ornament.     Superfluity  of  decoration 
hath  another  bad  efledl,  by  giving  the  objed  a  di- 
minutive look :  an  ifland  in  a  wide  extended  lake 
isakes  it  appear  larger;  but  an  artificial  lake^ 

which 
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which  muft  ahvays  be  little,  appears  ftill  lefs  by 
making  an  iiland  in  it  *• 

In  forming  plans  for  embellifhing  a  field,  an 
artift  without  tade  deals  in  (traight  lines,  circles, 
fquares;  becaufe  thefe  (how  bed  upon  paper. 
He  perceives  not,  that  to  humour  and  adorn  na- 
ture is  the  perfedion  of  his  art ;  ^d  that  nature, 
negledling  regularity,  reacheth  fuperior  beauties 
by  diftributing  her  objefts  in  great  variety  with 
a  bold  hand.  A  large  field  laid  out  with  IWd 
regularity,  is  ftifi^  and  artificial.  Nature  indeedi 
in  organized  bodies  comprehended  under  one 
view,  (hldies  regularity  j  which,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  ought  to  be  lludied  in  architedlure :  but 
in  large  objects,  which  cannot  other  wife  be  fur- 
veyed  than  in  parts  and  by  fucceflion,  regularity 
and  uniformity  would  be  ufelefs  properties,  be- 
caufe they  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  eye  f . 
Nature  therefore,  in  her  large  works,  neglefts 
thefe  properties  ;  and  in  copying  nature,  the  ar- 
tift  ought  to  negled  them. 

Having  thus  far  carried  on  a  comparifon  be- 
tween gardening  aad  architedure,  I  proceed  to 
rules  peculiar  to  each;  beginning  with  gardening. 
The  fimpleft  idea  of  a  garden,  is  that  of  a  fpot 

•  Sec  appendix  tp  chap.  2.  part.  5. 

f  A  fqiiare  field  appears  not  fucb  to  the  eye  when  viewed  from 
any  part  of  it ;  and  the  centre  is  the  only  place  where  a  circolar 
£cld  prefcrvcs  in  appearance  its  regular  figure. 

embelliihed 
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*"  embellHhed  witli  a  number  of  natural  objefts^ 
trees,  walks,  polilh'd  parterres,  flowers,  ftreams, 

^   t^r.     One  more  complex  comprehends  ftatues 

^  and  buildings,  that  nature  and  art  may  be  mutual-* 
ly  ornamental.     A  third  approaching  nearer  per- 

^  feftion.  Is  of  objefts  aflembled  together,  in  or- 
der to  produce,  not  only  an  emotion  of  beau;:y, 
eilential  to  every  garden,  but  alfo  fome  other 
particular  emotion,  grandeur,  for  example, 
gaiety,  or  any  other  of  thofe  above  mentioned. 
The  ihoft  perfeft  idea  of  a  garden  is  an  improve- 
znent  upon  the  third,  requiring  the  feveral  parts 
to  be  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  infpire  all 
the  different  emotions  that  can  be  raifed  by  gar- 
dening. In  this  idea  of  a  garden,  the  arrange- 
ment is  an  important  circumftance ;  for  it  has 
be;en  Ihown,  that  fome  emotions  figure  bed  in 
conjunftion,  and  that  others  ought  always  to  ap- 
pear in  fucceflion  and  never  in  conjundlion.  It 
is  mentioned  above  *,  that  when  the  moft  oppo- 
fite  emotions,  fuch  as  gloominefs  and  gaiety, 
ftillnefs  and  aftivity,  follow  each  other  in  fuccef- 
lion, the  pleafure  on  the  whole  will  be  the  great- 
eft  ;  but  that  fuch  emotions  ought  not  to  be  u- 
nited,  becaufe  they  produce  :an  unpleafant  mix- 
ture f .  For  that  reafon,  a  ruin,  affording  a 
fort  of  melancholy  pleafure,  ought  not  to  be  feen 
from  a  flower-parterre,  which  is  gay  and  chear- 
ftil  .*  •  but  to  pafs  from  an  exhilarating  obje(5t  to 

f  Chap.  8.  f  Chap.  %*  part  4. 
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a  ruin,  has  a  fine  effeft ;  for  each  of  the  emotions 
is  the  more  fenfibly  felt  by  being  contrafted  with 
the  other.  Similar  emotions,  on  the  other  hand, 
fuch  as  gaiety  and  fweetnefs,  ftillnefs  and  gloomi- 
nefs,  motion  and  grandeur,  ought  to  be  raifed 
together;  for  their  effedls  upon  the  mind  arc 
greatly,  heightened  by  their  conjunction  *. 

Kent's  method  of  embelliiliing  a  field,  is  admi- 
rable; which  is,  to  paint  a  field  with  beautiful 
objeds,  natural  and  artificial,  difppfed  like  co- 
lours upon  a  canvas.  It  requires  indeed  more 
genius  to  paint  in  the  gardening  way  :  in  form- 
ing a  landfcape  upon  a  canvas,  no  more  is  requi- 
red but  to  adjuft  the  figures  to  each  other :  an  ar- 
tift  who  lays  out  ground  in  Kent's  manner,  has 
an  additional  tafk;  he  ought  to  adjuft  his  figures 
to  the  feveral  varieties  of  the  field . 

One  garden  mull  be  diftinguiihed  from  a  plu- 
rality ;  *  and  yet  it  is  not  obvious  wherein  the  uni- 
ty of  a  garden  confifts.  A  notion  of  unity  is  in- 
deed fuggefted  from  viewing  a  garden  furround- 
ing  a  palace,  with  views  from  each  window,  and 
walks  leading  to  every  corner:  but  there  may 
be  a  garden  without  a  houfe ;  in  which  cafe,  I 
niufl:  pronounce,  that  what  makes  it  one  garden, 
is  the  unity  of  defign,  every  fingle  fpot  appearing 
part  of  a  whole.  The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  pro- 
perly exprefled  in  the  plural  number,  being  no 
fewer  than  fixteen,  are  indeed  all  of  them  con- 

I 

*  Sec  the  place  immediately  above  cited. 
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::  nefted  with  the  p^lacie,  but  have  fcarce  any  mu- 
tual conriedlion  t  they  appear  not  like  parts  oif 
one  whole,  but  rather  like  fmall  gardens  in  con- 
tiguity. Were  thefe  gardens  at  fonie  diftance 
from  each  other  j  they  would  have  a*  better  ef- 
feft:  their  jiindtion  breeds  confuflon  of  ideas^ 
and  upon  the  whole  gives  lefs  pleafure  than  ^vould 
be  felt  in  a  flower  fucceffion; 

Regularity  is  required  in  that  part  of  a  garden 
which  joins  the  dw^elling-houfe ;  for  being  confi- 
dered  a$  a  more  immediate  acceflbry^  it  ought 
to  partake  the  regularity  of  the  principal  objed:  *  : 
but  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  from  the  houfe 
tonfidered  as  the  centre,  regularity  oiight  lefs 

*  The  influence  of  this  connection  furpaffing  all  bounds,  is  vi- 
(iblc  in  many  gardens,  rcmainiiig  to  this  day,  formed  of  horizonul 
plains  forc'dwith  great  labour  and  expcncc, '  perpendicular  face* 
o^  earth  fdpportcd  with  malTy  (lone  walls,  terrace-walks  in  fta. 
gcs  one  above  another,  regular  ponds  and  canals  without  the  lead 
ibotion,  and  the  whole  furrounded,  like  a  prifon,  with  high  walls 
excluding  every  external  objc^  At  iiril  view  it  may  puzzle  one 
to  account  for  a  tafle  running  crofs  to  nature  in  every  particular. 
But  nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.  Perfect  regularity  and  uni* 
formity  are  required  in  a  houfe ;  and  this  idea  is  extended  to  its  ac 
ceilbry  the' garden,  efpedally  if  it  be  a  finall  fpot  incapable  of 
grandeur  or  much  variety :  the  houfe  b  regular,  fb  muft  the  gar- 
den be ;  the  floors  of  the  houfe  are  horizontal^  and  the  garden 
mud  have  the  fame  pofition ;  in  the  houfe  we  are  proteded  from 
every  intruding  eye,  fo  mufl  we  be  in  the  garden.  This,  it  mufl 
be  confeiled,  is  carrying  the  notion  of  rcfemblance  very  far :  but 
'Where  reafon  and  tade  are  laid  afleep,  nothing  b  more  coimioil 
than  to  carry  cefemblaace  beyond  proper  bounds. 

.< 
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and  lefi  to  be  ttudied  j  for  in  an  extenfive  plan, 
it  hath  a  fine  eflFed  to  lead  the  mind  inlenfibly  from 
regularity  to  /a  bold  Variety*  Such  arrangement 
tends  to  make  an  impreflion  of  grandeur :  and 
grandeur  ought  to  be  ftudied  as  much  as  poffibte^ 
even  in  a  more  confined  plan,  by  avoiding  a  mid** 
tiplicity  of  ftnall  parts  *•  A  fmall  garden,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  admits  not  grandeuTi 
ought  to  be  ftri^lly  regular. 

Milton,  defcribing  the  garden  of  Eden,  pre* 
fers  juflly  the  grand  tafte  to  that  of  regularity : 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradtfe,  whkh  aot  nice  arc 
In  beds  and  curious  knots ;  but  Nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profufe  on  hii^,  and  dak,  and  plain ; 
Both  where  the  morning-fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpkrc'd  fhade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bow*rs. 

Parody  Lo/l,  b.4. 

An  hiH^  by  being  covered  with  trees,  appears 
both  more  l^eautiful  and  more  lofty ;  provided  ltd 
other  beauties  be  hid  that  might  be  feen  if  the 
hill  were  naked.  To  diftribute  trees  in  a  plain 
requires  more  art :  near  the  dwelling-houfe  they 
ou^t  to  be  fo  thin,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of 
the  field ;  and  even  at  the  greatcft  dHlance  of 
diftinclvifioti,  they  ought  never  to  be  fo  crowded 
as  to, hide  any  beautiful  qbjeft. 

In  the  manner  <rf  planting  a  wood  or  thicket;^ 

*  See  chap.  4. 
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much  art  may  be  difplay'd.  A  common  centre 
of  walks,  t^j^raed  a  flat y  from  whence  are  feed 
a  number  of  remarkable  objefts,  appe^s  too  ar* 
tificial,  aiid  coniequently  too  ftiiF  and  formal,  to 
be  agi^eeable  i  the  crowding  withal  fo  many  ob- 
Jeds  together,  leflens  the  pleafure  that  would  b* 
felt  in  a  flower  fucceffion.  Abandoning  therefore 
Jhe  ftar,  let  us  try  to  fubftitvtte  fome  form  mord 
jQatural,  that  will  lay  open  all  the  remarkable  ob* 
Jeds  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  may  be  done 
\fi  varipiis  openings  in  the  wood  contrived  to 
catch  furrounding  objefts,  Which j  in  walking, 
bring  fticceflively  under  the  eye  thefe  objeds  as 
by  accident  j  fometimes  a  fingle  objed,  fome- 
times  a  pllurality  in  a  line,  and  fotoetimes  a  rapid 
fuceeflion  of  them^  In  this  form,  the  mind  at 
intervals  is  roufed  and  cheared  by  agreeable  ob- 
jeAs ;  arid  the  fcene  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
-ftirprife  it  occafions  when  we  ftumble,  as  it  ^ 
%y^ere,  upon  objefl^  of  which  we  had  no  expedla- 
tion. 

Attending  to  the  influence  of  contrafl:  upon 
the  mind  of  man,  explained  in  the  eighth  chap-^ 
ter,  we  difeover  why  the  lowrtefs  of  the  ceiling 
increafes  in  appearance  the  fize  of  a  large  room, 
and  why  a  lotig  room  apjiears  ftiU  longer  by  being 
very  narrow,  as  is  remarkable  in  a  gallery :  by 
the  iame  meads,  an  objed  terminating  a  narrow 
opening  in  a  wood,  appears  at  a  double  diflancei 
This  fuggefts  another  rule  for  diftribiiting  trees 
in  fome  quarter  near  the  dwelling-houfe  j  which 
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is,  to  place  a  number  of  thickets  bile  Ifebind  ano^ 
ither,  with  an  opening  in  each  dire<flii1g  the  eye 
to  the  moft  diftant- through  all  the  intermediate 
thickets,  which,  by' making  chefe  thickets  appeal; 
more  diftant  from  each  other  than  they  are  in  re^ 
•ality,  will  enlarge  in  appearance  the  fize  of  the 
whole  field. ;  To  give  this  plan  its  utmoft  effeftj 
the  thickets  ought  to  be  at  a  confiderable  diftancc 
-from  each  other :  and  in  order  that  each  may  be 
/een  uiltiij^flly,  the  opening  neareft  the  eye  ought 
to  be  wider  than  the  fecond,  the  fecond  wider 
that!  the  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  *". 

By  a  judicious  diftribution  of  trees,  various 
beauties  may  be  produced,  far  exceeding  what 
have  been  mentioned  ;  which  will  appear  as  fol- 
lows. A  landfcape  fo  rich  as  to  ingrofs  the  whole 
attention,  and  fo  limited  as  fweetly  to  be  com- 
prehended  under  a  fingle  view,  has  a  much  finer 
^efTed  than  the  moft  extenfive  landfcape  that  re* 
quires  a  wandering  of  the  eye  through  fucceffivc 
fcenes.  This  confideration  fuggefts  a  capitid 
i-ule  in  laying  out  a  field  ;  which  is,  never  at  any 
one  ft:ation  to  admit  a  larger  profpe<5l  than  can  ea- 
(ily  be  taken  in  at  once.     A  field  fo  happily  fitua- 

*        ■ 

•  An  objc^  will  appear  more  diftant  than  it  really  is,  if  wc  fi> 
paratc  it  from  the.  eye  by  lines  of  different  coloured  evergreens. 
Sup i)ore  the  lines  to  be  of  holly  and  laurel,  and  the  holly,  which 
is  of  the  dec  pell  colour,  neja  tlie  eye  :  the  degradadon  of  colour 
in  the  laurel,  makes  it  appear  at  a  great  diflance  fi^om  jhc  hoUy, 
and  confcquently  removes  the  obje^,  in  appearaac^  to.  a  greater 
'diilance  than  it  really  is* 
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ted  as  to  command  a  great  extent  of  profpeff,  is 
a  delightful  fubjed  for  applying  this  rule :  let  the 
profped  be  fplit  into  proper  parts  by  means  of 
trees ;  ftudying  at  the  fame  time  to  introduce  all 
the  variety  poffible.  A  plan  of  this  kind  execu- 
ted with  tafte  will  produce  charming  effefts :  the 
beautiful  profpefts  are  multiplied :  each  of  them 
is  much  more  a^eeable,  than  the  entire  profpedl 
was  originally :  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
Icenery  is  greatly  diverfified. 

As  gardening  is  not  an  inventive  art,  but  an 
imitation  of  nature,  or  rather  nature  itfelf  orna-^ 
mented ;  it  follows  neceflarily,  that  every  thing 
unnatural  ought  to  be  rejeded  with  difdain.  Sta- 
tues of  wild  beafts  vomiting  water,  a  common 
ornament  in  gardens,  prevails  in  thofe  of  Ver- 
failles.  Is  this  ornament  in  a  good  tafte  ?  A 
jet  d^eau,  being  pyrely  artificial,  may,  without 
difguft,  be  tortured  into  a  thousand  fliapes  :  but 
a  reprefentatlon  of  what  really  exifts  in  nature, 
admits  not  any  unnatural  circumftance.  Thefe 
ftatues  therefore  of  Veriailles  muft  be  condemned  j 
and  yet  fo  infenfible  has  the  artitt  been  to  juft  i- 
mitation,  as  to  have  difplay'd  his  vicious  tafte 
without  the  leaft  colour  or  dilguife ;  a  lifelefs  fl:a- 
tue  of  ah  animal  pouring  out  water,  may  be  en- 
dured without  much  difguft ;  but  here  the  lions 
and  wolves  are  put  in  violent  adion,  each  has 
feized  its  prey,  a  deer  or  a  lamb,  in  ad  to  devour; 
and  yet,  inftead  of  extended  claws  and  open 
piouth,  the  whole,  as  by  a  hocus-pT)cus  trick, 
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is  converted  into  a  different  fcene ;  the  lion^  for« 
getting  his  prey,  pours  out  wat^r  plentifully) 
and  the  deer^  forgetting  its  danger,  perfohn^  tfaa 
fame  operation ;  a  reprefentatioii  not  lefs  abfur4 
than  that  in  the  opera,  where  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  mounting  the  wall  of  a  town  be^ 
iieged,  turns  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and  enter« 
tains  his  army  with  a  fong. 

In  gardening,  every  lively  exhibi^ioii  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  has  a  fine  e&&. :   on  the  other 
hand,  diftant  and  faint  imitations  are   difpleafmg 
%o  every  on^  of  t^e.    The  cutting  evergreens  in 
the  ihape  of  animals,  is  a  yei7  ancient  pradice) 
as  appears  from  the  epiftles  of  Pliny,   who  feems 
to  be  a  great  admirer  of  this  puerile  conceit. 
The  propenfity  to  imitation  gave   birth  to  this 
pradlice ;  and  has  fupported  it  wonderfully  long, 
coniidering  how  faint  and  infipid  th^  imitatidn  is« 
But  the  vulgar,  gre^t  and  fmall,  devoid  of  taftc, 
are  entertained  with  the  oddnefs  and  fingularity 
of  a  refemblance,  however  diftant,    between  a 
tree  and  an  animal*     An  attempt  in  the  gardens 
of  Verfailles,  to  imitate  a  grove  of  trees  by  ^ 
group  o(jets  d^eau^  appears,  for  the  iame  reafon, 
not  lefs  ridiculous. 

Inlaying  out  a  garden,  every  thing  trivial  or 
whimfical  ought  to  be  avoided.  Is  a  labyrinth 
then  to  be  juftified  ?  It  is  a  m^re  conceit,  like 
that  of  compofing  verfes  in  the  ih^pe  of  an  axe  or 
?i^  egg  •  the  walks  and  hedges  may  be  agreeable; 
t)^^ipthgfonp  of  a  labyrinth,  they  ferve  to  no 
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«nd  but  to  puzzle ;  a  riddle  is  a  conceit  not  fa 
memi ;  becaufe  the  folution  is  a  proof  of  fagacity^ 
V^hich  afFoVds  no  aid  in  tracing  a  labyrinth. 

The  gardens  of  Verfailles,  executed  with  infi- 
nite expence  by  the  beft  artifts  that  could  be 
found,  are  a  lading  monument  of  a  tafte  tlie 
moft  depraved :  tlie  faults  above  mentioned,  in- 
flead  of  being  avoided,  are  chofen  as  beauties, 
and  multiplied  without  end.  Nature,  it  would 
feem,  was  deemed  too  vulgar  to  be  imitated  in 
the  works  of  a  magnificent  monarch ;  and  for  that 
reafon  preference  was  given  to  things  imnatural, 
which  probably  were  miftaken  for  fupernatural* 
I  have  often  amufed  myfelf  with  a  fanciful  refem-» 
blance  between  thefe  gardens  and  the  Arabian 
tales :  each  of  them  is  a  performance  intended  for 
the  amufement  of  a  great  king  :  in  the  fixteen 
gardens  of  Verfailles  there  is  no  unity  of  defign, 
more  than  in  the  thoufand  and  one  Arabian  tales ; 
'and,  laftly,  they  are  equally  unnatwal ;  groves 
of  jets  d'eau^  ftatues  of  animals  converfing  in  th^^ 
manner  of  JEfop,  water  ifluing  out  of  the  m<^uths, 
of  wild  beafts,  give  an  impreflion  of  fairy-land 
and  witchcraft,  not  lefs  than  diamond-palaces^ 
invifible  rings,  fpells  and  incantations. 

A  ftraight  road  is  the  moft  agreeable,  becaufe 
it  fliortens  the  journey.  But  in  an  embellilhed 
field,  a  ftraight  walk  has  an  air  of  ftifihefs  and. 
confinement :  and  at  any  rate  is  lefs  agreeable 
than  a  winding  or  waving  walk ;  for  in  furveying 
the  beauties  of  an  ornamented  field,  we  love  to 
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roam  from  place  to  place  at  freedom.  Winding 
walks  have  another  advantage :  at  every  ftep  they 
open  new  views.  In  fliort,  the  walks  in  a  field 
intended  to  pleafe  the  eye,  ought  not  to  have  a- 
ny  apjiearance  of  a  road  :  my  intention  is  not  to 
make  a  journey,  but  to  feaft  my  eye  with  the 
beauties  of  art  and  nature.  This  rule  excludes 
not  long  ftraight  openings  terminating  upon  di- 
ftant  oBjeds,  which  openings,  befide  variety, 
never  fail  to  raife  an  emotion  of  grandeur,  by  ex- 
tending in  appearance  the  fize  of  the  field :  an 
opening  without  a  terminating  objeft,  foon  clo- 
fes  upon  the  eye ;  but  an  objeft,  at  whatever  di- 
ftance,  continues  the  opening,  and  deludes  the 
fpeftator  into  a  convidlion,  that  the  trees  which 
confine  the  view  are  continued  till  they  join  the 
objeft :  and  the  objedt  alfo,  as  obferved  above, 
feems  to*  be  at  a  greater  diftance  than  it  is  in  rea* 
iity.  iStraight  walks  alfo  in  recedes  do  extreme- 
ly weU :  they  vary  the  fcenery,  anid  are  favour- 
able  to  meditation. 

An  avenue  ought  not  to  be  direfted  in  a  ftraight 
line  upon  a  dwelling-houfe  :  better  far  an  oblique 
approach  in  a  waving  line,  with  fingle  trees  and 
other  fcattered  objedls   interpofed.     In  a  direft 

•      •  •  V  •         ■ 

approach,  the  firft  appearance  continues  the  fame 
to  the  end  :  we  fee  a  houfe  at  a  dillance,  and 
we  fee  it  all  along  in  the  fame  fpot  without  any 
variety.  In  an  oblique  approach,  the  interpofed 
objefts  put  the  houfe  feemingly  in  motion :  it 
moves  with  the  paflTenger ,  and  appears  to  dire<?t 
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its  courfe  fo  as  hofpitably  to  intercept  him.  An 
oblique  approach  contributes  alfo  to  variety :  the 
houfe,  being  feen  fucceflively  in  different  direc- 
tions, takes  on  at  every  ftep  a  new  figure, 

A  garden  on  a  flat  ought  to  be  highly  and  va- 
rioufly  ornamented,  in  order  to  occupy  the  mind, 
and  prevent  its  regretting  the  infipidity  of  an  uni- 
form plain.  Artificial  mounts  in  this  view  are 
common :  but  no  perfon  has  thought  of  an  arti- 
ficial walk  elevated  high  above  the  plain.  Such 
a  walk  is  airy,  and  tends  to  elevate  the  mind :  it 
extends  and  varies  the  profped: :  and  it  makes  the 
plain,  feen  from  a  height,  appear  more  agree- 
able. 

Whether  fliould  a  ruin  be  in  the  Gothic  or  Gre- 
cian form  ?  In  the  former,  I  think  j  becaufe  it  ex- 
hibits the  triumph  of  time  over  ftrength,  a  me- 
lancholy but  not  unpleafant  thought :  a  Grecian 
ruin  fuggefts  rather  the  trimiiph  of  barbarity  o- 
ver  tafte,  a  gloomy  and  difcouraging  thought. 

Fountains  are  feldom  in  a  good  tafte.  Statues 
f)f  animals  vomiting  water,  which  prevail  every 
where,  ftand  condemned.  A  ftatue  of  a  whale 
ipouting  water  upward  from  its  head,  is  in  one 
fenfe  natural,  as  whales  of  a  certain  fpecies  have 
that  power  J  but  it  is  fufficient  to  make  this  de- 
fign  be  rejeded,  that  its  Angularity  would  make  it 
appear  unnatural :  there  is  another  reafon  againfl 
it,  that  the  figure  of  a.  w^hale  is  in  itfelf  not  agree- 
able. In  the  many  fountains  in  and  about  Rome, 
ft^tues  of  filhes  are  frequently  employed  to  fup? 
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port  a  large  bafon  of  water.  This  unnatural  con- 
ceit is  not  accountable,  unlefs  from  the  connec* 
tion  between  ^vater  and  th^  fiih  that  fwimlnit; 
which  by  the  way  fliows  the  influence  of  even  the 
(lighter  relations;  The  only  good  defign  for  a 
fountain  I  have  met  with,  is  what  follows.  In 
an  artificial  rock,  rugged  and  abrupt,  there  is  a 
cavity  out  of  fight  at  the  top :  the  ^vater,  con* 
vey'd  to  it  by  a  pipe,  pours  or  trickles  down  the 
broken  parts  of  the  rock,  and  is  coUedt^d  into  a 
bafon  at  the  foot : .  it  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  make 
the  water  fall  in  fheets  or  in  rills  at  pleafuret 

•  Hitherto  a  garden  has  been  treated  as  a  work 
intended  folely  for  pleafure,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  giving  impreflions  of  intrinfic  beauty.     What 
comes  next  in  order  is  the  beauty  of  a  garden  de. 
ftined  for  ufe,  termed  relative  beauty  * ;   and 
this  branch  fhall  be  difpatched  in  a  few  words, 
In  gardening,  luckily,  relative  beauty  need  never 
{land  in  oppofition  to  intrinfic  beauty :   all  the 
ground  that  can  be  requifite  for  ufe,  makes  but  a 
finall  proportion  of  an  ornamented   iield;  an4 
may  be  put  in  any  corner  without  obftrvicSing  the 
difpofition  of  the  capital  parts.      At    the  fame 
time,  a  kitchen-garden  or  an  orchard   is  fufce^W 
tible  of  intrinfic  beauty;  and  may  be  fo  artfullv 
difpofed  among  the  other  parts,  as  by  variety  and 
contrafl  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
In  this  refpeft,  architefture  is  far  more  ii^tricatei 

^  See  tfaefp  tcn^s  dc^cd^  cbajp.  j. 
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as  will  be  feen  immediately ;  for  a^  intrinfic  and 
relative  beauty  mud;  often  be  blended  in  th^  fame 
building,  it  becomes  a  difficult  tafk  to  attain  botH 
in  any  perfedion.  . 

Gardening  being  in  Cliina  brought  to  greater 
pcrfeAion  than  in  any  other  known  countiy,  we 
ihall  clofe  our  prefent  fubjedl  with  a  flight  view 
of  Chinefe  gardens,  which  will  be  found  entirely 
obfequious  to  the  principles  that  govern  every 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  In  general,  it  is  an  indif-- 
pcnfabje  law  there,  never  to  deviate  from  na* 
ture :  but  in  order  to  prodnice  that  degree  of  va- 
riety which  is  pl^fing,  every  method  is  ufed  that 
is  confident  with  nature.  Nature  is  ftridtly  imi** 
tated  in  the  banki|  of  their  artificial  lakes  and  ri« 
vers;  which  fometimes  are  bare  and  gravellyi 
(bmetimes  covered  with  wood  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  water.  To  flat  fpots  adorned  with  flowers 
and  fhrubs,  are  oppofed  others  fteep  and  rocky^ 
We  fee  meadows  covered  with  cattle  j  rice- 
grounds  that  run  into  lakes ;  groves  into  which 
enter  navigable  creeks  and  rivulets :  thefc  gene-< 
rally  conduift  to  fome  intereiling  objedt,  a  mag» 
xiificent  building,  terraces  cut  in  a  mountain,  a 
cafcade,  a  grotto,  an  artiflcial  rock,  or  fuch 
like.  Their  artificial  rivers  are  generally  ferpen- 
tine;  fometimes  narrow,  noify,  and  rapid; 
fometimes  deep,  broad,  and  flow  ;  and  to  make 
the  fcene  fliil  more  ac^tive,  mills  and  other  mo-p 
▼ing  machines  are  often  erefted.  In  the  lakes 
are  intfcrfperfed  iflapds ;  fopie  barren,  furround-r 
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fid  with  rocks  and  flioals ;  others  inrichcd  with 
every  thing  that  art  and  nature  can  fumifh.  E- 
Ten  in  their  cafcades  they  avoid  regularity,  as 
forcing  nature  out  of  its  courfe :  the  waters  are 
feen  hurtling  from  the  caverns  and  windings  of 
the  artificial  rocks,  here  an  impetuous  catarad, 
there  many  lefTer  falls  ;  and  the  ftream  often  im- 
peded by  trees  and  ftones,  that  feem  brought 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  current.  Straight 
lines  are  fometimes  indulged;  in  order  to  take 
the  advantage  of  fome  interefting  objeft  at  a  di- 
ftance,  by  direAing  openings  upon  it. 

Senfible  of  the  influence  of  contrail,  the  Chi- 
nefe  artifts  deal  in  fudderi  tranfitions,  and  in  op- 
poling  to  each  other,  forms,  colours,  andlhades. 
The  eye  is  condudled,  from  limited  to  extenfive 
views,  and  from  lake?  and  rivers  to  plains,  hills, 
and  woods :  to  dark  and  gloomy  colours,  are 
oppofed  the  more  brilliant :  the  different  maffes 
of  light  and  Ihade  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  render  the  compofition  diftindl  in  its  parts, 
and  ftriking  on  the  whole.  In  plantations,  the 
trees  are  artfully  mixed  according  to  their  fhape 
^nd  colour ;  thofe  of  fpreading  branches  with  the 
pyramidal,  and  the  light  green  with  the  deep 
green.  They  even  introduce  decay'd  trees,  fome 
credl,  and  fome  half  out  of  the  ground  *.     In 


•  Taflc  kas  fuggcfted  to  Kent  the  fame  artifice.  The  placing 
a  ^ecay*d  tree  properly,  contributes  to  contraft ;  and  al(b  prodacos 
a  fort  of  pity,  grounded  on  ax^  imaginary  p^rfoniii^ation. 

order 
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order  to  heighten  contraft,  much  bolder  ftrokes 
are  rilked:  they  fometimes  introduce  rough 
rocks,  dark  caverns,  trees  ill  formed  and  feem- 
ingly  rent  by  tempefts  or  blafted  by  lightning,  a 
building  in  ruins  or  halfconfumed  by  fire.  But 
to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  harflmefs  of  fuch  ob- 
jects, they  are  always  fucceeded  by  the  fweeteft 
and  moft  beautiful  fcenes. 

The  Chinefe  ftudy  to  give  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion. They  hide  the  terminatioil  of  their  lakes  : 
the  view  of  a  cafcade  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  trees^,.  through  which  are  feen  obfcurely  the 
waters  as  they  fall.  The  imagination  once .  rou- 
ted, is  drfpofed  to  magnify  every  objedl. 

Nothing  is  more  ftudied  in  Chinefe  gardens 
than  to  raife  wonder  or  furprife.  In  fcenes  calcu- 
lated for  that  end,  every  thing  appears  like  fairy- 
land; a  torrent,  for  example,  conveyed  under 
ground,  puzziing  a  ftranger  by  its  uncommon 
found  to  guefs  what  it  may  be ;  and,  to  multiply 
filch  uncoimnon  founds,  the  rocks  and  buildings 
are  contrived  with  cavities  and  interfaces.  Some- 
times one  is  led  infenfibly  into  a  dark  cavern,ter- 
rainating  unexpeftedly  in  a  landfcape  inriched 
^vith  all  that  nature  affords  the  mofl  delicious. 
At  other  times,  beautiful  walks  infenfibly  con- 
dudb  us  to  a  rough  uncultivated,  field,  where 
bufhes  briers  and  flones  interrupt  the  pafTage : 
when  we  look  about  for  an  outlet,  fome  rich 
profpedl unexpededly  opens  to  view.  Another 
artifice  is,  to  obfcure  fome  capital  part  by  trees 
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tr  other  interpofed  objefts :  our  curiofity  is  rai« 
led  to  know  tirhat  lies  beyond ;  and  after  a  few 
ftep$,  we  are  greatly  fui^prifed  with  fbine  fcenc 
toudly  dijferent  from  what  was  expedsd. 

Thefe  curfory  obfervations  upon  gardening, 
Ihall  be  clofed  with  fome  r^fledioiis  that  muft 
tOQch  every  reader.  Rough  uncultivated  ground, 
difmal  to  the.  eye,  itifpires  peeviihnefs  and  dif^ 
content  r  may  not  this  be  one  cailfe  of  the  harih 
manners  of  favages  ?  A  field  richly  ornamented, 
containing  beautiful  objeds  of  Various  kinds,  dif* 
(days,  in  full  luflre,  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deitj^ 
and  the  ample  proviilon  he  h^  mad^  for  our  hap 
pinefs ;  which  muft  fill  etery  fpedator  with  gra^ 
titude  to  his  Maker,  and  with  benevolence  to  hii 
fellow-cricatures.  Othei*  fine  arts  may  be  penrert- 
ed  to  excite  irregular,  and  even  viciovis,  emo* 
tions :  but  gardening,  which  inf|Mres  the  pureft 
and  mod:  refined  pleafures^  catlnot  but  promote 
every  good  affection.  The  gaiety  and  harmony 
of  mind  it  produocth,  inclining  the  fpe<^atorto 
communicate  his  fatisfadion  to  others,  and  to 
make  them  happy  as  he  hnnfelf  is,  tend  naturally 
to  eftabliOi  in  him  a  habit  of  humanity  and  bene^ 
volence  ♦. 

*  The  manafa£hires  of  CSk,  flax,  and  cotton,  in  thdr  ^efen 
advance  toward  pcrfcdion,  liiay  be  hdd  as  inferior  bitches  of 
the  fine  ansi  becaufe  their  prododxons  in  drcfs  and  in  fimiitait 
art  beantiful  like  ihofe  of  the  fine  arts,  and  infpire  gay  and-  kindly 
tmodcKis  favouriable  to  morality^  funilar  to  what  ajFc  jnffired  by  a 
|irdcn  ttf  pib£r  produfUon  of  ibe  fine  arts. 

It 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  fupprefs  a  certain  degree  of  en- 

thufiafm  when  we  refied  upon  the  advantages  of 

gardening  with  refped:  to  virtuous  education.     It 

is  in  early  youth  that  lading  impreflions  are  made; 

and  it  is  a  fad  truth,  that  by  the  dirtinefs  and  dif- 

order  of  many  colleges,    pent  within  narrow 

bounds  in  populous  cities,  the  youth  who  reiide 

there  are  familiarized  to  fuch  deformities,  and 

rendered  in  fome  degree  infenfible  to  the  elegant 

beauties  of  art  and  nature.     Would  not  every 

great  man  who  loves  his  country,  and  wifhes  his 

countrymen  to  make  a  figure,  be  zealous  to  re^* 

form  this  evil  ?    It  feems  to  me  far  from  an  exag« 

geration,  that  good  profeiTors  are  not  more  ef-» 

fential  to  a  coUege,  than  a  fpacious  garden,  fweet^ 

ly  ornamented,  but  without  any  thing  glaring  or 

bizarre,   fo  as  upon  the  whole  to  infpire  our 

youth  with  a  tafte  not  more  for  elegance  than  for 

fimplicity.     In  this  refped,  the  univerlity  of  Ox- 

ford  may  juftly  be  deemed  a  model. 

.  Having  finifhed  what  occurred  on  gardening,  I 
|)roceed  to  rules;  and  obfervations  that  more  pe- 
culiarly concern  architefture.  Archite(9:ure,  be- 
ing  an  ufeful  as  well  as  a  fine  art,  leads  us  to  dif-  , 
tinguiih  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  what  are  intended  for  utility 
jblely,  what  for  ornament  folely,  and  what  for 
both.  Buildings  intended  for  utility  folely,  fuch 
-as  detached  c^ces,  ought  in  every  part  to  coire^ 
fpond  precifely  to  that  intention «    The  leafb  de*« 
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viation  froiri  ufe,  though  contributing  to  orna- 
Inent)  will  be  difagreeable  ;  for  every  \vox\i  of  ufc 
being  confidered  as  a  means  to  arl  end,  its  per- 
fection as  a  means  is  the  capital  circumftance; 
and  every  other  beauty,  in  oppofition,   is  ne- 
glefted  as  improper.     In  things   again   intended 
for  ornament^  fuch  as  pillars,   obelifks,  trium- 
phal arches,  beauty  folely  ought  to  be  regarded: 
a  Heathen  temple  mud  be  confidered    as  merely 
ornamental ;  for  being  dedicated   to  fonie  deitvj 
and  not  intended  for  habitation,   it   is  fnfceptiblc 
of  any  figure  and  any  embelliflmient   that  fancy 
can  fuggeft:  and  beauty  require.     The  great  diffi- 
culty of  contrivance,  refpedts  buildings  that  arc 
intended  to  be  ufefUl  as  well   as    ornamental. 
Thefe  ends,  employing  different   and  often  opi 
polite  means,  are  feldom  united   in    perfedion- 
and  therefore  in  fuch  buildings   the    only  prafii* 
cable  method  is,  to  prefer  the  one  end  or  the  o- 
ther,  according  to  the  character  of  the  building: 
in  palaces,  and   other  buildings    fujficiently  ex- 
tenfive  to  admit  a  variety  of  ufeful    contrivance 
regularity  juftly  takes  the  lead  ;   but  in  dwelHng- 
houfes  that  are  too  fmall  for  variety  of  contri- 
vance, utility  ought  to  prevail,  negledling  re^ni- 
larity  as  far  as  it  (lands  in  oppofition   to  conve- 
nience. ^ 

Intrinfic  and  relative  beauty  being  founded  on 
different  principles,  muft  be  handled  feparately 
and  I  begin  witli  relative  beauty,  as  of  the  weat- 
.cr  importauQe. 

The 
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The  proportions  of  a  door,  are  determined  by 
the  ufe  to  which  it  is  deftined.  The  door  of  a 
dwelling-houfe,  which  ought  to  correfpond  to 
the  human  fize,  is  confined  to  feven  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  three ^  or  four  in  breadth. 
The  proportions  proper  for  the  door  of  .a  barn  or 
coach-houfe,  ^are  widely  different.  Another  con- 
fideration  enters :  to  ftudy  intrinfic  beauty  in  a 
coach-houfe  or  barn,  intended  merely  for  ufe, 
is  obvioully  improper :  but  a  dwelling-houfe 
may  admit  ornaments :  and  the  principal  door 
of  a  palace  demands  all  the  grandeur  that  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  foregoing  proportions  dictated  by 
utility ;  it  ought  to  be  elevated,  and  approached 
by  fteps ;  and  it  may  be  adorned  with  pillars  fup- 
porting  an  architrave,  or  in  any  other  beautiful 
manner.  The  door  of  a  church  ought  to  be 
wide,  in  order  to  afford  an  eafy  paflage  fbr  a  mul- 
titude :'  the  widenefs,  at  ^  the  fame  time,  regu- 
lates  the  height,  as  will  appear  by  and  by.  The 
fize  of  windows  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  room  they  ferve  with  light ;  for  if  the  a- 
pertures  be  not  fufiiciently  large  to  convey  light 
to  every  corner,  the  room  is  une(jually  lighted, 
which  is  a  great  deformity.  Steps  of  flairs  ought 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  with- 
out regarding  any  other  proportion  :  thefe  fteps 
accordingly  are  the  fame  in  large  and  in  fmall 
buildings,  becaufe  both  are  inhabited  by  men  of 
the  fame  fize. 

I  proceed  to  confider  intrinfic  beauty  blended 
Voi-,n*  Ff  witlx 
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with  that  which  is  relative.     A  cube   in  itfelf  is 
more  agreeable   than  a  parallel apipedon,   which 
will  conftantly  hold  in  fmall  figures  :    but  a  large 
building  in  the  form  of  a  cube,   appears  lumpift 
and  heavy;  while   the  other   figure,   fet  on  its 
fmaller  bafe,  is  by  its  elevation  more  agreeable; 
and  hence  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic    tower.    But 
fuppofing  that  a  parallelopipedon  is  deftinM  for 
a  dwelling-hopfe,   to  make  way  for  relative  beau- 
ty ;  we  immediately   perceive  that  utility  ought 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  ;  and  that   tliis  figure,  in- 
convenient by  its  height,  ought  to    be  fet  upon 
its  larger  bafe  ;  the  loftinefs  is  gone ;   but  that 
lofs  is  more  than  compenfated  by  additional  caih 
venience  ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  form  of  a  build- 
ing fpread  more  upon  the  ground  than  raifed  k 
height,  is  ahvays  preferred  for  a  dwelling-houfe* 
without  ej^cepting  even  the  moft  fump|iious  pa- 
lace. , 
With  refpecft  to  the  divifions  within,   utility 
Requires  that  the  rooms  ])e  reftangiilar ;  for  o- 
therwife  ^oid  fp^ces  will  be  left  of  no  ufe.    A 
hexagonal  figure  leaves  no  void  fpaces ;   but  then 
it  determines  the  rooms  to  be  all    of  one  fize 
,  \vhich  is  extremely  inconvenient.     A  cube  will  at 
flrft  be  pronounced  the  moft  agreeable  figure* 
and  this  may  hold  in  a  room  of  a  moderate  fize, 
But  in  a  very  large  room,  utility  requires  a  dif- 
ferent figure:    the  chief  convenience    of  a  great 
:room,   is  uncoqfined  motion,  which  directs  14s  to 
the  greateft  length  that  can  be  obtained  :   but  a 

&uarf 
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iquare  room  of  a  great  fize  is  inconvenient,  by 
removing  far  from  the  hand,  chairs  and  tables, 
which,  when  unemployed,  muft  be  ranged  along 
the  fides  of  the  room.  Utility  therefore  requires 
a  large  room  to  be  a  parallelogram :  this  figure, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  the  beft  calculated  for  re*- 
ceiving  light ;  becaufe,  to  avoid  crofs  lights,  all 
the  windows  ought  to  be  in  one  wall ;  and  if  the 
oppofite  wall  be  at  fuch  diftance  as  not  to  be  ful- 
ly lighted,  the  room  muft  be  obfcure.  The 
height  of  a  room  exceeding  nine  or  ten  feet,  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  utility ;  and  therefore  pro- 
portion is  the  only  rule  for  determining  the 
height  when  above  that  number  of  feet. 

As  all  artitts  who  deal  in  the  beautiful  are  nar 
turally  prone  to  entertain  the  eye,  they  hav^e  op- 
portunity to  exert  their  tafte  upon  palaces  and 
fumptuovis  buildings,  where,  as  above  obferved, 
intrinfic  beauty  ought  to  have  theafcendant  over 
that  which  is  relative.  But  fuch  propenfity  is 
unhappy  with  refpedl  to  private  dwelling-houfes ; 
becaufe  in  thefe,  relative  beauty  cannot  be  dif- 
played  in  any  perfeftion,  without  wounding  iur 
trinfic  beauty.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
great  variety  pf  form  in  a  fmall  houfe ;  and  in  an 
edifice  of  this  kind,  internal  convenience  has  not 
hitherto  been  happily  adjufted  to  external  regu- 
larity :  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  an  accurate  co- 
incidence here,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art-  And 
yet  architefts  always  fplit  upon  this  rock ;  for 
|hey  never  will  give  over  attempting  to  reconcile 
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thefe  two  incompatibles :  how  otherwife  Ihouk 
it  happen,  that  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  private 
dwelling-houfes,  there  is  not  one  to  be  found, 
that  is  generally  agreed  upon  as  a  good  pattern! 
The  unwearied  propenfity  to  make  a  houfe  regu- 
lar as  well  as  convenient,  forces  the  archited,  in 
ibme  articles,  to  facrifice  convenience  to  reguh- 
rity,  and  in  others,  regularity  to  convenience; 
and  accordingly  the  houfe,  which  turns  out  nei- 
ther regular  nor  convenient,  never  fails  to  dif- 
pleafe  :   the  faults  are  obvious,   and  the  difficultj 

of  doing  better  is  known  to  the  artilt  only  *. 

Nothing  ran  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
form  of  a  dwelling-houfe  ought  to  befuitedto 
the  climate;  and  yet  no  error  is  more  common, 
than  to  copy  in  Britain  the  form  of  Italian  houfes; 
pot  forgetting  even  thofe  parts  that  are  purpofely 
contrived  for  air,  -and  for  excluding  the  fun.  I 
ihall  give  one  or  two  inftances.  A  colonnade  a- 
long  the  fi'ont  of  a  building,  hath  a  fine  eflecl  in 
Greece  and  Italy*,  by  producing  coolnefs  and  ob- 
fcurity,  agreeable  properties  in  warm  and  lumi- 
nous climates :  but  the  cold  climate  of  Britain  is 
altogether  averfe  to  this  ornament ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  colonnade  can  never  be  proper  ^  in  this 
country,  unlefs  fopa  portico,  or  to  communi- 
cate with  a  detached  building.     Again,  a  logic 

^  *'  Houfes  arc  builr  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on.  Therc- 
f  foic  let  ufc  be  preferred  before  uniformiiy,  except  where  bofk 
f  f  {uay  ^  had.''  Lo,  Vcrulam,  effaj  4;. 
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Opening  the  houfe  to  the  north,  contrived  in  I- 
taly  for  gathering  cool  air,  is,  if  poflible,  ftrll 
more  improper  for  this  climate :  fcarce  endurable 
in  fummer,  it,  in  winter,  expofes  the  houfe  to 
the  bitter  blafts  of  the  north,  and  to  every  fhowet 
of  fnow  and  r^il. 

Having  faid  what  appisared  ndcefl^ry  upon  re- 
lative beauty^  the  next  Hep  is,  to  view  architec-^ 
ture  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  which  will  kad  us 
to  the  examination  of  fiich  buildings,  and  parts  of 
buildings,  as  are  calculated  folely  to  pleafe  the 
eye.  In  the  works  of  Natufe,  rich  arid  magnifi-* 
cent,  variety  prevails :  the  timid  hand  of  Art  is 
guided  by  rule  and  compafs*  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  fuch  works  of  Art  as  imitate  Nature,  the  great 
art  is,  to  hide  every  appearance  of  art ;  which  is 
done  by  avoiding  regularity,  and  indulging  varie-^ 
ty :  but  in  works  of  art  that  are  original,  and  not 
imitative,  fuch  as  architefture,  ftrift  regularity 
and  uniformity  ought  to  be  ftudied  fo  far  as  con-^ 
fiftent  with  utility. 

Proportion  is  not  lefs  agreeable  than  regularity 
and  uniformity ;  and  therefore  in  buildings  in*- 
tended  to  pleafe  the  eye,  they  are  all  equally  ef-** 
fentiah  By  many  writers  it  is  taken  foi*  granted^ 
that  in  all  the  parts  of  a  buildings  there  are  cer- 
tain ftridl  proportions  which  pleafe  the  eye  ;  pre^ 
cifely  as  in  found  there  afe  certain  ftrid:  propor- 
tions which  pleafe  the  ear;  and  that  in  both  the. 
flighteft  deviation  is  equally  difagreeable.  O- 
thei's  again  feem  to  relilH'more  a  comparifon  be- 

F  f  J  tween 
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tween  proportion  in  numbers  and  proportion  in 
quantity ;  and  hold  that  the  £uiie  proportions 
are  agreeable  in  both.    The  proportions,  fora- 
ample,  of  the  numbers  i6,  24,   and  36,  area- 
greeable  j  and  fo,  fay  they,  are  the  proportions 
of  a  room,  the  height  of  which  is  16  feet,  the 
breadth  24,  and  the  length  36.     This  point,  be- 
ing both  curious  and  ufeful,  will   be  examined 
by  the  reader  with  attention  and    impartiality. 
To  refute  the  notion  of  a  refemblance  between 
inulical  proportions  and  thofe  of  architedure,  it 
might  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the 
one  is  addreffed  to  tlie  ear,  the  other  to  the  eye; 
and  that  objects  of  diflercnt  fenfes  have  no  refem- 
blance, nor  indeed  any  relation  to  each  other. 
JBut  more  particularly,  what  plea&s    the  ear  in 
harmony,  is  not  the  proportion  of  the  firings  of 
the  inftrumeht,  but    of   the  founds   that  tbefc 
firings  produce  :   in  architefture,   on  the  contra- 
17,   it  is  the  proportion  of  different  quantities 
that  pleafes  the  eye,   without  the  leafl;  relation  to 
found.     Befide,  were  quantity  here   to  be  the 
fole  ground  of  comparifon,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
prefmne,  that  there  is  any  natural  analogy  be- 
tween the  proportions  that  pleafe  in   a  building, 
and  the  proportions  of  firings  that  produce  con- 
cordant founds.     Let  us  take  for  example  an  oc- 
tave, the  mod  complete  gf  all  concords;  this 
concord  is  produced  by  two  flring-s  of  the  fame 
tenfion  and  diameter,  and  as  to  length  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two  ;  and  I  know  not  that  this 
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proportion  will  be  agreeable  in  any  two  parts  ot 
a  building.  I  add^  that  concordant  notes  ar^ 
produced  by  wind-inftruments,  which,  as  to 
proportion,  appear  not  to  have  even  the  flightefl: 
rcfemblance  to  a  building* 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  notion,  inftituting 
a  coniparifon  between  proportion,  in  numbers 
and  proportion  in  quantity,  I  urge^  that  numbei* 
and  quantity  are  fo  diftinft  from  each  other,  as 
to  afford  no  probability  of  any  natural  relation 
between  them.  Quantity  is  a  real  quality  of  e- 
very  bo^y ;  number  is  not  a  real  quality,  but 
merely  an  idea  that  arifes  upon  viewing  a  plurali-' 
ty  of  things  in  fucceffion.  An  arithmetical  pro- 
portion is  agreeable  in  numbers;  but  have  we 
from  this  any  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  muft  alfo 
be  agreeable  in  quantity  ?  At  this  rate,  a  geo- 
metrical proportion,  and  many  others,  ought 
«lfo  to  be  agreieable  in  both*  A  certain  propor- 
tion may  coincide  in  both ;  and  among  an  eridleiS 
variety  of  proportions,  it  would  be  wonderful^ 
if  there  never  fhould  be  a  coincidence  t  one  ex-^ 
^miple  is  given  of  this  coincidence,  in  the  num- 
bers 1 6,  24,  and  36;  but  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  merely  accidental,  we  need  biit  reflect,  that 
the  fame  proportions  are  iiot  applicable  to  th^ 
external  figure  of  a  houfe,  and  far  lefs  to  a  eo-^ 
lumn. 

That  we  are  framed  by  "nature  to  relifh  proppr* 
tion  as  well  as  regularity,  is  indifputable ;  but 
that  agreeable  proportion,  like  concord  in  founds^ 
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is  confined  to  certain  prccife   meafures,   is  not 
warranted  by  experience  :  on  the    contrary,  wc 
learn  from  experience,  that  various  proportions 
are  equally  agreeable;    that  proportion  admits 
more  and  lefs ;  and  that  we  ar^e   not  fenfible  of 
difpropoi  tion    till  the   difference    between  the 
quantities  compared  become  the   moft  ftriking 
circumftance.     Colmnns  evidently  admit  differ- 
ent proportions,  equally  agreeable  ;  and  fo  do 
houfes,  rooms,  and  other  parts    of  a   building. 
This  opens  an  interefting   refl^dlion ;   which  is, 
That  the  foregoing  difference  between  concord 
and  proportion,  is  an  additional  inftance  of  that 
admirable  harmony  which  fubfifts  among  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  the  human  frame  :    the  ear  is  an 
accurate  judge  of  fduiids,  and  of  their  fmalleft  dif- 
ferences ;  and  that  concord  in   founds    fhould  be 
regulated  by  accurate  meafures,   is  perfeftly  well 
fuited  to  this  accuracy  of  perception  ;    the  eye  is 
more  uncertain  about  the  fize-  of  a  large  object 
than  of  one  that  is  fmall ;  and  in  different  fitua- 
tions  the  fame  objeft  appears  of  different  iizes. 
Delicacy  of  feeling  therefore  with  refpecft  to  pro- 
portion in  quantities,  would  be  an  ufelefs  quali- 
»ty;  and  it  is  much  better  ordered,   that   there 
ihould  be  fuch  a  latitude  with  refpeA  to  agree- 
able proportions,  as  to  correfpond  to   the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  eye  with  refpedt  to  quantity.    . 

But  ail  the  beautieg  of  this  fcene  are  not  yet 
difplay'd;  and  it  is  too  interefting  to  be  pafled 
over  in  a  curfory  view*     I  proceed  to   obferve, 
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that  to  make  the  eye  as  delicate  with  refpedl:  to 
proportion  as  the  ear  is  with  refpedt  to  concord, 
would  not  only  be  an  ufelef^  quality,  but  be  the 
fource  of  continual  paiji  and  uneafiilefs.  1  need 
go  no  farther  for  a  proof  than  the  very  room  I 
poflefs  at  prefent ;  for  every  Hep  I  take,  varies 
to  me,  in  appearance,  the  proportion  of  t;he 
length  and  breadth:  at  that  rate,  I  Ihould  not  be 
happy  but  in  one  precife  fpot,  where  the  prppor- 
tion  appears  agreeable.  Let  me  further  obferve, 
that  it  would  be  fingular  indeed,  to  find  in  the 
nature  of  man,  any  two  principles  in  perpetual 
oppofition  to  each  other  c  which  would  precifely 
be  the  cafe,  if  proportion  were  circumfcribed 
like  concord ;  for  it  would  exclude  all  but  one 
of  thofe  proportions  that  utility  requires  in  dif- 
ferent buildings,  and  in  diiierent  parts  of  the 
fame  building. 

It  is  ludicrbvis  to  obferve  writers  acknowled- 
ging the  neceflity  of  accurate  proportions,  and 
yet  differing  widely  about  them.  Laying  afide 
reafoning  and  philofophy,  one  fad  univerfally  a- 
gi-eed  on  ought  to  have  undeceived  them,  that 
the  fame  proportions  which  pleafe  in  a  model  are 
not  agreeable  in  a  large  building ;  a  room  48  feet 
in  length  and  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well 
proportioned;  but  a  room  12  feet  wide  and 
high  and  24  long,  approaches  to  a  gallery. 

Perrault,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  *,  is  the  only  author  who  runs  to  the 
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oppofite  extreme ;  maintaining,  that  the  differ- 
ent proportions  aifigned  to  each  order  of  columns 
are  arbitrary,  and  that  the  beauty  of  thefe  propor- 
tions is  entirely  the  efFeft  of  cuflom.  This  be- 
wrays ignorance  of  human  nature,  which  evi- 
dently  delights  in  proportion,  as  well  as  in  regu- 
larity, order,  aiid  propriety.  But  without  any 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  a  fingle  reflec- 
tion might  have  convinced  him  of  his  err^r ;  that 
if  thefe  proportions  had  not  originally  been  agree- 
able, they  could  not  have  been  eftabliflied  bycu- 
ftom :  if  a  thing  be  univerfal,  it  muft  be  na- 
tural. 

To  illuftrate  the  prefent  point,  I  fhall  add  a 
few  examples  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  different  pro- 
portions. In  a  fumptuous  edifice,  the  capital 
rooms  ought  to  be  l^rge,  for  other  wife  they  will 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  building: 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  very  large  room  is 
improper  in  a  fmall  houfe.  But  in  things  thus 
related,  the  mind  requires  not  a  precife  or  fingle 
proportion,  rejetting  all  others ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, many  different  proportions  are  made  equally 
\velcome.  It  is  only  when  a  proportion  becomes 
loofe  and  diftant,  that  the  agreeablenefs  abates, 
and  at  laft  vanilheth.  In  all  buildings  according- 
ly, we  find  rooms  of  difierent  proportions  equal- 
ly agreeable,  even  where  the  proportion  is  not 
influenced  by  utility.  With  refpedt  to  the  height 
of  a  room,  the  proportion  it  ought  to  bear  to  the 
length  and  breadth,  is  extremely  arbitrary  j  and 

it 
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it  cannot  he  othierwife,  confidering  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  eye  as  to  the  height  of  a  room,  when 
it  exceeds  17  or  18  feet.  In  columns  again,  e- 
ven  architefts  muft  confefs,  that  the  proportion 
of  hei^t  and  thickneft  varies  betwixt  8  diame- 
ters and  10,  and  that  every,  proportion  between 
thefe  two  extremes  is  agreeable.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  muft  certainly  be  a  further  variation 
of  proportion,  depending  on  the  lize  of  the  co- 
lumn :  a  row  of  columns  i  o  feet  high,  and  a  row 
twice  that  height,  require  different  proportions : 
the  intercolumniations  muft  alfo  difter  in  propor- 
tion according  to  the  height  of  the  row. 

Proportioti  of  parts  is  not  only  itfelf  a  beauty, 
but  is  infeparably  connedled  with  a  beauty  of  the 
higheft  relifli,  that  of  concord  or  harmony;  which 
will  be  plain  from  what  follows.  A  room  of 
which  the  parts  are  all  finely  adjufted  to  each  o- 
ther,  ftrikes  us  with  the  beauty  of  proportion. 
It  ftrikes  us  at  the  fame  time  M'ith  a  piealure  far 
fuperior:  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  height, 
the  windows,  raife  each  of  them  feparately  an 
emotion  :  thefe  emotions  are  fimilar ;  and  though 
faint  when  felt  feparately,  they  produce  in  con- 
jundlion  the  emotion  of  concord  or  harmony, 
wliich  is  extremely  pleafant  *.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  length  of  a  room  far  exceeds 
the  breadth,  the  mind  comparing  together  parts 
fo  intimately  conneded,  immediately  perceives 

*  Chap.  2,  part  4. 
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a  difagreement  or  difproportion  which  difgufts^ 
But  this  is  not  all :  viewing  them  feparately,  dif- 
ferent emotions  are  produced,  that  of  grandeur 
from  the  great  length,  and  that  of  me^inefs  or 
littlenefs  from  the  fmall  breadth,  which  in  union 
are  difagreeable  by  their  difcordance .  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  long  gallery,  however  convenient  for  ex- 
ercife,  is  not  an  agreeable  figure  of  a  room  ;  we 
confider  it,  like  a  flable,  as  def lined  for  ufe,  and 
exped  not  that  in  any  other  refpedt  it  Ihould  be 
agreeable  *. 

Regularity  and  proportion  are  eflential  in 
buildings  deftined  chiefly  or  folely  to  pleafe  the 
eye,  becaufe  they  are  the  means  to  produce  in- 
triiific  beauty'.  But  a  fkilful  ai*tifl:  will  not  con- 
fine  his  view  to  regularity  and  proportion :  he 
will  alfo  ftudy  congruity,  'which  is  perceived 
when  the  form  and  ornaments  of  a  flrudlure  are 
fuited  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  appointed. 
The  fenfe  of  congruity  didates  the  following  rule, 
That  every  building  ought  to  have  an  exprefSon 
correfponding  to  its  deltination.  A  palace  ought 
to  be  fuiriptuous  and  grand  ;  a  private  dwelling) 
neat  and  modeft ;  a  play-houfe,  gay  and  fplendidj 

•  A  covered  paiTagc  connc^g  a  wifttq*  garden  with  the  dwcl- 
ling-houfe,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  walking  in  bad  weaihv 
much  better  than  a  gallery.  A  flight  roof  fupported  by  rallan 
would  be  fufRcient,  and  the  fpaccs  between  the  pillars  fiUcd  witk 
evergreens,  fo  as  10  exclude  wind* 

and 
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and  a  monument;  gloomy  and  melancholy  *.     A 
Heathen  temple  has  a  double  deftination :   it  is 
confidered  chiefly  as  a  houfe  dedicated  to  fome 
divinity  ;  and  in  that  refped:  it  ought  to  b?  grand, 
'elevated,  and  magnificent :   it  is  confidered  alfo 
as  a  place  of  worlhip ;  and  in  that  refpedl  it  ought 
to  be  fomewhat  dark  or  gloomy,  becaufe  dimnefs 
produces  that  tone  of  mind  which  is  fuited   to 
humility  and  devotion.     A  Chriftian  church  is  not 
confidered  to  be  a  houfe  for  the  Deity,  but  mere- 
ly a  place  of  worfliip;    it  ought  therefore  to  be 
decent  and  plain,  -  without  much  ornament :  a  fi- 
tuation  ought  to  be  chdfen,  humble  and  retired; 
becaufe  the  congregation,  during  worfliip,  ought 
to  be  humble,  and  difengaged  from  the  world. 
Columns,  befide  their  chief  deftination  of  being 
fupports,  contribute  to  that  peculiar  expreffion 
which  the  deftination  of  a  building  requires  :   co- 
lumns of  different  proportions,  ferve  to  expreft 
loftinefs,  lightnefs,  ^c.  ^as  well  as  ftrength.   Sir 
tuation  alfo  may  contribute  to  expreffion:  con- 
veniency  regulates  the  fituationof  a  private  dwel- 
ling-houfc ;  but,  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  ol>- 

/ 

•  A  houfe  for  the  poor  ought  to  have  an  appearance  fbitcd  to 
its  deftination*  The  new  hofpitd  in  Paris  for  foundlings,  errg 
^gamft  this  rule ;  for  it  has  more  the  air  of  a  palace  than  of  a  ho- 
fpital.  Propriety  and  convenience  ought  to  be  fludicd  in  lodgin^g 
the  indigent ;  but  in  fuch  boufcs  fplendor  and  magniificencc  arc 
out  of  all  rule.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  naked  flatuc  or  pi^urc, 
ff  f  rce  decent  any  where^^  is  in  a  church  intolerable. 
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ferve  *,  the  fituation  of  a  palace  ought  to  be 
lofty. 

And  this  leads  to  a  queftion,  Whether  the  t 
tuation,  where  there  happens  to   be  no  choice, 
ought,  in  any  meafui'e,  to  regulate  the  form  of 
tlie  edifice  ?     The  connediion  between  a  great 
houfe  and  the  neighbouring  fields,  though  not 
extremely  intimate,  demands  however  fome  con- 
gruity.     It  would,  for  example,   difpleafe  us  to 
find  an  elegant  building  thrown  away  upon  a 
wild  uncultivated  country :  congruity  requires  a 
poliihed  field  for  fuch  a  building;   and  befide  the 
pleafure  of  congruity,  the  fpedator  is  fcnfible  of 
the  pleafure  of  concordance  from  the  fimilarity  of 
the  emotions  produced  by  the  two  objeds.    The 
old  Gothic  form  of  building  feems  well  fuited  to 
the  rough  uncultivated  regions  where  it  was  in- 
vented :  the  only  miftake  was,  the  transferring 
this  form  to  the  fine  plains  of  France  and  Italy, 
better  fitted  for  buildings  in  the   Grecian  tafte; 
but  by  refining  upon  the  Gothic  form,    every 
thing  pofliible  has  been  done,  to  reconcile  it  to  its 
new  fituation.     The  profufe  variety  of  wild  and 
grand  objeds  about  Inverary,  denianded  a  houfe 
in  the  Gothic  form ;  and  every  one  niutt  approve 
the  tafte  of  the  proprietor,  in  adjufting  fo  finely, 
;is  he  has  done,  the  appearance  of  his   houfe  to 
that  of  the  country  where  it  is  placed. 

The  external  ftrudtur^  of  a  great  houfe,  leadi 

•  Chap.  10. 
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naturally  to  its  internal  ftrudure.  A  large  and 
fpacious  room,  which  is  the  firft  that  commonly 
receives  us,  feems  a  bad  contrivance  in  feveral 
refpeds.  In  the  firft  place,  when  immediately 
from  the  open  air  we  ftep  into  fuch  a  room,  it* 
iize  in  appearance  is  diminilhed  by  contrail:  it 
looks  little  compared  with  the  great  canopy  the 
fkyr  In  the  next  place,  when  it  recovers  itsgran* 
deur,  as  it  foon  doth,  it  gives  a  diminutive  ap- 
pearance to  the  reft  of  the  houfe :  pafling  from 
it,  every  apartment  looks  little.  This  room 
therefore  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  fwoln 
commencement  of  an  epic  poem, 

Bella  per  Emadiios  plufc^ua^i  civilia  campos. 

in  the  third  place,  by  its  fituation  it  ferves  on- 
-  ly  for  a  waiting-room,  and  a  pafFage  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments;  inliead  of  being  referved,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  for  entertaining  company:  ^ 
great  room,  which  enlarges  the  mind,  and  gives 
a  cert;ain  elevation  to  the  fpirits,  is  deftined  by 
nature  for  converfation.  Rejeding  therefore 
this  form,  I  take  a  hint  from  the  climax  in  wri- 
ting for  another  form  that  appears  more  fuitable: 
a  handfome  portico,  proportioned  to  tlie  fize  and 
fafhion  of  the  front,  leads  into  a  waiting-room  of 
a  lar'ger  fizp  :  and  this  to  the  great  room,  all  by 
a  progreflion  from  fmall  to  great.  If  the  houfe 
be  very  large,  there  may  be  fpace  for  the  follow-: 
llig  fui^  of  rqoms^  firft,  a  portico;  fecond,  a 
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paflage  within  the  houfe,  bounded  by  a  double 
row  of  columns  fconnedled  by  arcades ;  third,  an 
ocSagon  room,  or  of  any  other  figure,  about  the 
centre  of  the  building  5  and,  laftdy,  the  great 
room. 

A  double  row  of  windows  rnuft  be  difagrec- 
able  by  diftributing  the  light  unequally  :  the  fpace 
in  particular  between  the  rows  is  always  gloomy. 
For  this  reafon,  a  room  high  in  the  roof,  whid 
cannot  be  conveniently  ferved  by  a  fingle  row, 
ought  regularly  to  be  lighted  from  the  top.  Ar- 
tifts  have  generally  an  inclination  to  form  the 
great  room  into  a  double  cube,  even  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a  double  row  of  windows. 
They  are  pleafed  with  the  regularity,  overlook- 
ing that  it  is  mental  only,  and  not  vifible  to  the 
eye,  which  feldom  can  diftinguifh  between  th^ 
height  of  24  feet  and  that  of  30  *. 

Qf  all  the  emotions  that  can  be  raifed  by  archj- 
tefture,  grandeur  is  that  which  has  the  greateft 
influence  on^the  mind ;  and  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  chief  ftudy  of  the  artift,  to  raife  this  emo- 
tion in  great  buildings  deftin'd  to  pleafe  the  eye. 
But  .as  grandeur  depends  partly  on  fize,  it  feems 
fo  far  unlucky  for  architedlure,  that  it  is  govern- 

•  One  who  has  nor  gWm  peculiar  attention  Will  fcarcc  imagine 
Bbw  imperfect  our  jiw'gtment  is  about  diflances,  without  experi- 
cncc.  Our  looks  being  generally  dircftcd  to  obje^  open  the 
ground  arouad  us^  we  judge  tolerably  well  of  horizontal  dihances: 
but  feldom  having  occafipn  to  look  upward  in  a  perpendicular  lioci 
M(i  fcarcc  can  form  any  judgement  of  fiich  diftances. 
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cd  by  regularity  and  proportion,  which  never 
deceive  the  eye  by  making  objeds  appear  larger 
than  they  are  in  reality ;  fuch  deception,  as  abovd 
obfervcd  in  the  preferit  chapter,  is  never  found 
but  with  fome  remarkable  difproportion  of  parts. 
Btit  though  regularity  arid  proportion  contribute 
nothing  to  grandeur  fofar  as  that  emotion  depends 
on  fize,  they  in  a  different  refped  contribute 
greatly  to  it,  as  has  been  explained  above  *i 

Next  of  ornaments,  which  contribute  to  give  . 
buildings  a  peculiar  expreflion.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  a  building  can  regularly  admit 
any  ornament  but  what  is  uleful,  or  at  lead  has 
that  appearance.  But  confidering  the  double  aim 
of  architedlure,  a  fine  as  well  as  an  ufeful  art j 
there  is  no  good  reafon  why  ornaments  may  not 
be  added  to  pleafe  the  eye  without  any  relati9ii 
toufe.  This  liberty  is  allowed  in  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  gardening,  and  why  not  in  architefture 
confidered  as  a  fine  art  ?  A  private  dwelling- 
houfe,  it  is  true,  and  other  edifices  where  ufe  is 
the  chief  aim,  admit  not  regularly  any  ornament 
but  what  has  the  appearance,  at  lead,  of  ufe  : 
but  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  build- 
ings intended  chiefly  or  folely  for  Ihow,  may  be 
highly  ornamentcJd. 

This  fuggefts  a  divifion  of  ornaments  into  three 
kinds,  viz.  ornaments  that  are  beautiful  without 
relation  to  ufe,  fuch  as  ftatues^  vafes,  baflb  or 

•  Vol.  I.  page  315. 
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alto  relievo  t    next,    things    in  themfelves  not 
beautiful,    but  poffefling  the   beauty   of  utility 
by  impofing  on  the  fpeilator,  and  appearing  to  be 
of  ufe ;  blind  windows  for  example :  the  third 
kind  is,  where  the   thing  is   in   itfelf  beautiful, 
and  alfo  takes  on  the  appearance  of  ufe ;  the  cafe 
of  a  pilafter.     With  refpedt  to  the  firft,   we  natu- 
rally require  that  a  ftatue  be  fo  placed  as  to  be 
feen  in  every  direction,  and  examined  at  different 
diftances.     Statues  therefore  are   properly  intro- 
duced to  adorn  the  great  flair  that  leads  to  the 
principal  door  of  a  palace,  or  to  leflen  the  void 
between  pillars •     B\M  a  niche  in    the   external 
front  is  an  improper  place,  for  a  ftatue  :   and  a- 
gainft  placing  them  upon  the  roof,    or  upon  the 
top  of  the  walls,  there  is  an  additional  reafon, 
that  their  ticklilh  fituation  gives  pain,  as  if  they 
were  in  hazard  of  tumbling  down.       To  adorn 
the  top  of  a  wall  with  a  row  of  vafes,  is  an  un- 
happy conceit,  by  placing  a  thing  of  ufe  where  it 
cannot  be  of  any  ufe.     As  to  carvings  upon  the 
external  furface  pf  a  building,  termed  baU^o  relie- 
vo ^vhen  flat,  and  alto  relievo  wjien  prominent, 
I  obferve,  that  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  gar- 
dening, contradictory  expreflions  ought  to  be  a- 
voided.     Now  firmnefs  and  folidity   being  the 
proper  expreflions  of  a  pedeftal,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, lightnefs  and  delicacy  of  carved  work,  the 
pedeftal,  \v^hether  of  a  column  or   of  a  ftatue, 
ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented  :   the  ancients 
never  ventured  any  bolder  ornament  than  the 

baffo- 
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baflb-felievo.  With  fefpeft  to  ornaments  of  the 
fecond  kind,  it  is  an  egregious  blunder,  to  con- 
trive them  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  ufelefs .  A 
blind  window  therefore,  when  neceflary  for  re- 
gularity, ought  to  be  fo  dilguifed,  as  to  appear 
a  i-eal  window  :  if  it  appear  without  difguife,  it 
is  difguftful  as  a  vain  attempt  to  fupply  the  want 
of  invention;  it  fliows  the  irregularity  in  a  ftrong- 
er  light,  by  fignifying  that  a  window  ought  to  be 
there  in  point  of  regularity^  but  that  the  archi- 
teft  had  not  Ikill  fuiEcient  to  coiineft  external  re- 
gularity with  internal  convenience.  As  to  the 
third,  it  is  an  error  to  fink  pilafters  fo  far  into  the 
wall  as  to  remove,  totally  or  moftly,  the  ap- 
pearance of  ufe. 

From  ornaments  in  general,  we  defcend  to  a 
pillar,  the  chief  ornament  in  great  buildings. 
The  deftination  of  a  pillar  ii  to  fupport,  really 
or  in  appearance,  another  part,  termed  the  en-- 
tablature.  With  refpedlto  the  form  of  this  orna- 
ment, I  obferve,  that  a  circle  is  a  more  agree- 
able figure  than  a  fquare,  a  globe  than  a  cube, 
and  a  cylinder  than  a  parallelopipedon.  This  laft, 
in  the  language  of  architecture,  is  faying  that  a 
column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a  pilafter ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  all 
other  circumftances  being  equal :  another  reafon 
concurs,  that  a  column  annexed  to  a  wall,  which 
is  a  plain  furface,  makes  a  greater  tariety  than  a 
pilafter.  There  is  an  additional  reafon  for  re- 
jecting pilafters  in  the  external  front  of  a  building, 
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arifing  from  a  principle  unfolded  above  *,  viz» 
a  remarkable  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man,  to 
advance  every  thing  to  its  perfeAion  as  well  as  to 
its  conclufion.  If,  for  example,  I  fee  a  thing  ob- 
feurely  in  a  dim  light,  and  by  disjointed  parts, 
this  tendency  prompts  me,  out  of  the  disjointed 
parts  to  compofe  an  entire  whole  :  I  fuppofe  it 
to  be,  for  example,  a  horfe ;  and  my  eye-fight 
being  obedient  to  this  conjediure,  I  immediately 
perceive  a  horfe,  almoft  as  diftinftly  as  in  day- 
light. This  principle  is  applicable  to  the  cafe  in 
hand.  The  rxyod  fuperb  front,  at  a  great  di- 
ftance,  appears  a  plain  furface :  approaching  gra- 
dually, we  begin  to  perceive  inequalities :  thefe 
inequalities,  whei)  we  advance  a  few  fleps  more, 
take  on  the  appearance  of  pillars ;  but  whether 
round  or  fquare,  we  are  uncertain  :  our  curiofity 
anticipating  our  progrefs,  cannot  reft  in  fufpenfe: 
being  prompted  by  the  forefaid  tendency  to  fup- 
pofe the  moft  complete  pillar,  or  that  which  is 
the  moft  agreeable  to  the  eye,  we  immediately 
perceive,  or  feeni  to  perceive,  a  numbfer  of  co- 
lumns ;  if  upon  a  near  approach  we  find  pilaften 
only,  the  difappointment  makes  thefe^  pilaften 
appear  difagreeable ;  when  abftradted  from  that 
circumftance,  they  would  only  have  appeared 
fomewhat  lefs  agreeable.  But  as  this  deception 
cannot  happen  in  the  inner  front  inclofinga  court, 
I  fee  nor^afon  for  excluding  pilafters  there,  when 


♦  Chap.  8. 
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there  h  any  reafon  for  preferring  them  before  co- 
lumns . 

With  refpeft  now  to  the  parts  of  a  column,  a 
bare  uniform  cylinder,  without  a  capital,  ap- 
pears naked;  and  without  a  bafe,  appears  too 
tickliflily  placed  to  ftand  firm  *  :  it  ought  there- 
fore to  have  fome  finiihing  at  the  top  aqd  at  the 
bottom.  Hence  the  three  chief  parts  of  a  co- 
Ivunn,  the  fhaft,  tlie  bafe,  and  the  capital.  Na* 
ture  undoubtedly  requires  proportion  among 
thefe  parts,  but  it  admits  variety  of  proportion. 
I  fufpeft  that  the  proportions  in  ufe  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  fome  degree  by  the  human  figure ;  the 
capital  being  conceived  as  the  head,  the  .  bafe  as 
the  feet.  With  refpeft  to  the  bafe,  indeed,  the 
principle  of  utility  interpofes  to  vary  it  from  the 
human  figure :  the  bafe  muft  be  fo  proportioned 
to  the  whole,  as  to  give  the  column  the  appear- 
aace  of  (lability. 

We  find  three  orders  of  columns  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corin- 
thian, diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  de^ 
ftinatlon  as  well  as  by  their  ornaments.  It  has 
been  warmly  difputed,  whether  any  new  order 
can  be  added  to  thefe  ;  fome  hold  the  affirmative, 
and  give  for  inftances  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  : 
others  deny,  and  maintain  that  thefe  properly  are 

•  A  column  without  a  bafe  is  difagrccable,  bccaufe  it  fccnis  in 
a  tottering  condition;  yet  a  tree  without  a  bafe  is  agreeable;  an(j 
the  reafon  is,  that  we  know  it  to  be  firmly  rooted.  This  obfer- 
f  ation  fhows  bow  much  laftc  is  governed  by  reafon. 
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not  diftind  orders,  but  only  the  original  orden 
with  fome  flight  variations.  Among  writers  who 
do  not  agree  upon  any  ftandard  for  diftinguiihing 
the  different  orders  from  each  other,  this  difpute 
can  never  have  an  end.  Ail  I  can  find  of  any  im- 
portance with  refpeift  to  thi§  difpute,  is  what  fol- 
lows. 

The  only  circumftances  that  can  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguiili  one  order  from  another,  are  the  fonn 
of  the  column,  and  its  deftination.     To  make  the 
firft  a  diltinguifhing  mark,  without  regard  to  the 
other,  would  multiply  thefe  orders  ^vithoutend; 
for  colour  is  not  more  fufceptible    of  different 
ihades,  than  a  column  is  of  different  forms.     De- 
ftination is  more  limited,  as  it  leads  us  to  diftin- 
guilh  columns  into  three  kinds  or    qrders ;  one 
plain  and  ftrong,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
plain  and  mafly  buildings ;  one  delicate  and  grace- 
ful, for  fupporting  buildings  of  that  charaftei;; 
and  between  thefe  a  third,  for  fupporting  build- 
ings of  a   mixed   charadter.      This    diftinclion, 
which  regards  the  different  purpofes  to  which  a 
column  may  be  apply'd,  is  not  naturally  liable  to 
any  objeftion,  confidering  that  it    tends  alfo  to 
regulate  the  form,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  or? 
naments,  of  a  column.     A  more  minute  diftincr 
tion  would  be  of  little  ufe,  and,  if  attempted, 
would  admit  variety  without  any  limit ;   fpr  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  foregoing  diyifion,  there 
can  be  no  good  reafop  for  adcling  a  fq^irth  orr 
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der,    more  than  a  fifth,    a  fixth,  &c.  without 
end. 

To  illuftrate  this  dodlrine,  I  make  the  following 
obfervation.  If  we  regard  deftination  only,  the 
Tufcan  is  of  the  fame  order  with  the  Dbric,  and 
the  Compofite  with  the  Corinthian ;  but  if  we  re- 
gard form  merely,  they  are  of  different  orders. 

The  ornaments  of  thefe  three  orders  ought  to  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  make  them  look  like  what  they 
are  intended  for.  Plain  and  ruftic  ornaments 
would  be  not  a  little  difcordant  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  ornaments  fvveet 
and  delicate  not  lefs  fo  with  the  ftrength  of  the 
Doric.  For  this  reafon,  I  cannot  be  altogether 
fatisfied  with  the  ornaments  of  this  laft-mentioncd 
order :  if  they  be  not  too  delicate,  they  are  at 
leaft  too  much  mpltipUed  for  a  pillar  in  which 
the  character  of  utility  prevails  over  that  of  beau- 
ty. The  cro^vding  of  ornaments  would  be  more 
fufferable  in  any  column  of  an  oppofite  charader. 
But  this  is  a  flight  objedion,  and  I  wilh  I  could 
think  the  fame  of  what  follows.  The  Corinthian 
order  has  been  the  favourite  of  two  thoufand 
years,  and  yet  I  cannot  force  myfelf  to  relifh  it5 
capital.  The  invention  of  this  florid  capital  is  a- 
fcribed  to  the  fculptor  Callimachus,  who  bor^ 
rowed  the  hint  from  a  plant  Acanthus ^  growing 
round  the  baflcet  placed  accidentally  xipqn  it ;  and 
in  fact  t;he  capital  under  confideration  reprefents 
pretty  accurately  a  bafls:et  fo  ornamented.  This 
pbjeft,  or  its  imitation  in  ftone,  placed  upon  a 
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pillar,  may  look  well ;  but  to  make  it  the  capital 

of  a  pillar  intended  to  fupport  a  building,  muft 

give  this  pillar  an  appearance  inconfiftent  with 

its  deftination :  an  Acanthus,  or  any  tender  plant, 

may  require  fupport,  but  is  altogether  infuffi- 

cient  to  fupport  any  thing  heavier  than  a  bee  or 

a  butterfly.      This  capital  mud   alfo   bear  the 

weight  of  another  objedlion :   to  reprefent  a  vine 

wreathing  round  a  column  with  its  root  feeming' 

Jy  in  the  ground,  is  natural ;  but  to  reprefent  an 

Acanthus,  or  any  plant,  as  growing  on  the  top  of 

a  column,  is  \innatural.    The  elegance  of  this 

capital  did  probably  at  firft  draw  a  vail  over  its 

impropriety ;  and  now  by  long  ufe  it  lia^  gained 

an  eftablifhment,  refpeded  by  every  artitt.     Sud 

is  the  force  of  cuflom,  even  in  contradiftion  to 

nature ! 

It  will  not  be  gaining  much  ground  to  urge, 
that  the  bafket,  or  vafe  if  it  be  infifted  on,  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  the  capital,  and  that  the  (tens 
and  leayes  of  the  plant  are  to  be  confidered  as  or- 
naments merely ;  for,  excepting  a  plant,  nothing 
can  be  a  more  improper  fupport  for  a  great  build- 
ing than  a  balket  or  vafe  even  of  the  firmeft  con- 
texture. 

With  refpedl  to  buildings  of  every  fort,  one 
rule,  didtated  by  utility,  is,  that  they  be  firm  and 
ftable.  Another  rule,  didated  by  beauty,  is,  that 
they  alfo  appear  fo  to  the  eye  :  for  evej7  thing 
that  appears  tottering,  and  in  hazard  of  tumbling 
^own,   produceth  in  the  fpedlator  the  painful 

emotion 
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emotion  of  fear,  inftead  of  the  pleafant  emotion 
of  beauty;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  the  great  care 
of  the  artift,  that  every  part  of  his  edifice  appear 
to  be  well  fupported,      Procopius,  defcribing 
the  church  of  St  Sophia  in  Conflantinople,  one 
of  the  wonders  ©f  the  world,  mentions  with  ap- 
probation a  part  of  the  fabric  placed  above  the 
eaft  front  in  form  of  a  half-moon,  fo  contrived  as 
to  infpire  both  fear  and  admiration.     For  though, 
fays  he,  it  be  perfedly  well  fupported,  yet  it 
is  fufpended  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  it  were  to 
tumble  down  the  next  moment.     This  conceit  is 
a  fort  of  falfe  wit  m  architecture,  which  men 
would  naturally  be  fond  of  in  the  infancy  of  the 
fine  arts.     A  round  jutting  out  from  an  angle  in 
the  uppermoft  ftory  of  an  old  Gothic  tower,  is  a 
witticifm  of  the  fame  kind. 

To  fucceed  in  allegorical  or  emblematic  orna«r ' 
ments,  is  no  flight  effort  of  genius ;  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  difpofe  them  fo  in  a  building 
as  to  produce  any  good  effedl.  The  mixing  them 
with  realities,  makes  a  miferable  jumble  of  truth 
andfidtion*.  In  a  baflb-relievo  on  Antonin's 
pillar,  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  a  Chriftian 
Jegion,  is  exprefled  by  joining  to  the  group  of 
foldiers  a  rainy  Jupiter,  with  water  in  abundance 
running  from  his  head  and  beard.  De  Piles, 
fond  of  the  conceit,  carefully  informs  his  reader, 
fhat  he  muft  not  take  this  for  a  real  Jupiter,  but 

9  ?fc  ch»p.  ao,  fcS.  5. 
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for  a  fymbol  which  among  the   Pagans  fignified 
rain ;   he  never  once  confiders,  that  a  fymbol  or 
emblem  ought  not  to  make  part   of  a  group  re- 
prefenting  real  objects  or  real  events,  but  be  fo 
detached,  as  even  at  firft  view  to  appear  an  em- 
blem.    But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  chief  point: 
every  emblem  ought  to  be  reje<3ed   that  is  not 
clearly  expreffive  of  its  meaning ;   for  if  it  be  in 
any  degree  obfcure,    it  never   can    be  relilhed. 
The  temples  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Virtue  in 
the  gardens  of  Stow,  appear  not  at  firft  view  em- 
blematical ;  and  when  we  are  informed  that  they 
are  fo,  it  is  not  eafy  to  gather  their   meaning; 
the  fpedator  fees  one  temple  in  full  repair,  ano- 
ther in  ruins ;  but  without  an  explanatory  infcrip- 
tion,  he  may  guefs,  but  cannot  be  certain,  that 
the  former  being  dedicated  to  Ancient  Virtue, 
the  latter  to  Modern  Virtue,    are  intended  a  fa- 
tire  upon  the  prefent  times.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  trite  emblem,  like  a  trite  fimile,  is  difguftful* 
Nor  ought  an  emblem  more  than  a  filiiile  to  be 
founded  on  low  or  fs^miliar  objefts  ;  for  if  the  ob- 
jeds  be  not  agreeable,  as  well  as  their  meaning, 
the  emblem  upon  the  whole  will  not  be  relilhed, 
A  room  in  a  dwelling-houfe  containing  a  monu- 
ment to  a  deceafed  friend,  is  dedicated   to  Me- 
lancholy :  it  has  a  clock  that  flrikes  every  minute, 
to  fignify  how  fwiftly  time  pafles — upon  the  mo- 
»ument,  weeping  figures  and  other  hackney 'd  oi^ 

♦  Sec  chap.  9. 
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^  uaments  commonly   found   tlpon    tomb-ftones, 

^i  with  a  ftuff'd  raven  in  a  corner — verfes  on  death, 

ii  and  other  ferious  fubjefts,  infcribed  all  around. 

3,:   The  objedts  are  too  familiar,  and  the  artifice  too 

jj   apparent,  to  produce  the  intended  effedt. 

4        The  ftatue  of  Mofes  ftriking  a  rock  from  which 

fit    water  adlually  iffues,  is  alfo  in  a  f^lfe  tafte ;  for 

f;    it  is  mixing  reality  with  reprefentation.     Mofes 

I    himfclf  may  bring  water  out  of  the  rock,  but 

this  miracle  is  too  much  for  his  ftatue.     The 

fame  objedion  lies  againft  a  cafcade  where  we  fee 

the  ftatue  of  a  water-god  pouring  out  of  his  urn 

real  ^vater. 

I  am  more  doubtful  whether  the  fame  objec- 
tion lies  againft  employing  ftatues  of  animals  as 
fupports,  thatof  a  Negro,  for  example,  fupport- 
ing  a  dial,  ftatues  of  fifli  fupporting  a  bafon  of 
water,  Termes  fupporting  a  chimney-piece  ;  for 
Avhen  a  ftone  is  ufed  as  a  fuppor't,  where  is  the 
incongruity,  it  will  be  faid,  to  cut  it  into  the 
form  of  an  animal?  But  leaving  this  doubtful, 
another  objection  occurs.  That  fuch  defigns  muft 
in  fome  meafure  be  difagreeable  to  the  fpedlator, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  pain  they  give  to  a  fen- 
fitive  creature. 

It  is  obferved  above  of  gardening,  that  it  con- 
tributes to  reftitude  of  manners,  by  infpiring 
gaiety  and  benevolence.  I  add  another  obferva- 
tion.  That  both  g*ardening  and  architefture  con- 
tribute to  the  fame  end,  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for 
jjeatnefs  and  elegance.    In  Scotland,  the  regulaT 
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rity  and  polifh  even  of  a  turnpike-road  has  fomc 
influence  of  this  kind  upon  the  low  people  in  the 
neighbourhood .  They  become  fond  of  regularity 
andneatncfs;  which  is  difplay'd,  firft  upon  their 
yards  and  little  inclofures,  and  next  within 
doors.  A  tafte  for  regularity  and  neatnefs  thus 
acquired,  comes  infenfibly  to  be  extended  to 
drefs,  and  even  to  behaviour  and  manners. 

Mufic  having  at  command  a  greater  variety  of 
emotions  than  gardening  or  architecture,  may  be 
made  inftrumental  to  luxury  and  effeminacy ;  of 
which  we  have  m^ny  inllances,  efpecially  in  vocal 
mufic.     But  with  refped  to  its  pure  and  refined 
pleafures,  mufic  goes  hand  in  hand  with  thefe  her 
(ifter-arts  in  humanizing  and  polifhing  the  mind; 
of  which  no  one  can  doubt  who4wnows  the  charms 
of  mufic.     But  if  authority  be  required,   the  fol- 
lowing paflage  from  a  grave  hiftorian,   eminent 
for  folidity  of  judgement,  mull  have  the  grcateft 
weight.      Poly bi us,  fpeaking  of  the    people  of 
Cynxtha,  an  Arcadian  tribe,  has   the  following 
train  of  refledions.     "  As  the  Arcadians  have  al- 
''  ways  been  celebrated  for  their  piety,   humani- 
•'  ty,  and  hofpitality,   we  are  naturally  led  to  in- 
"  quire,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Cynaethe- 
*'  ans  are  dillinguilhed  from  the  other  Arcadians, 
^'  by  favage  manners,  wickednefs,   and   cruelty. 
"  lean  attribute  this  difierence  to  no  other  caufe, 
**  but  a  total  negled  among  the  people  of  Cyna- 
"  tha,  of  an  inftitution  eftablilhed  among  the  an- 
J*  cient  Arcadians  with  a  nice  re^-d  to  their  man- 
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ners  and  their  climate :  I  mean  the  difcipline 
and  exercife  of  that  genuine  and  peifeft  mufic, 
which  is  ufeful  in  every  ftate,  but  neceflary  to 
the  Arcadians ;  whofe  manners,  originally  ri- 
gid and  auftere,  made  it  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  incorporate  this  art  into  the  very 
eflence  of  their  government.  All  men  know, 
that  in  Arcadia,  the  children  are  early  taught 
to  perform  in  parts,  hymns  and  fongs  corapo- 
fed  in  honour  of  their  gods  and  heroes ;  and 
that  when  they  have  learned  the  mufic  of  Ti- 
motheus  and  Philoxenus,  they  aflemWe  yearly 
in  the  public  theatres,  dancing  with  emulation 
to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  adting  in  games  ad- 
apted to  their  tender  years.  The  Arcadians, 
even  in  their  private  fe^fts,  never  employ 
hirelings,  but  each  man  fings  in  his  turn.  They 
are  alfo  taught  all  the  military^  fteps  and  ipo- 
tions  to.  the  found  of  inftruments,  which  they 
perform  yearly  in  the  theatres,  at  the  public 
charge.  To  me  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  fo- 
lemnities  were  introduced,  not  for  idle  plea- 
fure,  but  to  foften  the  rough  and  flubborn  tem- 
per of  the  Arcadians,  occafioned  by  the  cold- 
nefsofahigh  country.  But  the  Cynaetheans, 
neglecting  thefe  arts,  have  become  fo  fierce 
and  favage,  that  there  is  not  another  city  in 
Greece  fo  remarkable  for  frequent  and  grieat  e- 
normities.  This  confideration  ought  to  en- 
gage the  Arcadians  never  to  relax  in  any  degree 
^  from  their  mufical  difcipline ;  and  it  ought  to 
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"  open  the  eyes  of  the  Cynaetheans,  and  mafe 
"  them  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  would  te 
"  to  reliore  mufic  to  their  city,  and  every  difd- 
"  pline  that  may  foften  their  manners ;  for  other- 
"  wife  they  can  never  hope  to  fubdue  their  bra- 
"tal  ferocity  */' 

No  one  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  fuch  influence 
attributed  to  mufic,  when,  with  re(pe<5l  to  ano- 
ther of  the  fine  arts,  he  finds  a  living  inftanceof 
an  influence  not ^efs  powerful.  It  is  unhapply 
indeed  the  reverfe  of  the  former ;  for  it  has  done 
more  mifchief  by  corrupting  Britifh  manners, 
than  mufic  ever  did  good  by  purifying  thofe  ot 
Arcadia. 

The  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  among  its 
many  diforders,  engendered  a  peft,  the  viru- 
lence of  which  fubfirts  to  this  day.  The  Englilh 
comedy  copying  the  manners  of  the  court,  be- 
came extremely  licentious;  and  continues  fowith 
very  little  foftening.  It  is  there  an  eftablilhed 
rule,  to  deck  out  the  chief  charadters  with  every 
vice  inftifliion,  however  grofs.  But  as  fuch  cha- 
racters viewed  in  a  true  light  would  be  difgultftil, 
care  is  taken  to  difguife  their  deformity  under  the 
embellifhments  of  wit,  fprightlinefs,  and  good- 
humdur,  which  in  mixt  company  make  a  capital 
figure.  It  requires  not  time  nor  much  thought 
to  difcover  the  poifonous  influence  of  fuch  play's. 
A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated  at  laft  firom 
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E.  the  feverity  and  reftraint  of  a  college-education, 
k:  repairs  to  the  capital  difpofed  to  every  fort  of  ex- 
Eif  cefs.     The  playhoufe  becomes  his  favourite  a- 
5    mufement;  and  he  is  inchanted  with  the  gaiety 
tf  and  fplendor  of  the  chief  perfonages.     The  dif- 
guft  which  vice  gives  him  at  firll,  foon  wears  off, 
:    to  make  way  for  new  notions,  more  liberal  in  his 
opinion  J  by  which  a  fovereign  contempt  of  re- 
ligion, and  a  declared  war  upon  the  chaftity  of 
wives,  maids,  and  widows,  are  converted  from 
being  infamous  vices  to  be  fafliionable  virtues. 
The  infedtion  fpreads  gradually  through  all  ranks, 
and  becomes  univerfal.     How  gladly  would  I  li- 
ften  to  any  one  who  fliould  undertake  to  prove, 
that  what  I  have  been  defcribing  is  chimerical ! 
but  the  diflblutenefs  of  our  young  people  of  birth 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  its  reality.     Sir 
Harry  Wildair  has  completed  many  a  rake  ;  and 
in  the  Sujpicious  Hufband^  Ranger,  the  humble 
imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  had  no  flight  influence 
in  fpreading  that  charadter.     Of  the  fafliionable 
women  tindlured  with  the  playhoufe-morals,  who 
would  not  be  the  fprightly,  the  witty,   though 
diflTolute  Lady  Townly,  before  the  cold,  the  fo- 
ber,  though  virtuous  Lady  Grace  ?     How  odious 
ought  thofe  writers  to  be,  who  thus  fpread  in- 
fection through  their  country,  employing  the  ta- 
lents they  have  from,  their  Maker  mpft  traitoroufly 
againfl:  himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and 
disfigure  his  creatures  !     If  the  comedies  of  Con- 
greve  did  not  rack  him  with  remorfe  in  his  laft 
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moments,  he  muft  have  been  loft  to  all  fcnfe  of 
virtue.  Nor  will  it  afford  any  excufe  to  fuch 
writers,  that  their  comedies  are  entertaining, 
unlefs  it  could  be  maintained,  that  wit  and 
fprightlinefs  are  better  fuited  to  a  vicious  than  a 
virtuous  charaftei: :  the  diredl  contrary  of  which 
holds  true  in  theory ;  and  is  exemplified  in  prac- 
tice from  the  Merry  IViraes  of  ff^indjor^  where 
we  are  highly  entertained  with  the  d^duft  of 
two  ladies,  not  more  remarkable  for  mirth  and 
fpirit  than  for  the  ftridleft  purity  of  manners. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 
Standard  of  Taste. 

iHAT  there  is  no  difputing  about  tafte," 
meaning  tafte  in  its  moft  extenfive 
fenfe,  is  a  faying  fo  generally  received 
as  to  have  become  a  proverb.  One  thing  even  at 
Jfirllview  is  evident,  that  if  the  proverb  hold 
true  with  refpect  to  tafte  in  its  proper  meaning, 
it  muft  hold  equally  true  with  refpedt  to  our  o- 
ther  external  fenfes :  if  the  pleafures  of  the  palate 
difdain  a  comparative  trial,  and  rejedl  all  criticifm, 
the  pleafures  of  touch,  of  fmell,  of  found,  and  ^ 
^ven  of  fight,  muft  be  equally  privileged.  At 
this  rate,  a  man  is  not  within  the  reach  of  cen- 
fure,  even  where,  infenfible  to  beauty,  gran*- 
deur,  or  elegance,  he  prefers  the  Saracen's  head 
upon  a  fign-poft  before  the  beft  tablature  of  Ra- 
phael, or  a  rude  Gothic  tower  before  the  fineft 
Grecian  building :  or  where  he  prefers  the  fmell 
of  a  rotten  carcafs  before  that  of  the  moft  odori- 
ferous flower ;  or  jaiTing  difcords  before  the  moft 
cxquifite  harmony. 

But  we  cannot  ftop  here.  If  the  pleafures  of 
external  fenfe  be  exempted  from  criticifm,  why 
jiot  every  one  of  our  pleafures,  from  whatever 
fource  derived  ?  if  tafte,  in  its  proper  fenfe  cannot; 
be  difputed,  there  is  as  little  room  for  difputing 
VoL.n.  Hh  XI 
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it  in  its  figurative  fenfe.  The  proverb  according- 
ly compnhends  both;  and  in  that  large  fenfe 
may  be  refolveJ  into  the  fvillowing  general  pro- 
pofition,  Th.1t  ^vith  refped  to  tiie  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  by  which  f(inie  objefts  appear  agreeable 
fome  difagrceable,  there  is  not  luch  a  thing  asa 
good  or  a  bad^  a  tight  or  a  tvrong ;  that  everj 
man's  talle  is  to  himlcif  an  ultimate  ftandard  with- 
out appeal;  and  ponfeque  !tly  that  there  is. no 
ground  of  cenfure  againlt  any  one,  if  fuch  a  one 
there  be,  who  prefers  T3lackmore  before  Homer, 
felfilhnefs  before  benevolence,  or  cowardice  be- 
fore magnanimity, 

The  proverb  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  in- 
deed carried  very  far.  It  feems  difficult,  howe- 
irer,  to  fap  its  foundation,  or  with  fuccefs  to  at- 
tack it  from  any  quarter ;  for  is  not  every  mane- 
qually  a  judge  of  what  ought  to  be  agreeable  or 
difagreeaWe  to  himfelf  ?  doth  it  not  feem  whim- 
iical,  and  perhaps  abfurd,  to  afTert,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  pleafed  when  he  is^^  or  that  he 
ought  to  be  pleafed  when  he  is  not. 

This  reafoning  may  perplex,  but  ^vill  never  af- 
ford convidion  :  every  one  of  tafte  will  rejed  it 
^s  falfe,  however  unqualified  to  detedl  the  falla- 
cy. At  the  fame  time,  though  no  man  of  taftc 
will  aifent  to  the  proverb  as  holding  true  in  everj 
cafe,  no  man  will  affirm  that  it  holds  true  in  no 
cafe :  objefts  there  are,  undoubtedly,  that  we 
may  like  or  diilike  indifferently,  without  any  im- 
puta^on  upon  our  tafte,    Were  a  philofopher  to 
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make  a  fcale  for  human  pleafures  with  many  divi- 
fions,  he  would  not  think  of  making  divifions 
without  end,  but  would  rank  together  many 
pleafures  arifing  perhaps  from  difibrent  objeds, 
either  as  equally  comiucing  to  happinefs,  or  dif- 
fering fo  imperceptibly  as  to  make  a  feparation 
unneceflary.  Nature  hath  taken  this  courfe,  fo 
fir  as  appears  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  There 
may  be  fubdivifions  without  end ;  but  we  are 
only  fenfible  of  the  groHer  divilions,  compre- 
hending each  of  them  various  pleafures  equally 
aiTefting:  to  thefe  the  proverb  is  applicable  in 
the  ftrideft  fenfe  ;  for  with  refpedt  to  pleaTures 
of  the  fame  rank,  what  ground  can  there  be  for 
preferring  one  before  another  ?  if  a  preference  in 
fadl  be  given  by  any  individual,  it  cannot  proceed 
from  tafte,  but  from  cuftom,  imitation,  or  fome 
peculiarity  of  mind. 

Nature,  in  her  fcale  of  pleafures,  has  been  fpa- 
ring  of  divifions :  fhe  hath  wifely  and  benevo- 
lently filled  every  divifion  with  many  pleafures ; 
in  order  that  individuals  may  be  contented  with 
their  own  lot,  without  envying  that  of  others. 
Many  hands  muft  be  employed  to  procure  us  the 
conveniencies  of  life  ;  and  it  is  necelTnry  that  the 
different  branches  of  bufinefs,  whether  more  dr 
lefs  agreeable,  be  filled  with  hands  :  a  tafte  too 
refined,  would  obftruft  this  plan ;  for  it  would 
crowd  fome  employments,  leaving  others,  not: 
lefs  ufeful,  totally  neglefted.  In  our  prefent 
0ndition,  lucky  it  is,  that  the  plurality  are  not 
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delicate  in  their,  choice  :  they  fall  in  readily  with 
the  occupations,  pleafures/ food,  and  company, 
that  fortune  t)irows  in  their  way  ;  and  if  at  firft 
there  be  any  difpleafing  circumflance,  cuftonj 
foon  makes  it  eaiy. 

The  proverb  will  hold  true  as  to  the  particu- 
lars  now  explained  ;  but  when  apply \i  in  general 
to  every  fubjed  of  tafte,  the  difficulties  to  be 
^ncopntered  are  infuperabl^.  What  fhall  we  lay, 
in  particular,  as  to  the  difficulty  that  arifes  from 
human  nature  itfelf  f  do  we  not  talk  of  a  good 
and  a  bad  tafte  ?  of  a  right  apd  a  wrong  tafte? 
and  upon  that  fuppofition,  do  we  not,  with  great 
confidence,  cenlure  writers,  painters,  architeds, 
and  every  one  who  deals  in  thie  fin^  arts  ?  Arc 
fuch  criticifms  abfurd,  and  void  of  conimpn  Ipnfet 
have  the  foregoing  expreffions,  familiar  in  all  lan- 
guages and  among  all  people,  no  fort  of  mean- 
ing? This  can  hardly  be;  for  what  is  univerfal, 
muft  h^ve  a  foundation  in  nature.  If  we  can 
i^each  that  foundation,  tjie  ftarjdai'd  of  tafte  wi}l 
no  longer  be  a  fecret. 

We  have  a  fenfe  or  conviction  of  a  common  na- 
ture, not  only  in  our  own  fpecies^  but  in  every 
fpecies  of  animals  :  apd  our  convicflion  is  verified 
by  experience;  for  there  appears  a  remarkable U' 
niformity  among  creatures  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
a  difFormity  not  lefs  remarkable  among  creatures 
pf  different  kinds.  This  common  nature  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  model  or  ftandard  for  each  indivi- 
^u^l  that  belongs  to  the  kind.     Hptice  it  is  am?it- 
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ter  of  wonder,  to  find  an  individual  deviating 
from  the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether 
in  its  internal  or  external  conftruftion :  a  child 
born  with  aveffion  to  its  mother's  milk,  Is  ^  vvon-* 
der,  not  lefs  than  if  born  without  a  mouth,  or 
with  more  than  one  *.  This  convidion  of  a  com- 
mon  rtature  in  every  fpecies,  paves  the  way  finely 
for  dittributing  things  into  genera  znd /pedes  9 
to  which  we  are  extremely  prone,  not  only  with 
regard  to  animals,  and  perhaps  vegetables,  where 
nature  has  led  the  way,  but  alfo  with  regard  to 
many  other  things  where  there  is  no  ground  for 
fuch  difti'ibution,  but  fancy  merely. 

With  refpecft  to  the  common  nature  of  mart, 
in  particular,  we  have  a  conviftion  that  it  is  in- 
variable not  lefs  than  univerfal ;  that  it  will  be 
the  f^me  hereafter  as  at  pfefent,  and  as  it  was  in 
time  paft ;  the  fame  attiong  all  nations  and  in  alt 
corners  of  the  earth.  Nor  are  we  deceived ;  ber 
caufe,  giving  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cul- 
ture, and  gradual  refinement  of  manners,  the  faft 
correfponds  to  our  convidion^ 

We  are  fo  conllituted  as  to  conceive  that  thi$ 
common  nature,  is  not  only  invariable,  but  alfo 
petfed  or  right  ^^  and  confequently  that  indivi- 
duals ought  to  be  made  conformable  to  it.  Every 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  ftandard,  makes 
accordingly  an  impreflion  upon  us  of  imperfec- 

^  Sec  cHays  en  jnaralky  and  natural  religion^  fan  I.  eflay  %• 
cfc.  1. 
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tion,  irregularity,  or  diforder :  it  is  difagree- 
at>le,  and  raifes  in  us  a  painful  emotion:  mon- 
(Irous  births,  exciting  the  curiofity  of  a  philolo- 
pher,  fail  not  at  the  fame  time  to  excite  averiioD 
in  a  high  degree. 

This  conviAion  of  a  common  nature  or  ftand- 
ard,  and  of  its  perfedion,  accounts    clearly  for 
that  remarkable  conception  we   have,  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  lenfe  or  talte  in  morals.      It  accounts 
not  lefs  clearly  for  the  conception  we  have  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  fenfe  or  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 
A  man  who  rejects  objedls  generally  agreeable, 
^nd  delights  in  objefts  generally  difagreeable,  is 
condemned  as  a  monfter ;  we  difapprove  his  taftc 
as  bad  or  wrong,  becaufe.we  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion that  he  deviates  from  the  common  ftandard. 
If  man  were  fo  framed  as  not  to  have  any  notion 
of  a  common  ftandard,.  the  proverb  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  would  hold  univerlally,  not  on- 
ly in  the  fine  arts',  but  in  morals  :  upon  that  fup- 
pofition,  the  tafte  of  every  man,   with  refpedto 
both,  would  to  himfelf  be  an  ultimate  ftandard. 
But  the  convidion  of  a  common  ftandard  being 
made  a  part  of  our  nature,  we  intuitively  con- 
ceive a  tafte  to  be  right  or  good  if  conformable  to 
the  common  ftandard,  and  wrong  or  bad  if  dif- 
conformable. 

No  particular  concerning  human  nature  is  more 
univerfal,  than  the  uneafinefs  a  man  feels  when 
in  matters  0/ importance  his  opiilions  are  rejeded 
fcy  others:  why  Ihould ditierence in  opinion  tr^-ate 
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xineafinefs,  more  than  difference  in  ftature,  irl 
countenance,  orindrefs?  The  convidtion  of  a 
co.nmon  ftandard  explains  this  myilery :  every 
man,  generally  fpeaking,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  opinions  agree  with  the  conimon  fenfe 
of  mankind,  is  therefore  difguited  wich  thofe  oi 
a  contrary  opinion,  not  as  diflering  from  him, 
but  as  difiering-from  the  common  itanJard : 
hence  in  all  difputes,  we  find  the  parties,  each 
of  them  equally,  appealing  conllantly  to  the 
common  fenle  of  mankind  as  the  ultimate  rule  01* 
ftandard.  Were  it  next  for  this  Itaiutard,  of" 
which  the  convidion  is  univerfal,  I  cannot  difco-^ 
ver  the  flighteft  foundation  fur  rancor  or  animo-^ 
lity  when  perfons  diiier  in  elientiak points  more 
than  in  points  purely  inJilierent :  with  relped^ 
to  the  latter,  which  are  not  fuppoled  to  be  re;gu-* 
lated  by  any  ftandard,  individuals  are  permitted 
to  think  for  themfelves  with  impunity :  tiie  {<mu& 
liberty  is  not  indulged  with  refpect  to  the  former  j 
for  what  reafon,  other  than  that  the  ftanaard  by 
which  thefe  are  regulated,  ought,  as  we  judge', 
to  produce  an  uniformity  of  opinion  in  all  men  ? 
In  a  word,  to  this  coilvidlion  of  aconimon  ftand-* 
ard  muft  be  wholly  attributed  the  pleaiure  \v& 
take  in  thofe  who  efpoufe  the  fame  principles  and. 
opinions  with  ourfelves,  as  well  as  the  averfion 
we  have  at  thofe  who  differ  from  us.  In  matters 
left  indifferent  by  the  ftandard,  we  find  nothing 
of  the  fame  pleafure  or  pain  s  a  bookifli  man,  un^ 
lefs  fwajp'd  by  convenience,  relifheth  not  the  con-* 
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tcmplative  more  than  the  aftive  part  of  mankind; 
his  friends  and  companions  are  chofen  indifferent- 
ly out  of  either  clafs :  a  painter  conforts  with  a 
poet  or  mufician,  as  readily  as  with  thofe  of  Us 
own  art ;  and  one  is  not  the  more  agreeable  to 
me  for  loving  beef,  as  I  do,  nor  the  lefs  agree- 
able for  preferring  mutton. 

I  have  ventured  to  fay,  that  my  difguft  is  rai- 
fed,  not  by  differing  from  me,  but   by  differing 
from  what  1  judge  to  be  the  common  ftandard. 
This  point,  being  of  importance,  ought  to  be 
firmly  eftablifhed.     Men,  it  is  true,   are  prone 
to  flatter  themfelves,  by  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  their  opinions  and  their  tafte  are  in  all  re- 
fpeds  conformable  to  the  common  ftandard ;  but 
there  may  be  exceptions,  and  experience  Ihowi 
there  are  fome :  there  are  inftances  without  num- 
ber, of  perfons  who  cling  to  the  grofler  amufe- 
ments  of  gaming,  eating,  drinking,   withoutha- 
Ting  any  relilh  for  more  elegant  pleafures,  fuch, 
for  example,  as  are  afforded  by  the  fine  arts;  yet 
thefe  very  perfons,  talking  the   fame   language 
with  the  reft  of  mankind,  prpnormce  in  favour  of 
the  more  elegant  pleafures ;  and   they  invariably 
approve  thole  whet  have  a  more  refined  tafte,  bc- 
ino;  afliamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  fenfual.    It 
is  in  vain  to  think  of  giving  a  reafon  for  this  An- 
gular impartiality,  other  than  the  authority  of 
tHe  common  ftandard  with  refped  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  * :  and  frota  the  inftances  now 


f  JSce  chap,  ii. 
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given  we  difcover,  that  the  authority  of  this 
ftandard,  even  upon  the  moft  groveling- fouls ^  is 
fo  vigorous,  as  to  prevail  over- feif  partiality, 
and  to  make  them  defpife  their  own  tafte  compa- 
red with  the  more  elevated  tafte  of  others. 

The  uniformity  of  tafte  and  fentiment  refult- 
ingfrom  our  convidion  of  a  common  ftandard, 
leads  to  two  important  final  caufes ;  the  one  re- 
fpedling  our  duty,  the  other  our  paftime.  Bare- 
ly to  mention  the  firft  fhall  be  fufficient,  becaufe 
it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  prefent  under- 
taking. Unhappy  it  would  be  for  us  did  not  this 
uniformity  prevail  in  morals:  that  our  adlions 
fhould  uniformly  be  directed  to  what  is  good  and 
againft  what  is  ill,  is  the  greateft  blefling  in  fo- 
ciety ;  and  in  order  to  uniformity  of  adion,  uni- 
formity of  opinion  and  fentiment  is  indifpen- 
fable. 

With  refpeft  to  paftime,  the  fine  arts  in  par- 
ticular, the  final  caufe  of  uniformity  is  illuftri- 
ous.  Uniformity  of  tafte  gives  opportunity  for 
fumptuousand  elegant  buildings,  for  fine  gar- 
dens, and  ex:tenfive  embellilhments,  which  pleafe 
univerfally :  and  the  reafon  is,  that  without  uni^ 
formity  of  tafte,  there  could  not  be  any  fuitable 
reward,  either  of  profit. or  honour,  to  encourage 
men  of  genius  to  labour  in  fuch  works,  and  to 
advance  them  toward  perfoftion.  The  fame  uni- 
formity of  tafte  is  equally  neceflary  to  perfect  the 
arts  of  mufic,  fculpture,  and  painting ;  and  to 
fupport  the  exf  «nce  they  require  after  they  are 
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brought  to  perfedion.  Nature  is  in  every  parti- 
cular  confiilent  with  herfelf :  we  are  framed  bj 
nature  to  have  a  high  relilh  for  the  fine  arts, 
which  are  a  great  fource  of  happinefs,  and  a- 
tremely  friendly  to  virtue  :  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  framed  with  unif  irmity  of  tafle,  to  fumilh 
proper  objects  for  that  high  relifh;  and  if  this 
tafte  did  not  prevail,  the  fine  arts  could  never 
have  made  any  figure. 

And  tliis  fuggefts  another  final  caufe,  not  left 
illuftrious.  The  feparation  of  men  into  different 
clafTes,  by  birth,  oiEce,  or  occupation,  however 
neceffary,  tends  to  one  bad  efledt;  which  is,  tor^ 
.  lax  the  general  connexion  that  ought  to  be  a- 
niong  members  of  the  fam.e  ftate.  This  badeM 
is  in  a  good  meafure  prevented  by  the  accefsall 
ranks  of  people  have  to  public  fpedlacles,  and  to 
amufements  that  are  bed  enjoy'd  in  company. 
Such  meetings,  where  every  one  partakes  of  the 
fame  pleafures  in  common,  are  no  flight  fuppoix 
to  the  focialafieftions. 

Thus,  upon  a  convidlion  common  to  the  fpe- 
cies,  is  erefted  a  ftandard  of  taile,  which  with, 
out  hefitation  is  apply'd  to  the  talte  of  every  in- 
dividual. This  flandard,  afcertaining  what  ac- 
tions are  right  wli;it  wrong,  what  proper  what 
improper,  hath  enabled  moralifts  to  eftablilli 
rules  for  our  condudl  from  which  no  perfon  is  al- 
lowed to  fwerve.  We  have  the  fame  ftandard 
for  afcertaining  in  all  the  fine  arts,  what  is  beau- 
tiful or  ugly,  high  or  low,  proper  qv   improper, 
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proportioned  or  difproportioned :  and  here,  aft 
in  morals,  we  juftly  conden^.n  every  tafte  that  de- 
viates from  uhat  is  thus  afcertained  by  the  com- 
mon (landard. 

That  there  exifts  a  rule  or  ftandard  in  nature 
for  trying  the  taile  of  individuals  in  the  fine  art* 
as  well  as  in  morals,  is  a  difcovery  ;  but  is  not 
fufficient  to  complete  the  taik  we  have  underta- 
Icen.  A  branch  ftill  more  important  remains  up- 
on hand;  which  is,  to  afcertain  what  Is  truly  the 
ftandard  of  nature,  that  we  may  not  lie  open  to 
have  a  falfe  ftandard  impofed  on  us.  But  what 
means  Ihall  be  employed  to  bring  to  light  this  na- 
tural ftandard  ?  This  is  not  obvious  :  the  means 
th.t  naturally  occur  are  general  opinion  and  ge- 
neral pradice ;  and  yet  when  we  have  recourfe 
to  thefe,  we  are  betra)M  into  endlefs  perplexities. 
Hiftoi  y  informs  us,  that  nothing  is  more  variable 
than  tafte  in  the  fine  arts :  judging  by  numbers, 
the  Gothic  tafte  of  architedure  will  be  preferred 
before  that  of  Greece,  and  the  Chinefe  talte  pro- 
bably before  both  :  it  wouKl  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  various  taftes  of  gardening,  that  have  prevail- 
ed in  difierent  ages,  and  Itill  prevail  in  ditlerent 
countries  :  defpifing  the  modeft  colouring  of  na- 
ture, women  of  falhion  in  f  ranee  daub  their 
cheeks  with  a  red  powder:  nay,  an  unnatural 
fwelling  in  the  neck,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  h  relilbed  by  that  people.  But  we 
ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  with  fuch  untoward 
inltances,  when  we  find  not  more  uniformity  in 
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moral  opinions :  wa^  it  not  among  fome  nations 
held  lawful  for  a  man  to   fell   his  children  for 
flaves,  to  expofe  them  in  their  infancy  to  wild 
bealls,  and  to  puniih  them  for  the  crime  of  their 
parents  ?  was  any  thing  more  common  than  to 
murder  an  enemy  in  cold  blood  ?   nay  more,  did 
not  law  once  authorife  the  abominable  practice  of 
human  facrifices,  not  lefs  impious  than  immoral? 
Such  aberrations  from    the  rules    of  morality, 
prove  only,  that  men,  originally  favage  and  bru- 
tal, acquire  not  rationality,  nor  any  delicacy  of 
tafte,  till  they  be  long  difciplined  infociety.     To 
afcertain  the  rules  of  morality,  we  appeal  not  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  favages,  but  of  men  in  their 
more  perfect  ftatc :  and  we  make  the  fame  appeal 
in  forming  the  rules  that  ought  to  govern  the 
fine  arts :   in  neitlier  can  we  fafely  rely  on  a  local 
or  tranfitory  taiie ;  but  on  what  is  the  moft  uni* 
ver£il  »nd  the  moft  lafting  among  polite  nations. 
1   In  this  very  manner,  a  ftandard  For  morals  has 
b^en  afcertaitied  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy, 
sad  lis  daily  apply 'd  by  able  judges  with  general 
fetisJadtion.     The  ftandard  of  tafte  in  the  fine 
aftSf  is  not  yet  brought  to  fuch  perfedion;  and 
we  can  account  for  its  flower  progrefs.     Some 
objefts  indeed  of  thefe  arts  make  fuch  lively  im- 
preflions  of  beauty,  grandeur,    or  proportion^ 
as  to  command  the  general  tafte;  but  this  is  fel- 
dom  the  cafe  :   the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in 
adions  is  vivid  and  diftinft,  becaufe  its  obje<5U 
are    dearly    diftinguilhable    froo^    each    other; 
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whereas  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  fine 
arts  is  faint  and  wavering,  becaufe  its  objedls  are 
commonly  not  fo  clearly  diftinguiihable  from 
•  each  other.  And  there  appears  to  me  a  ftriking 
ijnal  caufe  in  thus  diflinguifhing  the  moral  fenfe 
from  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  former,  as  a  rule  of  conduft,  and  as  a  law  we 
ought  to  obey,  muft  be  clear  and  authoritative. 
The  latter  is  not  intitled  to  the  fame  privilege, 
becaufe  it  contributes  to  our  pleafure  and  amufe- 
Xjfient  only  :  were  it  llrong  and  lively,  It  would 
ufurp  upon  our  duty,  and  call  off  the  attention 
from  matters  of  greater  moment :  were  it  clear 
and  authoritative,  it  would  banifli  all  difference 
of  tafte,  leaving  no  diftindion  between  a  refined 
tafte  and  one  that  is  not  fo ;  which  would  put  an 
end  to  rivalll^ip,  and  confequently  to  all  im- 
provement. 

But  to  return  to  oyr  fubjeA :  However  lan- 
guid and  cloudy  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
may  be  as  to  the  fine  arts,  it  is  however  the  only 
ftandard  in  thefe  as  well  as  in  morals.  True  it 
is  indeed,  that  in  gathering  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  more  circumfpedtion  is  requifite  witlv 
refpeft  to  the  fine  arts  than  with  refpedt  to  mo- 
rals :  as  to  the  latter,  any  p^rfon  may  be  confut- 
ed ;  but  as  to  the  former,  .2l  wary  choice  is  ne- 
ceffary,  for  to  coUedl  votes  indifferently  will  cer- 
tainly miflead  us.  Thofe  who  depend  for  food 
on  bodily  labour,  are  totally  void  of  tafte ;  of 
fuch  ^  Xsi&p  at  leaft  ^^  can  b$  of  vife  in  the  fine 
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arts.  This  confideration  bars  the  greater  part  of 
mankind ;  and  of  the  remaining  part,  many  have 
their  tafte  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  un- 
qualify them  altogether  foi-  voting.  The  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind  muft  then  be  confined  ta 
the  fevv"  that  fall  not  under  thefe  exceptions. 
,  But  as  fuch  feledion  feems  to  throw  matters  a- 
gain  into  uncertainty,  we  muft  be  more  explicit 
upon  this  branch  of  our  fubjeft. 

Nothing  tends  more  than  voluptuoufnefs  to 
corrupt  the  whole  internal  frame,  and  to  vitiatd 
oiir  tafte,  not  only  in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  in  mo- 
rals; it  never  fails,  in  courfe,of  time,  to  extin- 
guifli  all  the  fympathetic  ^ffedlions,  and  to  bring 
on  a  beallly  felfiihnefs,  which  leaves  nothing  of 
man  but  the  fhape :  about  excluding  fuch  perfons 
there  will  be  no  difpute.  Let  us  next  bring  un- 
der trial,  the  opulent  who  delight  in  expence; 
riches  generally  excite  an  appetite  for  fuperiority 
and  refped :  this  appetite  is  vented  upon  coftly 
furniture,  numerous  attendants,  a  princely  dwel- 
ling, every  thing  fuperb  and  gorgeous,  to  a- 
maze  and  fubrlue  all  beholders :  fimplicity,  ele- 
gance, propriety,  and  things  natural,  fweet,  or 
amiable,  are  defpifed  or  negleAed  ;  for  thefe  arc 
not  appropriated  to  the  rich,  nor  make  a  figure 
in  the  public  eye  :  in  a  word,  nothing  is  relifhed, 
but  what  ferves  to  gratify  pride,  by  an  imagina- 
ry exaltation  of  the  pbirefTor  above  thofe  he  rec- 
kons the  vulgar.  Such  fentiments  contradl  the 
heart,    and  make  every  principle  give   way  to" 
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felf-love  :  benevolence  and  public  fpirit,  ^vith  all 
their  refined  emotions,  are  little  felt,  and  lefs 
regarded :  and  if  thefe  be  excluded,  there  can 
be  no  place  for  the  faint  and  delicate  emotioni 
of  the  fine  arts. 

The  excluGon  of  clafles  fo  many  and  numerous, 
reduces  within  a  narrow  compafs  thofe  who  are 
qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts.  Many 
circumftances  are  neceflary  to  form  a  judge  of 
this  fort :  there  muft  be  a  good  natural  talle  j 
that  is,  a  tafte  approaching,  at  leall  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  the  delicacy  of  tafte  above  defcribed  *  ; 
this  tafte  muft  be  improved  by  education,  reflec-r 
tion,  and  experience  f. ;   it  muft  be  prefer ved  a-? 

live, 

•^^Chap.  1.  part  3. 

f  That  thcfc  partrculars  arc  ufcful,  it  may  be  faid  nccclTiry,  for 
;icquiring  a  difccrning  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  will  appear  from  the 
following  fatflg,  which  ihow  the  influence  of  experience  fingly. 
Thofc  who  live  in  the  world  and  in  good  company,  are  quick* 
fighted  with  refpedl  to  evt  ry  defeft  or  irregularity  in  behaviour : 
jhe  very  flighttfl;  Angularity  in  motion,  in  fpecch,  or  in  drefs, 
which  to  a  peafant  would  be  inviiible,  efcipes  ' not  their  obferva* 
tion.  The  moft  minute  differences  in  the  human  countenance,  f« 
minute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  diflindiy  per- 
ceived by  the  plaineft  perfon  ;  while,  at  the  faiv.c  time,  the  ge- 
nerality have  very  little  dilcemmcnt  in  the  faces  of  other  animals  t* 
which  ihcy  ate  lefs  accuflomed ;  (hcep,  for  ej^nple,  appear  t« 
have  all  the  fame  face,  except  to  the  flicpherd,  who  knows  every 
individual  in  his  fl^ck,  as  well  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neigh^« 
bours.  The  very  populace  in  Athens  were  critics  in  language,  in 
pronunciation,  and  even  in  eloquence,  harangues  being  their  daily 
fQttrtaiaoifac*    lo  Roa^f  at  prefcnt^  the  moil  iiilctute  fliopkcc|)er 
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live,  by  a  regular  couirfe  of  life,  by  ufingthc 
goods  of  fortune  with  moderation,  and  by  follow- 
ing the  didtates  of  improved  nature,  which  gives 
welcome  to  every  rational  pleafure  without  devi- 
ating into  excefs.  This  is  the  tenor  of  life  whicl 
of  all  contributes  the  moft  to  refinement  of  talte; 
and  tlie  fame  tenor  of  life  contributes  the  moftti 
happinefs  in  general. 

If  there  appear  much  uncertainty  in  a  ftandani 
that  requires  (o  painful  and  intricate  a  feleftion, 
we  may  poffibly  be  reconciled  to  it  by  the  follow- 
ing confideration,  That,  with  refpedl  to  the  fine 
arts,  there  is  lefs  dilrerence  of  talte  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  Nature  hath  marked  all  her 
works  with  indelible  charafters  of  high  or  low, 
plain  or  elegant,  ftrongorweak:  thefe,  if  at  all 
perceived,  are  feldom  mifapprehended  by  any 
tafte ;  and  the  fame  marks  are  equally  perceptible 
in  works  of  art,  A  defedlive  tafte  is  incurable; 
and  it  hg.rts  none  but  the  poffeflbr,  becaufe  it 
carries  no  authority  to  impofe  upon  others.  I 
know  not  if  there  be  fuch  a  thinor  as  a  tafte  natu- 


IS  a  better  judge  of  flatucs  and  of  pidlurcs,  than  pcrfons  of  ilie 
higheft  education  in  London-  Thefe  fafls  afford  convincing  ci 
dcnce,  that  a  difcerning  taflc  depends  ftill  more  on  experience  dai 
on  nature.  But  thefe  fadls  merit  peculiar  regard  for  anodicrrci' 
fon,  that  thcy,op?n  to  us  a  furc  method  for  improving  oar  taflc ii 
the  fine  arts ;  which,  with  rcfpe<ft  to  thofe  v/ho  have  Icifurc  k 
improvements,  ought  to  be  a  powerful  incitement  to  cultivate » 
tafte  in  thefe  arts;  an  occupation  that  cannot  fail  to  cmbcllHb llw^ 
|i»rincrs,  and  to  fwccicii  focitty, 
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rally  bad  or  wrong ;  a  tafte,  for  escamplc,  that 
prefers  a  groveling  pleafure  before  one  that  is 
high  and  elegant :  groveling  pleafures  are  never 
preferred ;  they  are  only  made  welcome  by  thofe 
wlio  know  no  better.  Differences  about  objeds 
oftafte,  it  is  true,  are  endlefs:  but  they  gene- 
rally concern  trifles,  or  poffibly  matters  of  equal 
rank,  where  the  preference  may  be  given  either 
way  with  impunity:  if,  on  any  occafion,  the 
difpute  go  deeper,  and  perfons  differ  where  they 
ought  not,  a  depraved  tafte  will  readily  be  difco- 
vered  on  one  or  other  fide,  occafioned  by  imita- 
tion, cuftom,  or  corrupted  manners,  fuchasare 
defcribed  above. 

If,  after  all  tliat  is  faid,  the  ftandard  of  tafte 
be  thought  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained,  there 
is  ilill  one  refource  in  which  I  put  great  confi- 
dence. What  I  have  in  view,  are  the  principles 
that  conftitute  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature. 
By  means  of  thefe  principles,  common  to  all 
men,  a  wonderful  uniformity  is  preferved  among 
the  emotions  and  feelings  of  diiierent  individuals; 
the  fame  objed  making  upon  every  perfon  the 
fame  imprefiionj  the  fame  in  kind,  at  leaft,  if 
not  in  degree.  There  have  been  aberrations,  as 
above  obferved,  from  thefe  principles  j  but  foon 
or  late  they  always  prevail,  by  rertoring  the  wan- 
derers to  the  right  track.  Tlie  uniformity  of 
tafte  here  accouoted  for,  is  the  very  thing  that 
in  other  words  Is  termed  the  common  fenfc  of 
mankind.  And  this  difcovery  leads  us  to  nieans 
Vol.  II.  li  for 
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for  afcertaining  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
or  the  ftandard  of  tafte,  more  unerringly  than 
the  felecflion  above  infifted  on :  every  doubt  with 
relation  to  this  ftandard,  occafioned  by  the  prac- 
tice of  different  nations  and  different  times,  may 
be  cleared  by  appealing  to  the  principles  that 
ought  to  govern  the  tafte  of  every  individual; 
^nd  to  make  us  acquainted  with  thefe  principles, 
is  the  declared  purpofe  of  the  prefent  undertajdng, 
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APPENDIX. 


Terms     defined    or    explained. 


Very  thing  we  perceive,  whether  a  being 
or  a  quality,  a  paflion  or  an  aftion,  is 
with  refpeft  to  the  percipient  termed  an 
pbjed.  Some  objefts  appear  to  be  internal,  or 
within  the  mind,  paffion  for  example,  thinking, 
volition:  fome  external,  fuch  as  every  objeft  of 
fight,  of  hearing,   offmell,  of  touch,   of  tafte. 

2 .  The  power  or  faculty  by  which  I  perceive 
an  internal  objeft,  is  termed  an  internal  fenfe : 
the  power  or  faculty  by  which  I  perceive  an  ex- 
ternal objedt,  is  termed  an  external  fenfe.  This 
diftindlion  refers  to  the  objefts  of  perception  j 
for  the  fenfes,  whether  external  oi^  internal,  are 
all  of  them  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind. 

3.  But  as  felf  is  an  objedt  that  cannot  be  term- 
ed either  external  or  internal,  the  faculty  by 
which  I  am  confcious  of  myfelf,  is  a  fenfe  that 
cannot  properly  be  termed  either  internal  or  ex-r 
ternal. 

4.  By  fight  we  perceive  the  qualities  figure, 
colour,  motion,  &c. :  by  the  ear  we  perceive 
the  different  qualities  of  found,  high,  low,  loud, 
foft :   by  touch  we  perceive  the  qualities  roughj 

I  i  2  fmooth, 
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fmooth,  hot,  cold,  &c. :  by  tafte  we  perceive 
the  qualities  fweet,  four,  bitter,  ^c:  byfmell 
we  perceive  the  qualities  fragrant,  fetid,  ^c. 
Qualities,  from  our  very  conception  of  them, 
are  not  capable  of  an  independent  exiftence  ;  but 
muft  belong  to  fome  being  of  Avhich  they  are 
properties.  A  being  with  refpedl  to  its  qualities 
is  termed  a  fubjeft,  ox  fubfiratum  ;  becaufeit 
fupports  its  qualities,  whii:h  are  fpread,  as  it 
were,  upon  it.  Every  fubftratum  of  vifible  qua- 
lities, is  termed  fubjiofice J  and  of  tangible  qua- 
lities, body. 

5 .  Subftance  ai;d  found  are  percei  ved  e^^ifting  at  a 
diftance  fippm  the  organ ;  often  at  a  confiderable 
diftance.  But  fmell,  touch,  and  tafte,  are  per- 
ceived at  the  organ  Qf  fenfe. 

6.  All  the  objeds  of  infernal  fenfe  areattri- 
butes:  witnefs  deliberation,  reafoning,  refolu- 
tion,  willing,  confenting,  which  are  internal  ac- 
tions ;  as;  alfo  paffioi^$  and  emotions,  which  are 
internal  agitations.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
I  am  confcious  of  being  adlive ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  I  am  confcious  of  being  j>affive. 

7.  Again,  we  are  confcipus  of  internal  aflion 
as  In  the  head  j  of  paflions  and  ernotions  as  in  the 
heart. 

8.  Many  actions  may  be  exerted  internally, 
and  many  eiFeds  produced,  of  which  we  are  not 
|confciou§:  when  we  invefligate  the  ultimate 
caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  of  other 
internal  motions  upon  which  life  depends,  it  is 

the 
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the  moft  probable  opinion  that  they  proceed  from 
fome  internal  power;  and  if  fo,  we  are,  in  this 
particular,  unconfcious  of  the  operations  of  that 
power.  But  confcioufnefs  being  imply'd  in  the 
very  meaning  of  deliberating,  reafoning,  refol- 
ving,  willing,  confenting,  fuch  operations  can^ 
not  be  without  our  knowledge.  The  fame  is  the 
cafe  of  paflions  and  emotions ;  for  no  internal  a- 
gitation  is  denominated  a  paffion  or  emotion,  but 
what  we  are  confcious  of; 

9.  The  mind  is  not  always  the  fame  :  by  turns 
it  is  chearful,  melancholy,  calm,  peevifti,  &c. 
Thefe  differences  may  not  improperly  be  denomi- 
nated tones.  An  objedl,  by  making  an  impref- 
fion,  produceth  an  emotion  or  paffion,  which  a- 
gain  gives  the  mind  a  certain  tone  fuited  to  it. 

10.  Perception  and  fenfation  are  commonly 
reckoned  fyhonymous  terms,  fignifying  that  in- 
ternal adl  by  which  we  are  made  confcious  of  ob- 
jeds.  But  they  ought  to  be  diilinguilhed*  Per- 
ceiving is  a  general  term  for  hearing,  feeing, 
tafting,  touching,  fmelling;  atid  therefore  j&er- 
ception  fignifies  every  adt  by  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  eiLternal  objedls ;  thus  we  are 
faid  to  perceive  a  certain  animal,  a  certain  co- 
lour, found,  tafte^  fmell,  &c.  Senfation  pro- 
perly fignifies  that  internal  ad  by  which  we  are 
made  confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain  felt  at  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe :  thus  we  have  a  fenfation  of  the  plea- 
fure that  warmth,  a  fragrant  fmell,  a  fweet 
tafte,  gives  us ;  and  of  the  pain  that  a  wound, 
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a  fetid  fmell,  a  difagreeable  tafte,  gives  us.  & 
perception,  my  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
ternal objedi :  in  fenfation,  it  is  fixed  upon  my- 
felf,  and  upon  the  pleafure  or  jmin  I  feel. 

The  terms  perception  and  fenfation  are  fome- 
times  employed  to  fignify  the  objecSs  of  percep- 
tion and  fenfation.  Perception  in  that  fenfe  is  a 
general  term  for  every  external  thing  we  per- 
ceive ;  and  fenfation  a  general  term  for  everj 
pleafure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fenfe. 

II.  Conception  is  different  from  perception. 
The  latter  includes  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
its  objeft  :  the  forJner  does  not ;  for  I  cafl  con- 
ceive the  mod  extravagant  ftories  told  in  a  ro- 
mance, without  having  any  convidlion  of  their 
reality.  Conception  differs  alfo  from  imagina- 
tion .  By  the  power  of  fancy  I  c^n  imagine  a  gold- 
en mountain,  or  an  ebony  fhip  with  fails  and 
ropes  of  filk.  When  I  defcribe  a  picflure  of  this 
kind  to  another,  the  idea  he  forms  of  it  is  tenn- 
ed  a  conception. 

i2.Feehng,  beflde  denoting  one  of  .the  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  is  a  general  term,  fignifying  that 
interrial  aft  by  which  we  are  made  confcious  of 
our  pleafures  and  our  pains;  for  it  is  not  li- 
mited, as  fenfation  is,  to  any  one  fort.  Thus, 
feeling  being  the  genus  of  which  fenfation  is  a  fpe- 
cics,  their  meaning  is  the  fame  when  appl/dto 
pleafure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ  of  fenfe;  and 
accordingly  we  fay  indifferently,  '^  I  feel  plea- 
^'  fure  from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold/'  or,  "1 
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?■  ^*  have  a  fenfation  of  pleafure  from  heat,  and  of 
?  *'  pain  from  cold.^'  But  the  meaning  of  feelings 
't  asisfaid,  is  inuch  more  extenfive:  it  is  proper 
E  to  fay,  1  feel  pleafure  in  a  fumptuous  building, 
^  in  love,  in  friendfliip ;  and  pain  in  lofing  a  child, 
:  in  revenge,  in  envy :  fenfation  is  not  properly 
k   apply 'd  to  any  of  thefe. 

:        The  term  feeling  is  frequently  ufed  in  a  lefs 
:    proper  fenfe  to  fignify  what  we  feel  or  are  con- 
f    fcious  of;  andin  this  feiife  it  is  a  general  terin 
for  all  our  paffions  and  emotions,  which  are  ei- 
ther pleafant  or  painful,  and  for  all  our  other 
pleafures  and  pains. 

1 3 .  That  we  cannot  perceive  an  external  ob- 
jedl  till  an  impreffion  be  made  upon  our  body, 
is  probable  from  reafon,  and  is  afcertained  by  ex- 
perience. But  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  we.  be 
made  fenfible  of  the  impreffion :  in  touching,  it 
is  true,  in  tailing,  andin  fmelling,  we  are  fen- 
fible of  this  impreffion ;  but  not  in  feeing  and 
hearing.  We  know  indeed  by  experience,  that 
before  we  perceive  a  vifible  objed:,  its  image  is 
fpread  upon  the  retina  tunica ;  and  that  before 
we  perceive  a  found,  an  impreffion  is  made  upon 
the  drum  of  the  ear :  and  yet  here,  we  are  not 
confcious  either  of  the  organic  image  or  of  the 
organic  impreffion  J  nor  are  we  confcious  of  any 
other  operation  preparatory  to  the  act  of  percep- 
tion :  all  we  can  fay,  is,  that  we  fee  that  river, 
or  hear  that  trumpet  *. 

14.  Objedls 

♦  Yet  a  fmgolar  opinion,  that  imprcflions  arc  the  only  objcdls 
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14.  Objeds  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to 
the  iTiind  by  the  power  of  memory.  When  Ire- 
call  an  objed:  of  fight  in  that  manner,  it  appears 
to  me  precifely  the  fame  as  rn  the  original  furvey, 
only  more  faint  and  obfcure.  For  example,  1 
fawyeflerday  a  fpreading  oak  growing  on  the 
brink  of  a  river.  I  endeavom*  to  recall  thefe  ob- 
jects to  my  mind »  How  is  this  operation  per- 
formed? Do  I  endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind  a 
piclure  of  them  or  reprefentative  image  ?  Notfo. 
1  tranfport  myfelf  ideally  to  the  place  where  I 
few  the  tree  and  river  yellerday  ;  upon  which  I 
have  a  perception  of  thefe  objecfls,  fimilar  in  all 
refpects  to  the  perception  I  had  when  I  viewed 
them  with  my  eyes,  only  more  obfcilre.  And  in 
this recolledion,  lam  not  confcious  of  apifture 
or  reprefentative  image,  more  than  in  the  origi- 
nal furvey  :  the  perception  is  of  the  tree  and  ri- 
ver thcmfclves,  as  at  firft.  I  confirm  this  by  an- 
other experiment.  After  attentively  furveying 
a  fine  ftatue,  I  clofe  my  eyes.  What  follows : 
The  fame  objedl  continues,  without  any  diiFer- 

of  perception,  has  been  cTpcufed  by  fomc  phiJofophcrs  of  no  mm 
rank ;  not  attending  to  the  foregoing  pccnliarity  in  the  fcnfts  of 
feeing  and  hearing,  that  we  ^rcdye  objc6b  without  being  con* 
fcious  of  an  organic  imp'cflion,  or  of  any  impreffion.  Sec  the 
Trcaiire  upon  human  uamrc :  where  we  find  the  following  paflage, 
book  I.  p.  4.  feet.  2.  **  Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  our  body 
*'  we  perceive  when  we  regard  our  limbs  and  members ;  fo  that 
<'  the  afcribing  a  real  and  corporeal  cxiftcncc  to  ihcfc  impfcfBons, 
"  or  to  their  objects,  is  an  ad  of  the  mind  as  difficult  to  a- 
<^  pkin,"  &c. 
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ence  but  that  it  is  lefs  diftind:  than  formerly  ** 
This  indiftinft  fecondary  perception  of  an  objedt, 
is  tenned  an  idea.     And  therefore  the  precife 

and 

*  This  experiment^  which  every  one  may  make  and  reiterate 
till  entire  facisfadtion  be  obtained,  is  of  greater  imponance  than  at 
firfl  view  may  appear  $  for  it  flrikcs  at  the  root  of  a  celebrated 
dodrine  that  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  h^  midcd  many 
fhilofophcrs.  This  dodtrine  as  delivered  by  Ariflotle  is  in  fub- 
flance,  **  That  of  every  objcdl  of  thought  there  mufl  be  fomc  form, 
*'  phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind  ;  that  things  fenfible  are  per- 
**  ceived  and  remembered  by  means  of  fenlible  fpccies,  and  things 
^'  intelligible  by  intelligible  fpecies;  and  that  thefe  fpecies  or 
^'  phantafms  have  the  form  of  the  object  without  the  matter,  as 
^*  the  impreflion  of  a  feal  upon  wax  has  the  form  of  the  fcal  with- 
'<  oat  its  matter."  The  followers  of  Ariflotle  add,  "  That  the 
**  fenfible  and  intelligible  fpecies  of  things,  are  fent  forth  from  the 
**  things  themfclvcs,  and  make  imprcflions  upon  the,  pailive  in- 
*'  telled,  which  impreilions  are  perceived  by  the  adive  intelled.** 
This  notion  diflers  very  little  from  that  of  Epicurus,  which  is# 
^^  That  all  things  fend  forth,  conftamly  and  in  every  dire«Jlion, 
*^  (lender  ghofls  or  films  of  themfclves,  (tenuia  fimulacra,  as  ex- 
**  prcircd  by  his  commentator  Lucretius) ;  which  flriking  upon  the 
*'  mind,  arc  the  means  of  perception,  dreaming,"  4xc,  Des 
Cartes,  bent  to  oppofe  Ariflotle,  rcjcds  the  do<^rine  of  fenfible 
and  intelligible  fpecies ;  maintaining  however  the  fame  dodrine  in 
effect,  viz.  That  we  perceive  nothing  external  but  by  means  of 
fome  image  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind ;  and  thefe  images 
he  terms  ideas.  Accordmg  to  thefe  philofophcrs,  we  perceive  no- 
thing immediately  but  our  own  phantafms  or  ideas ;  and  from 
thefe  we  infer,  by  reafomng,  the  exiflence  of  the  external  objects 
of  which  they  are  phantafSs  or.  ideas.  Locke  adopts  this  doctrine, 
and  therefore  employs  almofl  the  whole  of  his  book  about  ideas. 
He  holds  that  wc  cannot  perceive,  remember,  nor  imagine,  any 
tiling,  but  by  having  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.     He  a- 
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^nd  act  urate  definition  of  an  idea,  in  contradit 
tinftion  to  an  original  perception,  is,  "That 
perception  of  a  real  objeft,  which   is  raifed  in 

"the 
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grcd  with  Dc^  Cartes,  that  wc  can  have  no  knowledge  of  things 
external,  but  what  we  acquur  by  reafoaing  upon  their  ideas  or 
images  in  the  mind ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  wc  are  coafdoos 
of  thefc  ideas  or  images,  and  of  nothing  clfe.  Thofe  who  talk  the 
moll  intelligibly  explain  the  dodlrine  thus :  When  I  fee  in  a  mirror 
a  man  (landing  behind  me,  the  unmediate  objc6l  of  my  figfat  b 
his  image,  without  which  I  could  not  fee  him :  in  like  maimer, 
when  I  fee  a  tree  or  a  houfe,  there  muft  be  an  image  of  thcie  ob* 
je6ts  in  my  brain  or  in  my  mind ;  which  image  is  the  unmcte 
obje«St  of  my  perception  i  and  by  means  of  that  image  I  pcrcchic 
the  external  object. 

One  would  not  readily  fufped  any  harm  in  this  ideal  fyikoi) 
further  than  leading  us  into  a  labyrinth   of  mctaphydcal  erroRin 
order  to  account  for  our  knowledge  of  external  obje<Sb,  which  is 
more  truly  accounted  for  by  fnnple  perception.     And  yet  fomc  laic 
philofophers  have  been  able  to  extra«^  from  it  death  and  deftroSkn 
to  the  whole  world,  levelling  all  down  to  a  mere  chaos  of  ideas. 
Dr  Berkeley,  upon  the  authority  of  the  philofophers  named,  taking 
for  granted  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  objedt  but  what  is  in  the 
•  mind,  difcovcred,  that  the  reafoning  employed  by  Des  Cartes  and 
Locke  to  infer  the  exiftence  of  external  obje^,  is  inconclufift; 
and  upon  that  difcovery  ventured,  againfl  common  fenfc,  to  an. 
nihilate  totally  the  material  world.     And  a  later  philofophcr  difcc 
vering,  that  Berkeley's  arguments  tnight  with  equal  focceisbcap* 
plied  againll  immaterial  beings,  ventured  flill  more  boldly  to  rcjcfi 
both  by  the  lump ;  leaving  nothing  in  nature  but    images  or  ideas 
floating  in  vacuo,  without  affording  them  a  fuigle  mind  for  flidtcr 
or  fupport. 

When  fuch  wild  and  extravagant  confequenccs  can  be  drawn 
from  the  ideal  fyflcm,  it  might  have  been  cxpetEted,  that  no  nun 
who  is  not  crazy  would  feave  ventured  to  crc6t  fuch  a  fupcrftnK- 
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*^  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory/^  Every 
thing  one  is  confcious  of.  whether  internal  or  ex- 
ternal,   paflions,  emotions,  thinking,  refolving, 

willing, 

tnrcj  till  be  (hould  firft  be  certain  beyond  all  doubt  of  a  folid 
foundation.  And  yet  upon  examination^  we  find  this  foundation 
to  be  no  better  than  a  (hallow  mctaphyfical  argument,  viz,  **  That 
*'  no  being  c^n  act  but  where  it  is  ;  and,  confcquently,  that  it  can- 
*'  not  adl  upon  any  fubjed  at  a  dillance."  This  argument  pof- 
feffcs  indeed  one  eminent  advantage,  that  its  obfclirity,  like  that 
of  an  oracle,  is  apt  to  impofe  upon  the  reader,  who  is  wDling  to 
Confider  it  as  a  dcmonfl ration,  bccaufc  he  does  not  clearly  fee  the 
fallacy.  The  bed  way  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  is  to  draw  it  out  of 
its  obfcnrity,  and  to  (late  it  in  a  clear  light,  as  follows.  **  Noob- 
*'  jeft  can  be  perceived  unlefs  it  adtnpon  the  mind  ;  but  no  diflant 
*'  objeJl  can  a6l  upon  the  mind,  becaufe  no  being  can  a6t  but 
*'  where  it  is;  and,  therefore,  the  immediate  objedt  of  perception 
*'  muft  be  fomething  united  to  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  acfc  up- 
**  on  it."  Here  the  argument  completed  in  all  its  parts  feems  to 
be  juflly  flated ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of 
phantafms  or  ideas  united  to  the  mind,  as  the  ♦only  objcdts  of  per- 
ception. It  is  fingularly  unlucky  for  this  argument,  that  it  con« 
eludes  diredly  againft  the  very  fyftem  of  which  it  is  made  the  only 
foundation.  In  that  fyflem  it  is  fuppofed,  that  phantafms  or  ideas 
are  raifed  in  the  mind  by  things  at  a  diflance ;  and  if  things  at  a 
diftance  caimot  ad:  upon  the  mind,  as  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved 
by  the  argument  under  confidcration,  the  fyflem  muft  be  falfe. 
But  the  folid  anfwcr  to  this  argument  is,  that  it  afiumes  a  prop- 
filion  as  true,  without  evidence,  viz.  That  no  objc(a  can  be  percei- 
ved unlefs  it  adl  upon  the  mind.  This  proportion  undoubtedly  re- 
quires evidence,  for  it  is  not  intuitively  certain.  And,  therefore,  till 
the  proportion  be  demonftratcd,  every  man  without  fcruplc  may 
truft  to  the  conviction  of  his  fcnfes,  that  he  hears  and  fees  things 
at  a  diflance. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  enable  us  to  perceive  diflant  objcds, 
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willing,  heat,  cold,  drr.  as  well  as  external  obi 
jeds,  maybe  recalled  as  above,  by  the  power  of 
memory  *. 

15.  The 

nature  employs  intermediate  means.  In  order  to  fee  a  tree,  for 
example,  rays  of  light  mull  come  from  the  tree  to  my  eye,  fbnniDg 
a  picture  upon  the  retina  tunica  :  but  the  object  perceived  b  the 
treeitfclf,  not  the  rays  of  light,  nor  the  pi»Shire.  In  this  manner 
diftant  objects  are  perceived,  without  any  action  of  the  objcftopoa 
the  mind,  or  of  the  mind  upon  the  objcdt.  Hearing  is  in  a  rimilar 
cafe :  the  air  put  in  motion  by  thunder,  makes  an  impreffian  upon 
the  drum  of  my  ear ;  but  thb  imprcflion  is  not  what  I  hear,  it  is 
the  thunder  iifclf  by  means  of  that  imprcflion. 

With  rcfpcd  to  viiion  in  particular,  wc  are  profoundly  ignoratf 
by  what  mtzns  and  in  what  manner  the  pi6tare  on  the  retina  tumci 
contributes  to  produce  a  fight  of  the  object.  One  thing  only  is 
clear,  that  as  we  have  no  confcioufnefs  of  that  pi«5hirc,  it  is  as  na- 
tural to  conceive  that  it  fhould  be  made  the  inftrument  of  difcovcr- 
ing  the  external  objcdl,  as  of  difcovering  itfelf  only,  and  not  ik 
external  objedL 

Upon  the  chimerical  confcquences  drawn  from  the  ideal  fyflem, 
I  (liall  make  but  a  fmgle  reflection.  Nature  determines  as  need- 
farily  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  fcnfes ;  and  upon  their  evidence, 
the  exiftence  of  external  objects  is  to  us  a  matter  of  intuitive 
knowledge  andabfolute  cenainty.  Vain  therefore  is  the  attempt  of 
Dr  Berkeley  and  of  his  followers,  to  deceive  us,  by  a  mcu- 
phyfical  fubtilty,  into  a  difbelief  of  what  wc  cannot  entertain  cvca 
the  (lighteft  doubt- 

*  From  this  definition  of  an  idea,  the  following  propofition  moil 
be  evident.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  innate  idea.  If 
the  original  perception  of  an  objed  be  not  innate,  which  is  obvious, 
it  is  not  Icfs  obvious,  that  the  idea  or  fecpndary  perception  of  that 
objed:  cannot  be  innate.  And  yet,  to  prove  tliis  fclf-cvidcnt  pro- 
pofition, Locke  has  beftovved  a  whole  book  of  his  trcatifc  uponhn. 
man  undcrflanding.     So  ncccITary  it  is  td  give  accurate  definitions, 
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jsj  1^.  The  original  perceptions  of  external  ob^ 
jeds,  are  either  fimple  or  complex.  Some 
founds  are  fo  fimple  as  n6t  to  be  refolvable  into 
parts,  and  the  perception  of  fuch  founds  mull 
be  equally  fo:  the  like  with  refpedtto  the  per- 
ception of  certain  taftes  and  fmells.  A  percep- 
tion of  touch,  is  generally  compounded  of  the 
niore  fimple  perceptions  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs, 
joined  with  fmoothnefs  or  roughnefs,  heat  or 
cold,  cJrc.  But  of  all  the  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal fenfe,  that  of  a  vifible  objedt  is  the  mod  com- 
plex ;  becaufe  the  eye  takes  in  more  particulars 
than  any  other  organ.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a 
trunk,  branches,  leaves :  it  has  colour,  figure, 
fize.  Every  one  of  thefe  feparately  produceth  a 
perception  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator,  which 
are  all  combined  into  the  complex  perception  of 
the  tree. 

16.  The  original  perception  of  an  objed:  of 
fight,  is  more  complete,  lively,  and  diflinft, 
than  that  of  any  other  objedl.  And  for  that  rea- 
fon,  an  idea  or  fecondary  perception  of  a  vifible 
object,  is  alfo  more  complete,  lively,  and  dif- 
tincl,  than  that  pf  any  other  objed.  A  fine  paf- 
fage  in  mufic,  may,  for  a  moment,  be  recalled 
to  the  mind  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  but,  after 

and  fo  preventive  of  difputp  arc  definitions  when  accurate.  Dr 
Berkeley  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  anotlier  propofiiion  equally 
evident.  That  there  can  be  no  fuch  thuig  as  a  general  idea :  all  our 
original  perceptions  are  of  particular  objc6ts,  and  our  fecondary 
perceptions  or  id<;as  mufl  be  etjaally  fo, 
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the  fliorteft  interval,  it  becomes  not  lefs  obfcure 
than  the  ideas  of  the  other  objedls  mentioned. 

17.  As  the  range  of  an  individual  is  common^ 
ly  circumfcribed  within  narrow  bounds  of  fpace, 
it  rarely  happens,  that  every   thing    neceflary  to 
be  known  comes  under  our   own   perceptions. 
Thefe  perceptions,  therefore,    and    their  corre- 
fponding  ideas,  are  a  provifion  too  fcanty  for  the 
purpofes  of  life.     Language  is  an  admirable  con- 
trivance for  fupplying  this  deficiency  ;   foi^  by  lan- 
guage, every  man  may  communicate  his  percep- 
tions to  all :  and  the  fame  may  be  ddne  by  paint- 
ing and  other  imitative  arts.     The  facility  of  com- 
munication is  in  proportion  to  the  livehnefs  of 
the  ideas;  efpecially  in  language,   which  hitherto 
has  not  arrived  at  greater  perfediion  than  to  ex- 
prefs  clear  and  lively  iddas ;   and  hence  it  is,  that 
poets  and  orators,  who  are  extremely  fuccefsful 
in  defcribing  objeds  of  fight,  find  objecfts.  of  the 
other  fenfes  too  faint  and  obfcure  for  language. 
An  idea  thus  acquired  of  an   objecS:   at  fecond 
hand,  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  an  idea  of 
memory,  though  their  refemblance  has  occafion- 
ed  the  fame  term  idea  to  be  apply 'd  to  both; 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  becaufe    ambiguity  in 
the  fignification  of  words  is  a  great  obftruftion  to 
accuracy  of  conception,     Thus  nature   hath  fur- 
nifhed  the  means  of  multiplying   ideas   without 
end,  and  of  providing  every  individual  with  a 
fufficient  flock  to  anfwer,  not  only  the  necefiitieSj 
but  even  the  elegancies  of  life, 

,  18.  Further, 
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*"'  18.  Further,  man  is  endued  with  a  fort  of 
^'  creative  power  :  he  can  fabricate  images  of  things 
^-  that  have  no  exiftence. '  The  materials  employed 
'^  in  this  operation,  are  ideas  .of  fight,  which  he 
can  take  to  pieces  and  combine  into  new  forms 
at  pleafure :  their  complexity  and  vivacity  make 
them  fit  materials.  But  a  man  has  no  fuch  power 
over  any  of  his  other  ideas,  whether  of  the  ex- 
ternal  or  internal  fenfes :  he  cannot,  after  the 
utmoft  ejffort,  combine  thefe  into  new  forms ; 
becaufe  his  ideas  of  fuch  objedls  are  too  bbfcure 
for  this  operation.  An  image  thus  fabricated 
cannot  be  called  a  fecondary  perception,  not  be- 
ing derived  from  an  original  perception :  the  po- 
verty of  language  however,  as  in  the  cafe  imme- 
'diately  above  mentioned,  has  occafioned  the  fame 
term  idea  to  be  apply M  to  all.  This  fingular 
power  of  fabricating  images  independent  of  real 
objefts,  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  imagina^ 
tion. 

19.  As  ideas  are  the  chief  materials  employed 
in  reafoning  and  reflefting,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  their  nature  and  difterences  be  underftood. 
It  appears  now,  that  ideas  may  be  diflinguilhed 
into  three  kinds ;  firft.  Ideas  derived  from  ori- 
ginal perceptions,  properly  termed  ideas  ofme-^ 
mory ;  fecond.  Ideas  communicated  by  language 
or  other  figns;  and,  third,  Ideas  of  imagination. 
Thefe  ideas  differ  from  each  other  in  many  re- 
fpecls ;  but  the  clijef  foundation  of  the  diftinclion 
is  the  difference  of  their  caufes :   the  firft  kind  is 
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derived  from  real  exiftences  that  have  been  ob. 
jedts  of  our  fenles ;  language  is  the  caufeofthe 
fecond,  or  any  other  fign  that  has  the  lame  power 
with  language :  and  a  man's  imagination  is  to 
himfelf  the  caufe  of  the  third.  It  is  fcarce  nccef- 
fary  to  add,  that  an  idea,  originally  of  imagina- 
tion, being  conveyed  to  others  by  language,  or 
any  other  vehicle,  becomes  in  the  mind  of  thofe 
to  whom  it  is  conveyed,  ^n  idea  of  the  fecond 
kind  ;  and  again,  that  an  idea  of  this  kind,  being 
afterward  recalled  to  the  min4>  becomes  in  that 
circumftance  an  idea  of  memory^ 

20.  We  are  not  fo  conftituted,    as  to  perceive 
objefts  with  indifFerency  :   thefe^    with  very  few 
exceptions,    appeal*  agreeable    or     difagreeable; 
and  at  the  fame  time  raife  in  us  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful emotions.     With  refpeA  to  external  objefts 
in  particular,  we  diftinguifli  thofe   which  pro- 
duce organic  impreffions,  froin  thofe  which  af- 
fedt  us  from  a  diftance :   when  we   touch  a  foft 
and  fmooth  body,  we  have  a  pleafant  feeling  as  at 
the  place  of  contaft ;  whidi  feelipg  we  diftin- 
guifli not,  at  leafl  not  accurately,    from  the  a- 
greeablenefs  of  the  body  itfelf ;    and   the  fame 
holds  in  general  with  regard  to  all  organic  im- 
preflions :   it  is  otherwife  in  hearing  and  feeing; 
a  found  is  perceived  as  in  itfelf  agreeable,  and 
raifes  in  the  hearer  a  pleafant  emotion ;  an  ob- 
ject of  fight  appears  in  itfelf  agreeable,   and  raifes 
in  the  fpeftator  a  pleafant  emotion.      Thefe  are 

* 

accurately  diftinguilhed :  the  pleafant  emotion  is 

.         '  felt 


felt  ai  within  thd  mind  ^  the  agre^ablenefs  of  thd 
objeSt  is  placed  upon  the  objed,  drid  is  perceitred 
as  one  of  its  qualities  or  properties .  The  agree-' 
able  ^^earatice  of  an  6bjedt  of  fight^  is  termed 
beauty  ;  and  tha  difa^reeable  appearance  of  fuch 
an  objeA  is  termied  tiglinefs. 

II .  But  though  beauty  arid  uglinefs^  in  theii* 
proper  and  genuine  fignification,  are  confined  td 
dbjeds  of  fight;  yet  in  a  more  lax  aiid  figurativd 
fignification,  they  are  applyM  •to  objects  of  th^  o- 
ther  fenles :  they  are  fometimes  applyM  even  td 
abftradl  terms ;  for  it  is  not  unufUal  to  fay,  a 
beautiful  theorem^  a  beautiful  conJUtution  ofgo-^ 
Vernment^ 

21.  A  line  compofed  by  a  fi^ngle  rule,  Is  per^ 
ceived  and  faid  to  be  regular  .*  st  ftraight  line,  a 
par^ola,  a  hyperbola,  the  circumference '  of  a 
circle,  and  of  art  ellipfe^  are  all  of  them  regulai*, 
lines ^  A  figure  compofed  by  a  iingle  rule,  is 
percfeived  and  faid  to  be  regular  t  ^  a  circle^  a 
f^uare,  a  hexagon,  an  equilateral  triangle,  ard 
regular  figures,  being  compofed  by  a  fingle  rul^ 
that  determines  the  form  of  each*  When  th^ 
form  of  a  line  or  of  a  figure  is  afcertained  by  a 
fingle  rule  th^  leaves  nothing  arbitrary,  the  lina 
and  the  figure  are  faid  to  be  perfeftly  regular  j 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  figures  now  mentioned, 
and  the  cafe  of  a  ftraight  line  and  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle.  A  figure  and  a  line  that  re-» 
quire  more  than  one  rule  for  their  conftrudlion, 
or  that  have  any  of  their  parts  left  arbitrary,* ara 
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not  perfeftly  regular:  a  parallelogram  and  a 
thomb  are  lefs  regular  than  a  £quare ;  the  paralfc- 
logram  being,  fubjefted  to  no  rule  as  to  the 
length  of  fides,  other  than  that  the  oppofite 
fides  be  equal ;  the  rhomb  being  fubjedled  to  no 
inile  as  to  its  angles,  pthet  than  that  the  oppofite 
angles  be  equal:  for  the  fanp^  reafon,  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  ellipfe,  th^e  form  of  which  is 
fufceptible  of  much  variety,  is  lefs  regular  than 
that  of  a  circle. 

.23.  Regidarity,  properly  fpeaking,  belongs, 
like  beauty,  to  objedls  of  fight :  and,  like  beau- 
ty, it  is  alfo  apply'd  figuratively  to  other  objefts: 
thus  we  fay,  a  regular  government ^  a  regular 
compofition  ofmuficy  and,  regular  difcipline. 
,  24.  When  two  figures  are  compofed  of  fimilar 
parts,  they  are  faid  to  be  uniform.  Perfed  uni- 
formity is  where  the  conftituent  parts  of  two  fi- 
gures are  equal;  thus  two  cubes  of  the  famedi- 
menfions  are  perfedly  uniform  in  all  their  parts. 
Uniformity  lefs  perfect  is,  where  the  parts  mu- 
tually correfpond,  but  without  being  equal :  the 
uniformity  is  imperfed:  between  two  fquares  or 
cubes  of  unequal  dimenfiens  J  and  ftili  more  fo 
between  a  fquare  and  a  parallelogram . 

25.  Uniformity  is  alfo  applicable  t6  the  con- 
ftituent parts  of  the  fame  figure.  The  conffi- 
tuent  parts  of  a  fquare  are  perfeftly  uniform  2  its 
lides  are  equal  and  its  angleiB  are  equal.  Where- 
in then  differs  regularity  from  uniformity  ?  for 
a  figure  compofed  of  uniform  parts  muft  undoubt- 
edly 
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edly  be  regular.  'Regularity  is  predicated  of  a 
figure  confidered  as  a  whole  compofed  of  uniform 
parts :  uniformity  is  predicated  of  thefe  parts  zs 
related  to  each  other  by  refemblance :  we  fay,  a 
fquare  is  a  regular,  not  an  uniform,  figure;  but 
with  refpeft  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  fquare^ 
we  fay  not,  that  they  ire  regular,  but  that  they 
are  uniform. 

26.  In  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe,  as 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  windows,  fpoons,  we  expedl 
imiformity.  Proportion  ought  to  govern  parts 
intended  for  diiFerent  ufes :  we  require  a  certain 
proportion  between  a  leg  and  an  arm;  in  the 
bafe,  thefliaft,  the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  and  in  the 
lengthy  the  breadth,  the  height  of  a  room: 
fome  proportion  is  alfo  required  in  different 
things  intimately  connefted,  as  between  a  dwel- 
ling-houfe,  the  garden,  and  the  ftables :  but  we 
require  no  proportion  among  things  flightly  con-* 
nedled,  as  between  the  table  a  man'  wrrites  on  and 
the  dog  that  follows  him.  Proportion  and  uni- 
formity never  coincide :  things equaLare  uniform; 
but  proportion  is  never  applied  to  them :  the 
four  fides  and  angles  of  a  fquare  are  equal  and 
perfedly  uniform ;  but  We  fay  not  that  they  are 
proportional.  Thus,  proportion  always  implies 
inequality  or  difference ;  but  then  it  implies  it  to 
a  certain  degree  only :  the  moft  agreeable  pro-» 
portion  refembles  a  maximum  in  mathematics  j 
a  greater  or  lefs  inequality  pr  difference  is  lefs  a- 
greeable. 

Kk2  27*  Order 
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27.  Order  regards  various  particulars.  Tirft, 
in  tracing  or  funreying  bbjefts,  we  are  diredled  by 
a  fenfe  of  order :  we  conceive  it  to  be  more  or- 
derly, that  we  fhould  pafs  fram  a  principal  to  its 
jtcceiTories,  and  from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  than 
in  the  contrary  diredlion.  Next,  with  refpeft 
to  the  pofition  of  things,  a  fenfe  of  order  direfts 
us  to  place  together  things  intimately  connedcd. 
Thirdly,  in  placing  things  that  have  no  natural 
connedlion,  that  order  appears  the  moft  perfeft, 
where  the  particulars  are  made  to  bear  the  feong- 
eft  relation  to  each  other  that  pofition  can  girc 
them.  Thus  parallelifm  is  the  ftrohgeft  relation 
that  pofition  can  beftmv  upon  ftraight  lines :  if 
they  be  fo  placed  as  by  prodxuaion  to  interfed 
each  other,  the  relation  is  lefs  perfed.  A  large 
body  in  the  middle,  and  two  equal  bodies  of  Ids 
fize, :  one  on  each  fide,  is  an  order  that  produces 
the  ftrongeft  relation  the  bodies  are  fufceptibk 
of  by  pofition :  the  relation  between  the  two  e- 
qual  bodies  would  be  ftronger  by  juxtapofition; 
but  they  would  not  both  have  the  fame  relation 
to  the  third . 

.  iS.  The  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  of  a  vifible 
objeft,  is  perceived  as  one  of  its  qualities;  \vhich 
holds,  not  only  in  the  original  perception,  but 
alfo  in  the  fecondary  perception  or  idea :  and 
hence  the  pleafure  that  arifes  from  the  idea  of  a 
beautiful  objed:.  An  idea  of  imagination  is  alfo 
pleafant,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than  an  idea 
ofmetnoi*y,  where  the  objefts  are   of  the  fanac 

kind; 
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kind;  for  an  evident  reafon^  that  the  former  i^ 
more  diftinft  and  lively  than  the  latter.  But 
this  inferiority  in  the  ideas  of  imagination^  is 
more  than  compenfated  by  their  greatnefs  and^ 
variety,  which  are  boundlefs ;  for  the  imagination 
afting  without  controul,  can  fabricate  ideas  of 
finer  vifible  objefts,  of  more  noble  and  heroic 
adions,  of  greater  wickednefs,  of  more  furpri- 
fing  events,  than  ever  in  faft  exifted :  and  in 
communicating  fuch  ideas  by  words,  painting, 
fculpture,  &c.  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
is  not  lefs  extenfive  than  great. 

29.  In  the  nature  of  every  man,  there  is  fome- 
what  original,  that  ferves  to  diftinguifli  him  from' 
others,  that  tends  to  form  a  cbaradler,  and  to 
make  him  meek  or  fiery,  caudid  or  deceitful,  re- 
folute  or  timorous,  chearful  or  morofe.  This 
original  bent,  termed  dij^ofition^  mufl  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  a  principle :  the  latter,  fignifying  a 
law  of  human  nature,  makes  part  of  the  common 
nature  of  man  j  the  former  makes  part  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  or  that  man.     Prop^nfity  is  a  name 

'  common  to  both ;  for  it  fignifies  a  principle  as 
well  as  a  difpofition. 

30 .  Affedion^  fignifying  a  fettled  bent  of  mind 
toward  a  particular  being  or  thing,  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  difpofition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  paffion  on  the  other.  It  is  clearly  dif- 
tinguifliable  from  difpofition,  which  being  a 
branch  of  our  nature  originally,  muft  exift  before 
Ithere  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any 
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particular  objcft ;  whereas  zSeAion  can  never  be 
original,  becaufe  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a 
particular  objed,  it  cannot  exift  till  the  objeft 
have  once  at  lead:  been  prefented.     It  is  not  lefs 
clearly  diftinguiihable  from  pailion,    which  de^ 
pending  on  the  real,  or  ideal  prefence  of  its  ob- 
jed,  vanifhes  with  ifs  objed ;  whereas  affeftion, 
once  fettled  on  a  perfon,  is  a  lading  connection  ^ 
^d,  like  other  copnedtions,  fubfifts  even  when 
V^e  do  not  think  of  the  perfon*     A  familiar  ex- 
vnple  will  clear  the  whole.    There  may  be  in  my 
mind  a  difpofition  to  gratitude,  which  throu^ 
want  of  an  objed,  happens  never  to  be  exerted; 
and  which  therefore  is  never  difcovered  even  by 
myfelC     Another  who  has  the  fame  difpofition 
meets  with  a  kindly  office  that  makes  hipi  grat^-^ 
fulto  his  benefador :  an  intimate  connexion  is 
formed  between  them,  termed  affection  j  which, 
like  other  connexions,  has  a  pennanent  exift-^ 
ence,  though  not  always  in  view.     The  affec-? 
tion,  for  the  mpft  part,  lies  dormant,  till  an  opr 
portunity  offer  of  exerting  itv*  in  this  circum-r 
ftance,  it  ;$  ppnverted  into  the  paffign  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  opportunity  is  greedily   feized  for 
t:eftifying  gratitude  in  the  warmeft  manner. 

3 1 .  Averjiqn^  I  ^:hink,  mull  be  opjpofed  to  af^ 
fedion,  apd  not  to  delire,  as  it  cpmmonly  is. 
We  have  an  alfedion  tp  one  perfon;  we  have  an 
ftverfion  tp  another :  tl^e  former  difpofes  us  to  do 
good  to  its  objed,  the  latter  to  do  ill. 

%%•  ^Yb^t  is  a  fentiment  ?    It  \%  ^^o\  a  percepr 
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tion ;  for  arperception  fignifies  the  ad  by  which: 
we  become  confciou^  of  external  objefts.    It  is: 
not  confcioufnefs  of  an  internal  aiflion,  fuch  as: 
thinking,  fufpending  thought,  inclining,  refol- 
ving,  willing,  &c.    Neither  is  it .  thie  concep- 
tion of  a  relation  amongft  objeds ;  a  conception 
of  this  kind  being  termed  opinion.     The  term 
fentiment  is  appropriated  to  fuch  thoughts  as  arq^ 
prompted  by  pallion. 

33.  j^ttention  is  that  ilate  of  mind  which  pre-; 
pares  oncf  to  receive  impreffions.     According  td 
the  degree  of  attention,  objedls  make  a  ftronger: 
or  weaker  impreffion  *.     Attention  is  requisite 
even  to  the  fimple  aft  of  feeing.    The  eye  can. 
take  in  a  confiderable  field  at  one  look;  but  no 
objedl  in  the  field  is  feen  diftindlly,  but  that  fingly 
which  fixes  the  attention.    In  a  profound  re- 
verie that  totally  occupies  the   attention,    we 
fcarce  fee  what  is  diredUy  before  us.    In  a  train 
of  perceptions,  no  particular  objedl  makes  fuch 
a  figure  as  it  would  do  lingle  and  apart :  for 
when  the  attention  is  divided  among  many  ob*  - 
jedts,  no  particular  objeft  is  intitled  to  a  large 

*  Bacon^  in  his  natural  hlAory,  makes  the  following  obferva- 
dons.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intenfion  of  the  fenfe,  where 
the  common  fenfc  is  colle<5ted  mod  to  the  panicular  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  fight  fufpended.  Therefore  fopuds  are  fwceteri  as 
well  as  greater,  in  the  night  ^an  in  the  day ;  and  I  fuppofe  they 
ar^^fweetertoblincl  men  than  toothers:  and  it  is  manifcfl,  th'at 
between  flecping  and  waking,  when  all  the  fenfes  are  bound  and 
fnfjpeQded^  inuTic  is  far  fweeter  than  when  one  is  fully  waking. 

|L  k  4  Ihare. 
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ihare     Hence,  the  ftillnef s  c^  night  contributes 

to  terror,  th^re  being  nothing  to  divert  the  at-» 

tention: 

'   -     -   -  »  .  " 

Horrpr  ubk|ue  apisapsi  ^umi|  ipia  filenda  terrent 


Zara.  Silence  and  folitude  are  c^ry  where  ? 
Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors' 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  yoice 
Is  feen  or  beard.     A  dreadfxd  din  was  wotat 
To^grate  the  fehfe,  when  cnter'd  bcrei  from  gitxuB 
And  howls  of  11a ves  condemn'di  from  pUnl;  of  c}^ai|)S| 
Ai^d  craih  of  rufty  bars  and  creaking  hinges: 
And  ever  and  ano4  the  fight  was  daih'd 
With  frightful  faces  and  the  meagre  look^ 
Of  grim  and  ghaflly  executioners. 
Yet  more  this  ftiilpefi  terrifies  my  foul 
\|?haa  di4  that  fcene  qf  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Bpde,  ftS  j.  j^.  9, 

And  hence  it  is,  that  an  bbjeft  feen  at  the  termi-y 
pation  of  a  confined  view,  is  more  agreeable  than 
when  feen  in  a  group  witli  the  fiurpunding  oh^ 

jeds; 

The  crow  doth  fing  as  fweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  ^tt^nded ;  apd»  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  fhe  fhould  fing  by  day^ 
When  eyVy  gpofe  is  cackling,  wQuld  be  thought 
Jfo  better  a  muficl^n  ^aji  the  wren. 

Merchant  tfVfnke. 


34.  In  mattery  of  flight  importai^ce,  attention 

------  ^  Is 
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^ismofliydlreaed  by  will;  and  for  that  reafon,  in 
^^  is  oiir  own  fault  if  tri£lmg  obje£h»  make  any  deep 
impreffion.  Had  we  power  equally  tawith-hold 
our  attention  from  matters  of  importence,  wis 
might  be  proof  againft  any  deep  impreffion^  But 
our  power  fails  us  here:  an  interefting  objeft 
;  feizes  and  fixes  the  attention  beyond  the  poflibili« 
ty  of  control  J  ancl  while  our  attention  is  thus 
forcibly  attached  to  one  objeft,  others  may  folicit 
for  admittance ;  but  in  rain,  for  they  will  not 
be  regarded*  Thus  a  fmall  xnisfortime  is  fcarqe 
felt  in  prefence  of  a  greater  : 

JUar,  Thou  think- ft .  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
ftorm  7 

Invades  us  to  the  ikin ;  fo  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lefler  i3  fcarce  felt,    Thpu'dft  fliun  abcarj 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  tow'rd  the  roaring  fta, 
Thou'dft  meet  the  bear  i'th'  moixth.    When  th^  itiind'9 

freey 
The  bock's  delicate :  thic  tempe(t  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  ipy  fenfes  take  aQ  feelmg  elfe. 
Save  what  beats  there.  ICing  Lear,  all  3.  fc.  5, 

35.  Genus y  /pedes y  modification j  are  terms 
invented  tq  diftinguifli  beings  from  each  other. 
Individuals  are  diftingi^lhed  by  their  qualities :  a 
number  of  individuals  confidered  with  refpeft  to 
qualities  that  diftinguifli  them  from  others,  is 
termed  zjpecies :  a  plurality  ofjpecies  confidere4 
^  iy}|h  r?fp?<^  to  their  diftin§uiihing  qualities,  i$ 
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termed  a  genus.  That  quality  which  diflixiguiih- 
eth  one  genus,  one  fpecies,  or  even  one  indivi- 
dual, from  another,  is  termed  a  modification: 
thus  the  lame  particular  that  is  termed  zpropertj 
or  quality  when  confidered  as  belonging  to  an 
individual,  or  a  clafs  o£  individuals,  is  termed  a 
tnodificatian  when  confidered  as  diftinguiihing  the 
individual  or  the  clais  from  another  :  a  black  fldn 
and  foft  curled  hair,  are  properties  of  a  negro: 
the  fame  circumftances  confidered  as  marks  that 
diflinguifh  a  negro  from  a  man  of  a  different  fpe- 
cies,  2JCtdtTiominzteA,  modifications. 

36.  Objeds  of  fight,  being  complex,  are  dif- 
tinguifhable  into  the  feveral  particulars  that  en- 
ter  into  the  compofition :  thefe  objeds  are  all  of 
them  coloured  j  and  they  all  have  length,  breadth, 
and  trhicknefs.  When  I  behold  a  fpreading  oak, 
I  diftinguilh  in  this  objed,  fize,  figfure,  colour, 
and  fometimes  motion :  viewing  a  flowing  river, 
I  diftinguifh  colour,  figure,  and  conftant  motion: 
a  dye  has  colom*,  black  fpots,  fix  plain  furfaces, 
all  equal  and  uniform.  Objects  of  touch  have  all 
of  them  ttttenfion :  fome  of  them  are  felt  rough^ 
ibme  fmooth :  fome  of  them  are  hard,  fome  foft. 
With  refped  to  the  other  fenfcs,  fome  of  their 
objefts  are  fimple,  fome  complex:  a  foxmd,  a 
tafle,  a  fmell,  may  be  fo  fimple  as  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhable  into  parts :  others  are  perceived  to 
be  compounded  of  different  fovmds,  different 
taftes,  and  different  fmells. 

37.  The  eye  at  one  look  can  take  In  a  number 

ef 
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of  abjefts,  as  of  trees  in  a  field,  or  men  in  a 
^'  crowd :  as  thi^fe  objeds  are  diftihft  from  each  o- 
•  ther,  each  having  a  feparate  and  independent  ex- 
^  iftence,  they  are  diftinguilhable  in  the  mind  as 
^  well  as  in  reality ;  and .  there  is  not Wng  more  ea-. 
^'   ly,  than  to  abftrad  from  fome  and  to  confine  our 
'    contemplation  to  others.     A  large  oak  with  its. 
^    fpreading  branches,  fixes  our  attention  upon  it- 
ielf,  and  alrflraiSs  us  from  the  ihrubs  that  fur-^ 
round  it.    in  the  lame  manner,  with  refpedl  to 
compound  founds,  taftes,  orfmells,  we  can  fix 
cur  thoughts  upon  any  one  of  the  component 
parts,   abftraifting  oiir  attention  from  the  reft. 
But  the  power  of  abftradlion  is  not  confined  to 
objedls  that  are  feparable  in  reality  as  well  as  men- 
tally; it  alio  takes  place  ^here  there  can  be  no 
real  feparation :  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colour^ 
of  a  tree,  are  infeparably  connedled,  and  cannot 
exift  independent  of  each  other;  the  fame  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs :  and  yet  we  can 
mentally  confine  our  obfervations  to  one  of  thefe, 
negledllng  or  abftrading  from  the  reft.     Here 
abftradion  takes  place  where  there  cannot  be  a 
real  fepai:ation. 

38.  This  power  of  abftradlion  is  of  great  utili- 
ty. A  carpenter  confiders  a  log  of  wood,  with 
regard  to  hardnefs,  fjrmnefs,  colour,  and  tex, 
ture :  a  philofppher,  negleding  thefe  properties, 
makes  the  log  undergo  a  chymical  analyfis ;  and 
(examines  its  tafte,  its  fmell,  and  its  component- 
principles  ;  the  geometrician  confines  his  reafon-^ 
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ing  to  the  figure^    the  length,    bt^ddi, 
thicknefs.     Iti  general,  every  artiflr,  abftftifling 
from  all  otiier  properties,  confines  his  obferva- 
tions  to  thofe  which  haVe  a  more  immediate  con- 
nexion with  IHs  profeflion. 

j9.  Hence  clearly  app^tfsr  the  meaning  d  an 
abfiraCl  termy  and  cAftraet  idea-.  If  in  viewing 
an  objeS,  we  can  abCtrad:  ffomt  (cfttke  of  its  parts 
or  properties,  and  attach  ourfelves  to  othen^ 
tiiere  i^uft  be  the  bmQ  facility  when  we  recall 
this  objed  to  the  milid  in  idea*  This  leads  dire& 
ly  to  the  definition  of  an  ahftraft  idea,  viz.  *'  A 
^^  partial  idea  of  a  complex  objed:,  limited  to  one 
"  or  more  of  the  component  parts  or  properties, 
^'  laying  afide  or  abftradiiig  from  the  reft."  A 
word  that  denotes  aii  abftraft  idea,  is  called  an 
abftraO^  tetm. 

40.  The  power  of  abftraftion  ifr  be£lowedup« 
on  man,  for  the  purpofes  fc^ly  of  reafoning.  It 
tends  greatly  tp  the  facility  as  well  as  clearnefs  of 
any  proce&  of  reafoning,  that,  withdrawing  from 
every  other  circumilsmce,  we  can  confme  our  at-> 
tention  to  the  iingle  property  we  defire  to  inveftit 
gate. 

41/  AbftraA  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  diftin^ 
guiftied  into  three  different  kinds,  all  equaDy 
fubfervient  to  the  reafoning  faculty.  Individuals 
appear  to  have  no  end ;  and  did  we  not  poffefs 
the  faculty  of  diftributirtg  them  into  clafles',  the 
mind  would  be  loft  in  an  endlefi  variety,  and  no 
progrefs  be  made  in  knowledge.     It  is  by  the  fa^ 


^  ciUtyj^feabftraftion  that  wediftribute feeings  iiito 
^i  genera  :znd  ^fks :  lipding:  a  i^umber  ofindivi- 
ai  dvials  connedted  by  certain  qualities  conmioin  to 
all,  we  :give  a  name :  to  thefe  individuals,  confi- 
^  dered  as:  thus  connected,  wMch  name,  by  gather- 
ing them  together  into  ^jne  dafs,  ierves  in  a  cuyt 
manner  to  esqprels  the  whole  of  thefe  iBdiyiduals 
as  diftincft-from  otheft.  Thus  the  w^i^  am^ 
fwa/  ierves  to  denote  every  being  which  hath 
ielf-motioa;  and  the  words  tnan^  f^orje,  lionj 
^c.  anfwerfimilar  purpofes.  This  is  the  firft 
and  moft  common  fort  of  abftradlion ;  and  it  is 
of  the  moft  extenfive  ufe,  by  enabling  us  to 
comprehend  in  our  reafoning  whole  kinds  and 
forts,  inftead  of  individuals  without  end.  The 
next  fort  of  abftraA  ideas  and  terms  comprehends 
a  number  of  individual  objetfts  confidered  as  con- 
nected by  fome  occaifional  relation.  A  great 
nimiber  of  perfons  colled:ed  together  in  one 
place,  without  any  other  relation  but  merely 
that  of  contiguity,  are  denominated  a  crowd  • 
in  forming  this  term,  we  abftradt  from  fex,  from 
age,  from  condition,  from  drefs,  &c.  A  num- 
ber of  perfons  connedted  by  being  fubjefted  to 
the  fame  laws  and  to  the  fame  government,  are 
termed  a  nation :  and  a  number  of  men  fubjed:- 
ed  to  the  fame  military  command,  are  termed 
an  army*  A  third  fort  of  abftradtion  is,  where 
a  fingle  property  or  part,  which  may  be  com- 
mon to  many  individuals,  is  feledted  to  be  the 

fubjeft 
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fubjeA  of  our  contemplation ;  (of  example, 
whitenefs,  heat^  beauty^  length,  roundnds, 
head^,  arm. 

42  •  Ab{tnu9:  terms  are  a  hscppy  invention :  it 
i&  by  their  means  chiefly,  that  the  particulan 
which  we  make  the  fubjedl  of  our  reafomngare 
brought  into  clofe  union,  and  feparated  from  all 
others  however  naturally  connected.  Without 
the  aid  of  iucli  terms,  the  mind  could  never  be 
kept  fteady  to  its  proper  fubjedt,  but  would 
perpetually  be  in  hazard  of  aduming  foreign  cir- 
cumftances,  or  neglefting  what  are  effential. 
We  can,  without  the  aid  of  language,  compare 
real  objedts  by  intuition,  when  thefe  objefts  are 
prefent;  and,  when  abfent,  we  can  compare 
them  by  means  of  the  ideas  we  have  of  them. 
But  when  we  advance  farther,  and  attempt  to 
make  inferences,  and  draw  concluflons,  we  aL 
ways  employ  abftradl  terms,  even  in  thinking: 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  reafon  withovft  them^ 
as  to  perform  operations  in  algebn:^  without  figm; 
for  there  is  fcarce  any  reafoning  without  fome 
degree  of  abftradion,  and  we  cannot  abftraft  to 
purpofe  without  making  ufe  of  abflradl  termsi 
Hence  it  follows,  that  without  language  man 
would  fcarce  be  a  rational  being. 

43.  The  fame  thing,  in  diilerent  refpeSs, 
has  different  names.  With  relpeft  to  certain 
qualities,  it  is  termed  zfubjiance  j  with  refpeft 
to  other  qualities,  a  body ;  and  with  refpeft  to 
qualities  of  all  forts,  2ifubjeCt.  It  is  termed  a/w/- 
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JivefubjeH  with  refpeft  to  an  adion  exerted  up- 
on it;  an  object  with  refpedt  to  a  percipient  j  a 
caufe  with  refpedl  to  the  effedt  it  produces  j  and 
an  effeCl  with  refpedl  to  its  caufe. 
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gj  blematic  orpaments  ii.  473.  Architecfhlre  inrpires  a  taf^e  for  neat- 
nefs  and  regularity  ii.  475. 

^riofto)  ceniured  i.  308.  ii.  401, 

Ari(la:us)  the  epifode  of  Ariftzus  in  tl^e  Georgics  cenflired  ii.  275. 

Ariftotle)  cenfured  ii.  5*5  .  Note,  , 

Army )  defined  ii .  5  z  5  • 

Arrangemei^t)  tfie  beft  arrangement  of  words  is  to  place  them  if  pof- 

fible  in  an  increafing  feries  ii.  15.  16.  Arrangement  of  members  in  ;^ 
period  ii.  16.  Of  periods  in  adiicourfe  ii.  17.  Ambiguity  from  wrong 
arrangement  ii.  54.   Arrangement  natural  and  is  verted  ii.  81. 

Articvdate  founds)  how  far  agreeable  u,6,  7.  8.  9.  20. 

^Artificialmount  ii.  441. 

Arts)  See  Fine  Arts. 

Afcent)  pleafant,  but  defcent  not  painful  i.  ^opt 

Athalie)  of  Racine  cenfurcd  i.  469. 

Attention)  defined  ii.  5  ip.     Impreflion  made  by  objedb  depends  on  tbe 
degree  of  attention  ii.  J19,    Attention  not  always  voluntary  iil 
410.  4x1. 

Attractive  paiGdns  i.  4x3. 

Attradtive  objedl  i.  173. 

,  Attributes)  transferred  by  a  figure  of  ipeech  from  one  fubjc(5b  to  ax^o* 
ther  ii.  x(S6,  &c. 

Avarice)  defined  i.  38. 

Avenue)  to  a  lioufe  ii.  440. 
•       Averllon)  defined  i.  III.  389.  ii.  519. 

I      Bacchiusii.  279. 

Bajazete)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  487* 
I       Barren  fcene)  defined  ii.  403. 

Safe)  of  a  column  ii.  469.  / 

Bafib-relievo  ii.  46^. 
Batrachomuomachia)  cenfare^i.  3Sj^. 

Beauty)  ch.  3.    Intrinfic  and  relative  i.  ifi6.  ii.  44*-    Beauty  of  fim- 
i  plicity  i.  189.   of  figure  i.  190.  of  the  circle  i.  191.  of  the  fquare  i. 

jpi.  19X.  of  a  regular  polygon  i.  291.  of  a  parallelogram  i.  19^.  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  i.  19X.  Whether  beauty  be  a  primary  or  fccon- 
^ary  quality  of  obje<Stsi.  295.  Beauty  diftinguiflied  from  grandeur 
i.  lox.    Beauty  of  natural  colours  i.  3x2.    Beauty  diHinguiflied  from 

LI*  congruity 
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coDgniity  i.  i»i  •  Confummate  beaoty  leldoxn  produces  a  coolhit 
lover  i.  J 98.  Wherein  confifts  the  beauty  of  the  human  viiagei 
410.     Beauty  proper  and  figurative  ii'  5  <  3*  ' 

Behaviour)  grofs  and  refined  i.  104. 

Belief)  of  the  reality  of  external  obfe<5ls  I.  80.  Inforced  by  a  lively 
narrative,  pr  a  good  hiftorical  pstindn^  i.  9a.  93.  Influenced  I7 
paflion  i.  151.  ii.  %%6.  257.  Influenced  by  propenllty  i.  154.  In- 
fluenced by  afledtion  i.  154. 

Benevolence  opccates  in  'conjundUon  with  felf-Ipve  to  makes  us  loppj 
i.  1 74.     Benevolence  inipired  by  gardening  ii.  446. 

Berkeley)  ceniured  ii.  505.     Ntte. 

Blank  verf^  ii.  xip.  i6p.  Its  aptitude  for  invcrfion  ii.  162.  Xtsme!^ 
dy  ii.  153.     How  far  proper  in  tragedy  ii.  397. 

Body)  defined  ii.  500. 

Boileau)  cenfured  ii.  %$%.  38^. 

Bombafti.  230.    Bombah  in  a^on^.  ^34. 

Boflli)  cenfured  ii.  40^.    Note. 

Burlefque)  machinery  does  well  in  a  borlefque  poem  i.  9;.  Burld^ 
diftioguifhed  into  two  kinds  i.  350. 

Bufinefi)  men  of  middle  age  beft  qualified  for  it  i.  »o^. 

Cadence  ^i.  94.  104. 

Capital)  of  a  column  ii.  4(^9. 

Careleis  hu(band)  its  double  plot  well  contrived  ii.  393. 

Cafcade  i.  2,40. 

Caufe)  refembirng  caufes  may  produce  eflPedls    that  have  no  rdbn* 

blance ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance   may  produce  rd<3)* 

blingefFe<5b  ii.  86.    Caufe  defined  iu  sxy. 
Chance)  the  mind  revolts    againft  misfortunes  that  happen  by  dunce 

ii.  j7>- 
Charadfcer)  to  draw  a  character  is  the  maftcr-lhroke  of  deicripdoai. 

333«334- 
0iaradteriftiGs)  of  Shafte{bury  criticiftd  i.  3x3.     Wffte. 

Children)  love  to  them  accounted  for  i.  53'.  A  child  can  diftover  api^ 
(ion  from  its  external  Qgns  1.  4x5.  Hides  none  of  its  emotion  I 
433- 

Chine fc  gardens  ii.  443 .     Wonder  and  furprife  Ihidied  in  them  ii.  44J 

Choreus  ii.  i)[8. 

Choriambus  ii.  180. 

piorus)  an  eflcntial  part  of^he  Grecian  tragedy  ii.  405. 

Church)  what  ought  to  be  its  form  and  iituatiou  ii.  461, 

Cicero)  cenfured  ii.  80.  p5.  90, 

CId)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  447.  473. 

pinna)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  3x5.  443.  47  q, 

firtki 
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Circle)  its  h^eauty  X;  X pi. 

Circumftances)  iti  a  period,  where  they  fhoiild  be  placed  ii.  tfi.  ^7! 
Clafs)  all  living  creatures  diflributed  into  claiTes  ii.  484.  485. 
,  Climax)  in  fenfe  i.  xi5-  44,^'  u.  74.    In  found  ii.  17.    Wlien  thefe  are 

joined,   the  fentence  is  delightful  ii.  91. 
Coephords)  of  Efchylus  cenfured  i.  40^. 
Coexident)  emotions  and  paflions  i.  1x5,   4srCi 
Colonnade)  where  proper  ii*  4JX. 
Colour)  a  fecondary  quality  i.  i^s*    Natxiral  colours  i.  3x2.    Colouring 

of  thehuinanifac6,  exquiidte  i.  3x2. 
Columns)  every  column  ought  to  have  a  bafe  i.  168.     xte  baife  ought 

to  be  (<|uarei.  idp.    Columns  .adniit  different  proportions  ii.  459. 

461;     what  emotions  they  raife  ii.  461.     Column  moi-e  beau tifii^ 

than  a  pilafter  ii.  457.    Its  form   ii.  46^.     Five  orclers  of  columns 

ii.  4^9.    Capiul  of  the  Corinthian  order  cenfdred  ij.  471. 
Comedy)  double  plot  in  a  comedy  ii.  39%.  .393.    Modern  manners  do 

bed  in  comedy  ii.  378.     immorality  of  Englifli  comedies  ii.  478. 
Comet)  motion  of  the  comets  ax^d  planeti  Compared  with  refpe^  to 

beauty  i.  238. 
Commencement)  of  a  work  ought  to  be  inodeft  and  dmple  11-313. 
Common  nature)  in  every  fpecies  of  animals  i.  ^99.  ii  484.     We  have 

a  conviction  that  this  common  nature  is  invariable  ii.  485.    Alio 

that  it  is  perfe<^  or  right  i.  99.  xoo.  ii.  485. 
Common  fenfe  ii.  487.  497. 
Communication  of  paflioh  to  related  objedb.     Sbe  paflioh/    Commu* 

liication  of  qualities  to  related  objedb.    See  Propenfity. 
Compariibu  i.  %6%\   &c,  ch.  19.     In  the  early  compoiitions  of  all  na^ 

tibns,compaTifons  are  Carried  beyond  proper  bounds  ii.  183.    Cod1« 

parifons  that  refoive  into  a  play  of  words^  ii.  217. 
Complex  emotion  il  xxtf,  &c. 

Complex  obje<Sk)  its  power  to  geiierate  paiSlon  i.  67.  68.  %is* 
Complex  perception  i.  509. 
Complexion)  what  colour  of  drefs  is  the  molt  fuitable  to  difiefeht  cbiil<* 

plexionsi.  a8». 
Conception)  defined  ii.  50Z. 

Concord)  or  hahnony  in  obje(9:s  of  fight  i.  1x9.  xzo. 
Concordant  founds)  defined  i.  xi6. 

CoUgreve)  cenfured  i.  353.  415.  4x6.   NoU.     ii.  395.  463. 479. 4^6. 
Congruity  and  propriety  ch.  x o.    A  iecondary  relation  i.  3x0.  31  x.  Neti» 

Congruity  diftinguifhed  from  beauty  i.  3x1.  Diilinguiflied  from  propri- 

iety  i.  3x2.  As  to  quantity,  congruity  coincides  with  propoirtion  i^  339. 
Connedtion)  efientialin  all  compoiitions  i.  x5. 
(>>nqueft  of  Granada)  of  Dryden  cenfured  i.  47;. 
Coofonants  il.  7. 

J4I  3  Conftancy) 
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Conftancy)  confummate  beauty  the  cauie  of  incoslbuicy  i.  39!. 

Conftfu^ion)  of  language  explained  ii.  44,    ^c. 

Contemplation)  when  painful  i.  300. 

Cbntempt)  raifed  by  improper  adHon  1.  i5o. 

Contrail  ch.  8.  Its  cflTedl  in  language  ii.  li.  Inst  fbries  of  olijcdiil. 
15.  Contraft  in  the  thought  required  cohtraft  iff  the  members  of  dE 
expreiHon  ii.  37.  38.    The  t^tdi  oFcotttraft  ijn  gardening  ii.  444. 

Conviddon)  intuitive.    See  Intuitive coirvidtion'. 

<k)pulative)  to  drop  the  copulatives  enltvens  the  expre^n  ii.41,  it. 

Coriolapus)'of  Shakeipear  ceniiired  i.  474. 

Comeille)  cenfured  i.  441.  453.  486  49X. 

Corporeal  |)lcafure  x.  t.%.    Low  and  ib me tiines  ihean  i.  340. 

Couplet  ii.  lao.    Rules  for  its  compolition  ii.  160. 

Courage)  of  greater  dignity  (habjuftice  i.  3  3  p. 

Creticus  ii.  179. 

Criminal)  the  hour  of  execution  fecms  to  him  to  approach  with  if^ 
pacei  155. 

Criticism)  its  advantages  i.  6,  &e.     Its  terms  not  accitfately  de&iedi 

4x7- 
Crowd)  defined  ii .  s  i  $ . 

Curiodty  i.  245.  264,   4rc, 

Cuftom  ahd  habit  ch.  14.  Renders  objects  fainiliar  i.  14^.  Caftom 
diflinguilhed  from  habit  i.  384.  385.  Cuflom  puts  the  rich  and  poor 
upon  a  level  i.  40  >.  Taftc  in  the  fine  arts  improved  by  cuftamr 
495.    Note* 

l^atftyleii.  i8r,  ire,  178. 

Da  Vila)  cenfured  i.  308. 

Declenfions)  explained  ii.  45. 47. 

Dedicatioqs.    See  Epiftles  dedicatory. 

Delicacy)  of  tafle  i.  103.  ii.  49^, 

Deri^QU  i.  3z8.  350. 

bes  Cartes)  cenfured  ii.  505.     Note, 

Defceiit)  not  painful  i.  ao8. 

Defcription)  it  animates  a  dcicription  to  reprcfent  things  paft  as  prefeni 

i.  90    The  rules  that  ought  to  govern  it  ii.  3x4.    A  lively  dcfcrlpdon 

is  agreeable,  though  the  fubjcA  defcribed  be   diiagreeablc  ii.  jsj. 

No  obje(5ts  but  thofe  of  fight  can  be  well  deicribcd  ii.  510. 
Defcriptive  perfonification  ii.  ^34. 
Defcriptive  tragedy  i.  439. 
XJcfire)  defined  i.  40.     It    impells  us   to   adlioa.i.   41.      It   deter* 

mines  the  will  i.  171.    Defire  in  a  criminal   to  be  puniQicdi.  177. 

Defire  tends  the  moftto  happlnefs  when  moderate  i.  198. 
Dialogue)  diatoguc-writing  requires  «rcat  genius  i.  437,  ^f.    Indii. 

logue 
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Ipguc  every  exprcffioa  ou^t  to  be  fuitcd  to  the  chara^Jcr  pf  the 
ipeakcr  ii.  $47.  Dialqgvic  ooalees  a  doicper  impccflion  thaa.  narration 
ii.  j<5tf.    Qjialified  £^  e^prcfling  feat;Uncjits  ii.  3  70.  .  Rules  for  itii. 

D^ityandgFfceoh.^i.    DigiiiQr  of  human  nature  ii.  488* 

JPiiainbiksii.  xfp. 

2)iphtho]\gs  Ii.  8. 

XMiagreeab^c  emotions  and  pafllons  i.  $6,  &c* 

Diicordant founds)  defined!,  r I tf. 

Diipondeusii.  179.  ^  , 

I>ifpofitioii  defined  ii.'  $  if . 

BiffimiUr  emotions  i.  117.    iTheir  efl^e£b  when  c6-eziflent  1.  xj^i.  ta». 

jbiifiinilar  paeons)  their  efite^  i.  133. 

]b>ifiQeialpafi[ioas  L47.  Ail  of  them  painful  i.  99.  and  alfo  difagree* 
able  i.  101. 

Piftance)  the  Natural  method  of  computing  the  diftance  of  objeAs  i. 
1^3 >  ire.    Errors  to  which  this  compuution  is  liable  ii.  45^.  4^4. 

Pitrochaeus  ii.  179. 

Poor)  its  proportions  ii.  449 . 

Pouble  a<Slion)  in  an  epic  pbenix  ii;  4drk 

Pouble-dealer)  of  Congreve  cenfurcd  i.  4(59.  ii.  403. 

Poubie  plot)  in  a  dramatic  compofition  ii.  391. 

Prama)  ancient  and  modem  compared  ii.  407.  406. 

Pramatic  poetry  ch.  %%* 

Prapery)  ought  to  hang  loofe  1.  i6g, 

Prefs)  rules  about  drefi»  i.  3x4.  3x5.  ii.  429. 

Pryden)  cenfured  ii.  a90.  395. 403. 

Puties)  moral  duties  difUnguiflied  into  thofe  which  refpe^  ourfclves 
4nd  thofe  which  refpedfc  others  1.  331.  Foundation  of  dudes  that 
repfed^  our&lves i.  33*.  ofthofe  that  refpe<%  others  i.  33X.  333.  x)uty 
of4<aicg  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature  i.  338.  339.  ' 

PwelUng-houfe)  its  external  form  ii.  449.  Internal  form  ii.  450.  4f». 
4^3- 

Edttcttiei^  ^omoted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  6.  7.  ii.  44^. 

Efiedt^)  refembling  effe(Sls  may  be  produced  by  caufes  that  have  no  tt» 

ierablance  ii.  8$.    £&dt  defined  ii*  5x7. 
Efficient  cauie)  oflefs  importance  khan  the  fiaalcaufei.  34a. 
£le<Stra)  of  Sophocles  cenfuied  i.  408. 
£levatioa  i.  X:99»  &c.   Real  and  figurative  intimately  connected  u%tt. 

Figurative  elevation  diltinguifhed  from  figurative  grandeur  ii.  aoo.xoi . 
Emotion)  what  feelings  are  termed  emotions  i.  3 1.     Emotions  defined 

>•  34>  ire.   And  their  caufes  alfigned  i.  34.  %%,    PilUnguilhed  from 

L 1 4  paflions 
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paSiOM  i.  38.  39.  Emotion  genented  by  relations  i.  58,  &c.  & 
motions  expinded  upon  related  bbje^  i.  58,  &c.  ii.  66.  84.  85.  iii< 
I44*  145*  *l^t  ^f'  ipS-  199*  Emotions  £fHngnifhed  into  piiriiary 
and  (eeondary  i.  6x.  Raifed  by  fi<ftion  i.  79,  &c.  Raiicd  by  paint- 
ing i.  89.'  Emotions  divided  into  pleafant<uid  painful,  agreeable 
and  difagreeable  i.  96,  &c,  ii  511.  513.  The  interrupted  exifience 
of  emotions  i.  to6,  &c.  Their  growth  and  decay  i.  loff,  &c.  Thcit 
identity  i.  107.  Coeziflent  emotions  i.  115,  &c.  Amotions  fimihr 
ind  diiUmilar  i.  117.  Complex  emotion  i.  XI7.  xx8.  Efiec^offi* 
milar  coexiftent  emotions  i.  118.  ii.  459.  £ffi:<9s  of  diflitnilar  coex- 
iftent  emotions  i.  11 1.  ixa.  ii.  431.  Influence  of  emotions  upoa 
our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief  i.  14!,  ^c.  166.  't6j,  X73> 
277.  ii.  zx6.  X53. 157.  %6s.  Emotions  reiemble  their  cauiesi.  i6f, 
&c.  Emotion  of  grandeur  i .  ioo,  &c.  of  fublimity  i.  xeo.  A  low 
emoddni.  an.  Emotion  of  laughter  ch.  7.  of  ridicule  i.  %6t.  £- 
motions  when  contrafted  fhould  not  be  too  flow  nor  too  quick  in 
their  fucceflion  i.  285.  Emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts  ought  to  be 
contrafled  in  iuccei&on  i.  x96.  Emotion  of  congruity  i.  315.  of  pro- 
priety i.  3  itf .  Emotions  produced  by  human  addons  L  3  3  7.  tlank- 
ed  according  to  their  dignity  i.  340.  External  flgns  of  emotions  ch. 
15*  Aitra<5Uve  and  vepuUive  emotions  L  4x3.  AVhat  emotions  do 
befl  in  iucceffion,  what  in  conjundiion  ii.  433.  What  emotions  are 
raiied  by  the  produdtions  of  manufactures  ii.  44^.  J^ote.  Man  Is 
paflive  with  regard  to  his  emotions  ii.  500.  501.  We  are  cdAfcious 
of  emotions  as  in  the  heart  ii.  500. 

Emphafis)  defined  ii.  145.  Note,  Ought  never  to  be  but  upon  words 
of  importance  ii.  94.  95.  147. 

Eneid)  its  unity  of  a<ftion  ii.  401. 

Englifh  plays)  generally  irregular  ii.  411.  Engliih  comedies  generally 
licentious  ii.  478. 

Englifli  tongue)  too  rough  ii.  13.  In  Englifli  words  the  long  fyllable 
is  put  early  ii.  zo.  Note.  Englifli  tongue  more  grave  and  fedate  in 
Its  tone  than  the  French  1!.  150.  Note.  Peculiarly  qualified  for 
perfonification  ii.  233.  Note, 

Entablature  ii.  4<;7. 

Envy)  defined  i.  40.  How  generated  i.  no.  Why  it  is  perpetual  i. 
1x3.    It  magnifies  every  bad  quality  in  its  objedti.  145.  146* 

Epic  poem)  no  improbable  fai^  ou^t  to  be  admitted  i.  94.  Machine- 
ry in  It  has  a  bad  efiedl  i.  94.  95 .  It  doth  not  always  rejedt  ludicrous 
images  i.  »89.  Its  commencement  ought  to  be  modefl  and  fimple 
ii.  323.  In  what  refpedt  it  diflers  firom  a  tragedy  ii.  365.  Dillin- 
guiflied  into  pathetic  and  moral  ii.  367.  Its  good  efifedls  ii.  368. 
369.    Compared  with  tragedy  as  to  the  fubjedb  proper  for  eachii* 

370. 
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37b.    How  far  It  ma^  borrow  from  hUtery  ii.  377.   Rule  for  dm^» 

ding  it  into  parts  ii.  378. 
Epic  poetry  ch.  la. 
Epicurus)  cenfured  ii.  505.     Note. 
Epi^e)  in  an  hiftorical  poem  ii.  389.    Requifites  ti«  390. 
Epifties  dedicatory)  cenfured  i.  319.  3x0.    Notei, 
Epithets)  redundant  ii.  ^$6. 
Epitritus  ii.  180.  181. 
EiTay  on  man)  cridcifed  ii  i7f. 
Efteem)  loveofi.  180  »i9. 
Efther)  of  Racine  cenfared  i.  469.  473* 
Eunuch)  of  Terence  cenfured  i.  491. 
Euripides)  cenfured  i.  491.  ii.  4x0. 
Evergreens)  cut  in  the  fliape  of  animals  ii.  4^8. 
Effedt  of  experience  with  refpec^  to  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  i(.  491 ,    Note* 
Ezprellion)  elevs^ted,   lowi.  xxa.     Expreflion  that  has    no   diftindfc 

meaning  i.  499.    Members  of  a  fentence  expreffing  a  refemblance 

betwixt  two  objedls,    ought  to  refemble   each   other  ii.  34,    ^c. 

Force  of  expreflion  by  fufpending  the  thought  till  the  clofe  ii.  76. 
External  objedb)  their  reality  i.  8e. 
!External  fenfes)  diflinguifhed  into  two  kinds  i.  i*     External  fenfe  ii, 

499. 
External  figns)  of  emotions  andpaflions  ch.  15.    External  figns  of  paf" 

don,  what  emotions  they  raife  in  a  fpedtator  i.  98,  &c. 
Eye-light)  influenced  by  paflion  i.  i6i.  i6f.  273.  X77« 

Face)  though  uniformity  prevail  in  the  human  face,  yet  every  face  is 

difHnguifhable  from  another  i.  315. 
^  Faculty)  by  which  we  know  paf&on  from  its  external  figns  i.  4x5. 
'  Fairy  Queen)  ctiticifed  ii  X83. 
'  Falfe  quantity)  painful  to  the  ear  ii.  xxx.  1x3. 
Fame)  love  of  i.  180. 
Familiarity)  its  cSc^l  top,  1x6.  a46.  ii.  7.p9*  It  wears  off  by  a.bfence  i. 

ajx. 
Fafhion)  its  influence  accounted  for  i.  5x .    Fafhion  is  in  a  continual  fliiz 

i.  195- 

^ear)  explained  i.  7i,  &c,  Rifes  often  to  its  utmofl  pitch  in  an  inftant 
1. 1  ID.  Fear  arifing  from  affection  or  averClon  i.  1 11.  Fear  is  infec- 
tious i.  170. 

Feeling)  its  different  lignifications  ii.  %o%. 

Fi^on)  emodons  raifed  by  fidlion  i.  79,  &c» 

Figure)  beauty  of  i.  190.    Definition  of  a  regular  figure  ii.  5x3. 

Figures)  fome  paffioQs  favourable  to  figurative  expreffioai.480.  ii.  xej, 

X04. 
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i 
104.  Figures  ch.  *o.  Figure  of  ipcechii.  ^39.  175.  494,  ^f.  Fi» 
gures  were  of  old  much  fhained  il.  183  %Ha. 
Final  caufc)  of  our  fenfc  of  order  and  connedhioa  1  30.  of  tbe  ^mpt- 
thetic  emotion  of  virtue  i.  5^-  5  7-  of  the  indiodtive  piaifion  of  fear  i. 
73.  74.  of  the  ia(tmddv€  paffipB  of  anger  i.  78.  of  ideal  presence  i. 
9x,  &c.  of  the  power  that  fiction  has  over  the  miad  i  95  of  eoo- 
tions  and  pafEons  i.  171,  &c.  of  the  communication  of  paflipn  to 
telated  objciSb  i  181.  of  regularity,  uniformity,  order,  and  ii9« 
plicityi.  190.  of  proportion  i.  191.  of  beauty  i.  197..  Why  certain 
bbjedbare  neither  pleaiantnor  painful  i.  %o8.  109.  437.  of  tfaepkt- 
fure  we  Have  in  motion  arid  fdrCe  i.  143 .  of  curiofity  i  ^45.  of  won- 
der i  %5S'  of  furprifei.  XS6.  Of  the  principle  that  firoxupfisus  to 
pcrfeA  every  work  i.  »8o.  of  the  pleafure  or  p%in  that  xefiUts  60m 
the  different  circumft*nces  of  a  train  of  perceptions  i.  30*,  &c,  of 
congrwity  and  propriety!.  330,  &€,  of  dignity  and  meanaefsi. 
34X,  &C'  of  habit  i.  491,  &c.  of  the  external  figas  of  palE«n  aid 
cmotioni.  418.  416,  &c.  Why  articulate  founds  fingly  agreeable 
are  always  agreeable  in  conjundkion  il  8.  9.  of  thepleafiire  we  have 
in  language  ii.  3S7-  5i8-  o^  our  relifh  for  various  propoitlom  io 
quantity  ii .  45  6.  Why  delicacy  of  tafte  is  with-held  fro»  the  bulk  of 
aunkind  ii.  483  484-  «f  our  conVi(5tion  of  a  common  flandard  in  «- 
very  fpecics  of  beings  ii.  489.  of  uniformity  of  taftd  in  the  fine  arts 
ai.  489.  490.  Why  the  fcnfe  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  fine  aits 
is  lefs  clear  tlian  the  fenfe  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  actions  ii.  49a. 
493.    Final  cayfe  of  greater  imporuace  than  the  efficient  caufe  i. 

34*- 

^tDC  aits)  ikfiaed  i.  S<  i».  A  fubje^  of  xea^baing  i.  C.  Edneatioii  pio- 
moted  by  the  fine  arts  i.  7.  8.  ii.  447.  The  fine  arts  a  great  iiipport 
to  morality  i.  8,  &€.  U.  447.  475,  &fi.  Their  ensKJtipas  ought  (o  be 
contrafted  in  fucceffion  i.  zS6.  Uniformity  and  vajciety  in  the  fbe 
arts  i.  306.  Confiderpd  with  refpe<^  tp  dignity  i  34*.  Jiow  &r 
they  may  be  regulated  by  cuftom  i.  404.     None  of  them  arc  imitatife 

.  I  Imt  painting  aodibiilpture  iL  3.  Aberrations  from  a  true  tafle  tn 
thefe  arts  ii.  491.    Who  qualified  to  be  judges  in  the  fine  arts  ii  49^. 

.^Flutd)  motion  of  fiuids  i.  ^39^ 

Foot)  the  cSc€t  that  fyllables  colledlied  into  feet  have  upon  the  car  ii. 
4%.    Mttfical  feet  defined  ii.  206.    Note.    A  lift  of  verfe-feet  ii.  178. 

Force)  produces  a  feeling  that  referables  it  i.  168.  Force  ch.  5.  Mo- 
ving force  i.  i39.  Force  gives  a  pleafure  differing  from  that  of  mo* 
tion  i.  X40.    It  contributes  to.gr&ndeux  i.  141. 

Foreign)  preference  given  to  foreign  curioflties  i.  »sa.  a53. 

Fountains)  in  what  form  they  ought  to  be  ii.  441. 

^nch  dramatic  writers)  criticifed  i.  44%.  Not€,  4(9.   ii.  414. 

French  verfe)  requires  rhyme  ii.  1 73. 

French 
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UTrendi  laxigpage)  more  livdy  to  the  ear  than  the  Engliih  ii.  it|o.   J^h. 

In  Fresch  words  the  laA  iyUable  ftaetaUj  long  and  accented  ii. 

150.    Not9» 
3^riendfliiF^)  odu6de<ed  Withre^tSt  to  dignity  and  meanne&  i.  34b* 

341.      -        ■ 

<S^tltary )  vrhf  h  at>iieai!s  longer  than,  k'uih  rbality  ii.  43  $.    is  not  an 

agreasrtrieJfigurcof  aroom  ii..4do.   .        .     ^ 
Games)  public  games  of  the  Greeks  i.  X4i. 

Gardening)  a  iSde  |cardeto  givtfs  laftre  to  che^swner.  i.  Ct.  iSTete,  Gran- 
der of  manner  in  gardening  i.  %%y.  -Jis.  emotions  ong^  to  be  con** 
trafted  in  iueceilicm  i.'\»9tf.  Afinall  gaciden  fliotdd  be  confiiied  to  a 
fingle  expreflion  i.  187.  ii.  427.  A  garden  near  a  great  city  (houUi 
hstein  air^f  fotitudei.  aM.  A  garden  in  a  wild  countty  &ould 
be  gay  and  fplendid  i.  x88.  Gardening  ch.  a4.  What  emotions 
can  be  raifed  by  it  ii.  4x7.  Its  emotions  compared  with  thofe  of  ar- 
ehite^kure  ii.  4»7.  Shlipliciiy  ought  to  be  the  governing  tafte  ii. 
4x9.  Wherein  the  unity  of  a  garden  confifts  ii.  43%.  How  far 
ihomld  tegttiarity  be  ftudied.  in  it  ii.  43}.  Refemblance  carried  too 
far  in  it  ii.  433.  Note.  Grandeur  in  gardening  ii.  434.  Every  4in- 
naniral  objedk  ought  to  be  cejedted  ii.  337.  Diftant  and  faint  imita- 
tions difpleafe  ii.  438.  The  efFe<5l  of  giving  play  to  the  imagination 
ii.  445.  Gairdening  in^ires  benevolence  ii.  446.  And  contribntios 
to  recStitude  of  manners  ii.  475* 

General  idea)  there  cannot  be  fuch  a  thin^  ii.  5^9.  Note, 

General  terms)  fliould  be    avoided  in  con^ofitions  for  amuftaent  i. 
'x%S.\\,  348. 

General  theorems)  why  agrecaWci.  194. 

Generic  habit)  defined  14  394. 

Generolity)  why  of  greater  dignity  than  juftice  i.  3  39. 

Genus)  defined  ii.  5x1. 

Geftures)  that  accompany  the  different  paffions  i.  4rx.413.4i4.  417,. 

Gierufaleme  liberafta)  ceofiired  ii.  384.  3^. 

Globe)  a  beaiitiftrt  figure  i.  309. 

Goodnaatwc)  frtiy  of  Icfs  dignity  than«ourage  orgencrofity  i.  339. 

Gothic  tower)  its  beauty  iK  450.     GQthic  ibrm  of  buildings  ii.  46X. 

Government)  natural  foundation  of  fuhmiflioil  to  government  i.  z8o. 

Grace,  ^h.  tt.  Grace'of  m<Mion  i.  A'43>    Grace analyied  i.  345,  4rc. 

<7randeur  and  foblimity  di.  4.  Diftin|;uf£bsd  from  beauty  i.  aox. 
Grandeur  demands  not  ISaASt  t«gul«riiy  i.  ^03.  Regulaarity,  order, 
and  proportion,  contribute  to  grandeur  i.  X03.  Real  and  figurative 
grandeur  intimately  conne6bed  i.  xi  3.  Grandeur  of  manner  i.  axo. 
Grandeur  may  be  employed  indire^y  to  humble  the  mind  i.  a^x7. 

"^    ax8.    Suits  ill  with  wit  and  ridicule  L  a88.    Fixes  the  attention  i. 

a93. 
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iii>  Figurative  grandeur  diftm^Da£hed  firom  fignradve  eleva&tol 
too.  »Qi.  Grtandeur  in  gardening  iii  434.  Irregularity  and  difpropts' 
tionincreale  in  appearance  the  Hze  of  a  building  ii.  464.  465. 

6ratificatioB)  of  paifion  i.  44.  50.  '43*  ^c.  157.  »73.  ii.»s,  ^. 
3ti3.  ^57-    Obftades  to  gratification  inflame  a  pafficm  i.  ii». 

Gratitude)  coniidered  with  refpedt  to  its  gratification  i.  1 14.  Exerted 
upon  the  chiMnm  of  thebenefiidlor  i;  145.  Pnnilhment  of  ingnti' 
tude  i.  335.  Grradtude  cdnfidered  with  we£pc6t  to  dignity  and  mean* 
nefs  i.  341. 

Greek  words)  finely  compofisd  of  long  and  ihort  fyUables  ix.  168. 

Grief)  magnifies  itt  cauie  i.  147.  Occafions  a  falie  reckoning  of  tiitt 
i  163.    Is  infectious  L  1 70^    When  immoderate  is  iilent  i.  477. 

Cjrofs  pleafure  i.  104. 

Croup)  natural  objedb  readily  form  themfelves  ixuo  groups  i.  3x7. 

Guido)  cenfured  ii.  apa^ 

Habit  ch.  14.    Prevails  in  old  age  i.  19%,     Habit  of  applicadon  to  bu* 

finefs  i.  2.98.  301.  305.    Converts  pain  into  pleaiure  i.  305.    Diitio- 

guiihed  from  cuftom  i.  384.    Puts  the  rich  and  pocir  upon  a  k^tl  i. 

403. 

Harmony)  or  concord  in  obje<£b  of  fight  i.  r  1 9.  i  %Oi     Harmony  diflin. 

.    gui(hed  from  melody  ii.  10x4   Note* 

Hatred)^  how  produced  i.  xxx.     Signifies  inore   commonly  a&dioa 

than  paillon  i.  x  11.     Its  endurance  i.  x  x  i . 
Hearing)  in  hearing  we  feel  no  imprefiion  ii.  503. 
Henriade)  cenfured  ii.  33«.  378.  384.  388. 

Hexameter)  Virgirs  hexameters  extremely  melodious,  tfaofe  of  Horace 
feldom ib  ii.  xox.  And  the  reaibn  why  they  aire  not  ii.  1x8.  Stnio- 
ture  of  an  hexameter  line  ii.  X05.  Rules  for  its  ftru<5hire  ii.  10^. 
20 7.  Mufical  paufes  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  108.  Note.  'Wherea 
its  melody  conlifls  ii.  x  x8. 
Ifiatus)  defined  ii.  lOt 

Hippolytus)  of  Euripides  cenfured  i.  47a.  li.  4x8.  419. 
Hiftory)  why  the  hiftory  of  heroes  and  conquerors  is  iingularly  agree- 
able i.  sSi  xi6.     By  what  means  does  hiftory  raife  our  pafiions  i.  W. 
87.  88.     It  rejeds  poetical  images  u.  3xa.  3x3. 
Hiftory-painti]]^^    See  paintings 

Homer)  defective  in  order  and  eonne<Stion  i.  ajT.     His  language  find^ 
fiiited  to  his  fubjedl  ii.  345-     His  repetitions  defexkltid  ii.  351.  Hk 
poems  in  a  great  meafiire  dramatic  ii.  %66,     Cenlured  ii.  387. 
Hope  i.  x  X  x<  * 

Horace)  defective  in  connexion  i.  15.    His  hexameters  aot  melodiott 
ii.  xox.    Their  defe^lls  poiztted  out  ii<  xx8. 
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)Eforror)  objedb  of  horror  fhould  be  banished  from  poetry  and  p^ting 
ii.  361. 

^oufe)  a  fine  houfe  g^ves  luftre  to  die  oivper  i.  6%.  Note. 

Human  nature)  a  complicated  machine  i.  3  a . 

liumanity)  the  fined  temper  of  mind  i.  104. 

Humour)  defined!.  353.  Humour  in  writiog  diftinguiihed from  hu- 
mour in  characSber  i.  353. 

Hyperbole  i.  a  30.  ji.  »5  7,   &e» 

Hippobachius  ii.  179* 

Iambic  verfe)  its  modulation  faint  ii.  lox. 

-  •  •  •  ■  -f 

Iambus  ii.  178. 

Jane  Shore)  cenfiired  i.  449.  46%. 

Idea)  not  fo  eafily  remembered  as  a  perception  is  i.  itfo.  SuccefiHon 
of  ideas  i.  apo.  Pleafure  and  pain  of  ideas  in  a  train  i.  198,  &c. 
Idea  of  memory  defined  ii.  504.  Cannot  be  innate  ii.  508.  Note^ 
There  are  no  general  ideas  ii.  509.  Note.  Idea  of  an  objc<a  of  fight 
more  diflindi  than  of  any  other  objedt  ii.  509.  Ideas  diiHnguiflied 
into  three  kinds  ii.  5x1.  Ideas  of  imagiiiation  not  To  pleafant  as  i- 
deas  of  memory  ii.  5  xtf.  5  x  7. 

Ideal  prefence  i.  8a,  &c.  raifed  by  theatrical  reprefentation  i.  88,  rai^ 
fed  by  painting  i.  88.  89. 

Ideal  fyftem  ii.  ^5.  Note, 

Identity  of  a  pafiion  or  of  an  emotiqn  i.  X07. 

Jtt  d'eau'i.  i/^o.iu  4^.  4^9,   ; 

Jingle  of  words  ii.  499. 

Iliad)  criticifed  ii.  401. 

Images)  the  life  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  i.  85.  pa.  aa^. 

Imagination)  not  always  at  reft  even  in  /leep  i.  a58.  The  great  ii|- 
Arument  of  recreation  i.  »sfi«  To  give  play  to  it  has  a  good  efiedt 
in  gardening  ii.  445.  Its  power  in  fabricating  imagef  ii.  sxx.  5x7. 
Agreeablcneis  of  ideas  of  imagination  ii.  s^d' 

Imiution)  we  naturally  imitate  virtuous  a<S):ions  i.  170.  Notthoie  that 
are  vicious  i.  X  70.  Inarticulate  founds  imiuted  in  words  ii.  83. 
None  of  the  fine  arts  imitate  nature  except  painting  and  iculpture 
ii.  3.  The  agreeablenefs  of  imitation  overbalances  the  difagreeable* 
nefs  of  the  fubje6t  ii.  357.     Diftant  and  faint  imitations  difpleafe  ii. 

438. 
Impreillon)  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe  i.  x.  ii.  503.    Succeflive  im* 

preiEops  ii.  15.  x6. 
Impropriety)  in  adlionraifes  contempt i.  a; tfo.  Itspiiaifhmenti.  328.3x9. 
Impulfe)  a  Hrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak,  makes  a  double  imprefl 

fion :  a  weak  impuUe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce  any  impreA 

fion  ii.  1$. 

Jfifinite 
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^fiaim  fefifi)  bofiooiet  diiagrecstble  when  prolonged  i.  zy^  Kote, 

Innate  idea)  there  cannot  be  fuch  a  thing  ii.  508.  N^otc, 

Inftindl)  we  ad]k  fdinetisnes  by  isftiA^  >•  43>  79*  &f» 

Inftniment)  the  means  or  inftrume^t  cpaccive^  m  \^  the  agent  il  1(5. 

Intelledhial  pleafure  i.  1.  3.  • 

Jotemal  fenie  iL  4^. 

Intrin^c  beauty  i.  i8tf. 

JUituitive  convidiion)  of  the  veracity  of  owr  fcp^s  i.  80.  of  the  digairf 
of  human  nature  i.  338.  ii.  488.  of  a  common  nature  or  (Uadaida) 
every  fpecies  of  beings  ii.  484.  of  this  (landard  being  invariable  iL 
485-  smd  of  its  being  perfefl^  or  right  ii.  485.  If^tuitive  convii^ 
that  the  external  figns  of  pafllon  are  natural,  and  alio  tb^t  tbeyvQ 
the  fame  in  all  men  t.  4x4. 4x5. 

Intuitive  knowledge)  of  external  objejfts  i.  80. 

Jnverfion)  and  inverted  flyle  described  ii*  4&»  ^c.  Inverfion  gives 
force  and  livelineA  to  the  expre(j(io|i  by  fuipending  the  thought  till 
the  clofe  ii.  ytf.  Inverfion  how  regulated  ii.  &i.  8^.  Beauties  of  in- 
verfion ii.  81  8a  Inverfion  favourable  to  pauies  ii.  13^.  Full 
kope  for  it  in  blank  verfe  ii.  itfs^.  163. 

Involunury  figns)  of  paifion  i.  41a.  416.  4x7* 

lonicusii.  179. 

Joy)  its  caufe  i.  50.  1 1 1.  Infedbious  i^  1 70.  Coofldered  with  refpcd 
to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  341. 

Iphigenia)  of  Racine  cenfiyred  i.  407. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris)  cenfured  i.  491.  ii.  41  p>  4x0.  ^xx. 

Irony)  defined  i.  358* 

Italian  tongue)  too  fmqoth  ii.  ii.  Notc^  Italian  words  finely  divdl* 
fiedby  long  andvihort  fyUablesit.  10.  Note. 

Judgment)  and  memory  in  peiicdtion,  feldom  united  i.  a o.  Judge? 
ment  ieldom  united  with  wit  i.  xo. 

Julius  Ccfiir)  of  Shakefpear  cenfiu-ed  i.  474*  47$* 

Juftice)  oflcfs  dignity  than  gencrofity  or  courage  i.  33^. 

Kent)  his  ikill  in  gardening  ii.  43a- 
|Cey-note  ii.  94.  1 04. 
Kitchen-garden  ii.  4x5. 

Knowledge)  intuitive  knowledge  of  external  object  i.  80.  Its  pkar 
fures  never  decay  i.  401.  40a. 

Labyrinth)  in  a  garden  ii.  438. 

iJandfcapc)  why  fotiagreeable  i,  119.  ixo.  317.  More  :^g^ceable  when 
comprthcndeJ  under  one  vienr  ii.  43 tf.  A  landfcape  in  painting 
ought  to  be  confined  to  a  fiogle  exprefEoni.  287.  3.88.  Contrail 
cught  to  prevail  in  it  i.  307.  308. 

Languagf) 
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|dpaa|«»g^>  power  9f  tauigiuigQ^  to  nUe  emotion^  whence  derived  i. 
^5*  9^*  Pf  •  I'SAguage  of  pai&oii  ch.  1 7.  Ought  to  be  fuited  to  the 
^timents  1.4%$*  479*  49i*  4<B>.  broken  ai>d  interrupted  1.479* 
.of  impetuous  pajQion  i.  481.  of  languid  pafiion  1.48%.  of  calm  e- 
motions  i.  48x.  of  tu^l^ulent  pailion  i.  48;i.  E^umples  of  language 
elevated  above  the  t,one  of  the  fentimei^t  i.  ^93 .  '  Of  language  too 
artificial  or  too  £gura]dve  i.  49^.  too  light  o^  airy  i.  495.  X^anguagc 
how  far  imitative  ii.  ^.  Its  beauty  with  refpedt  to  fignification  ii.  4. 
5.  18,  &c.  Its  beauty  with  refpedt  to  founds  ii.  tf,  &c.  It  ought 
to  correfpoi^  to  the  fubje<St  ii.  ^4.  339.  Its  (lru<5hire  explained  ii. 
44,  &c.  Beauty  of  language  frojn  a  refemb^ance  betwixt  found  and 
figtiificatioA  ii,  3.  4.  83,  trc.  The  charad:er  of  a  language  depends 
en  the  characfter  of  the  nation  whofe  language  it  is  iL  150.  Note. 
The  force  of  language  conHfls  inraiiing  complete  images  i.  9X.  ii.  3z5. 
Its  power  of  producing  pleafant  enfOtions  ii.  357.  Without  language 
man  would  (carce  be  a  rational  being  ii.  5z($. 

X^atin  tongue)  finely  diverlified  lyith  long  and  fhort  fyllables  ii.  16$. 

L'avare)  of  Molicre  cenfured  i.  47*. 

J-aughter  i.  :V58. 

Laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  i.  318. 

X-aw)  defined  i.  ^31.  333. 

Laws  of  human  nature)  neceflary  fucceflion  of  perceptions  1.  15.  apo. 
We  never  ad  but  through  the  impulfe  of  dcfire  i.  41.  171.  An  ob- 
jedb  lofes  its  relifli  by  familiarity  i.  109.  no.  Paillons  fudden  in 
their  growth  are  equally  fudden  in  their  decay  i.  113.  391.  Every 
palfion  ceafes  upon  obtaining  its  ultimate  end  i.  114.  An  agreeable 
caufe  produceth  always  a  pleafant  emotion,  and  a  dlfagreeable  caule 
a  painful  emotion  i.  17%. 
Laws  of  motion)  agreeable  i.  194. 

Les  Freres  ennemies)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  456. 

Lewis  Xiy.  of  France)  cenfured  i.  319.  Note. 

ibex  ulionis)  upon  what  principle  founded  i.  ^83. 

Line)  definition  of  a  regular  line  ii.  s«3' 

Littlenefs)  is  neither  pleafant  nor  painful  i.  2,08.  Is  connedlced  with 
refpedfc  and  humility  i.  4x3.  414.  Note. 

Livy)  cenfured  ii.  ^o.  ' 

Locke)  cenfured  ii.  50 j.  Note.  ,     ' 

Logic)  caufc  of  its  pbfctmty  and  intricacy  i,  4a  tf. 

I^gio)  improper  in  this  climate  ii.  45z.  453. 

Love)  to  children  accounted  fibr  i.  63.  The  love  a  inan  bears  to  his 
country  explained  i.  67.  Love  produced  by  pity  i.  70.  Love  gra- 
dual i.  I xo.  1  f  I.  It  fignifies  more  commonly  afifetSlion  than  paHion 
i.  III.,  Love  inflamed  by  the  caprices  of  a  miftrefs  i.  1x3.  Its 
cuduraiJce  i.  xx4.    To  a  lover  abicnce  appears  long  i.  X55.     Love 
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aflumes  the  qualities  of  its  objed  i.  169,  coafideied  with  refped  ta 
dignity  and  meannefi  i.  340.  ieldom  conftant  when  founded  on  a* 
quifite  beauty  i.  399.  ill  represented  in  French  plays  i.  469.  wbea 
immoderate  is  filent  i.  478. 

Love  for  love)  cenihred  ii.  403. 

Lownefs  is  neither  pleafant  nor  painful  i.  xoB, 

Lucan)  too  minute  in  his  deicriptions  i.  %x^.    cenlbred  ii.  355. 357. 

I^udicrous  i.  258.,  may  be  introduced  into  an  epic  poem  i.  289. 

Lutrin)  ccnfured  for  iucongruity  i.  3x».  3x3.  chara<5terifed i.  351, 

Luxury)  corrupts  our  ta((c  ii.  494. 

Machinery)  ought  to  be  excluded  from  an  epic  poem  i.  94.  il.  3S1, 
does  well  in  a  burieflc  poem  i.  95. 

Mah'ce)  how  geqerated  i.  i x o.     Why  it  is  perpetual  i.  1 13. 

^an)  a  benevolent  as  well  as  a  fclfifh  being  i.  1^4.  fitted  for  fodctri. 
i8«.  Conformity  of  the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circumfhnco 
i.  »o8.  »37-  *44-  3'1-  3"^*  43o-  Man  intended  to  be  more  ac- 
tive than  xrontemplative  i.  341.  The  different  branches  of  his  in. 
temal  conftitution  finely  fuited  to  e;^ch  other  ii.  4.56.  490. 

Manners)  grofs  and  refined  i.  105.  The  bad  tendency  of  rough  and 
blunt  manners  i.  4x8.  Notf^  Modem  manners  make  a  poor%uit 
in  an  epic  poem  ii.  378. 

ManufaAures)  the  efiedt  of  their  produ<SUons  with  refpe<$l  tomon^* 
ty  ii.  446.  Note. 

Marvellous)  in  epic  poetry  ii.  386. 

Means)  the  means  or  inflrument  conceived  to  be  the  agent  ii.  265. 

Meafure)  natural  meafure  of  time  i.  155,  &c.  of  ipace  i.  163,  &c. 

Meaux)  Biihop  of»  cenfured  i.  185. 

Medea)  of 'Euripides  cenfiured  ii.  419 

Melody  ot  modulation  defined  ii.  99^  dif^inguiihed  firom  hamonyii. 
1 01.  Note.  In  flnglifh  heroic  verfe  arc  four  different  forts  of  melody 
ii.  124.  149.  Melody  of  blank  verfe  fiiperior  to  that  of  rhyme,  and 
^ven  to  that  ofhexjuueter  ii.  165. 

Members  of  a  period)  have  a  fine  e^e^  placed  in  an  increafiog  ktie 
ii.  16.  17. 

Memory)  and  judgement  in  perfc<Stion  leldom  united  i.  ao.  Memory 
and  wit  often  united  i.  ao.  greater  with  refpedt  to  perceptions  thaa 
ideas  i.  ido.     Memory  ii.  504. 

Merry  wives  of  Windfor)  its  double  plo^  well  contrived  ii.  393. 

Metaphor  ii.  xjx,  ^c.     In  early  compofition^  of  mttions  we  6ndln^ 

taphors  much  drained  ii.  aS;^. 
Metre  ii.  119* 

Mild 
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ttUe) the cdni^titeJ ttlUcf  Are lbti|er la  A  turteildUtt  In  kpopijllim 
couaoyi.  itft. 

Bdilcon)  hii  ftyle  much  isverted  il  t6%>  The  defeO:  of  his  verfificauott 
11  the  want  df  coinckleAe^  bet#iit  the  paufes  of  the  fenfe  and  IbuaA 
iii  t6f»    The  beauty  Of  Miltdn*i  c6ittpj^riib&i  ii.  ipj.  ipd. 

Moderation)  in  our  deiirei  contritnuei  the  moft  to  happinefi  i.  tpt. 

Mbdetn  miiknefi}  mkke  a  poor  figuire  in  an  epic  poem  it  378. 

liCodificaiion)  defined  ii.  |a i . 

Modulation)  defined  ii.  9^. 

MolofiTut  ii.  178* 

Monofyilahlei)  En^{h»  arhittiry  at  to  quantity  it  xio*  tit> 

Moral  duties.    Ste  duties^ 

Mor;|lity)  a  richt  and  a  wrong  ufte  in  morals  ii.  481.  AberratiM* 
i^dtn  its  true  ftandard  ii.  491.  491. 

Moral  ienle  i.  |tf i    Otir  paillons  as  well  if  adtbnl  are  governed  by  il , 
I.  99*  to9. 

Mo^al  tragedy  ii.  adf. 

Motion)  Requires  the  conltaitt  exertioii  of  an  operating  caufe  t^  xo9i 
prbdu^^e  Of  feelihgi  that  reiemble  it  i.  1^7.  Itl  laws  ^igreeable  i. 
294.  Motion  and  force  ch.  |.  "What  motions  ait  the  moA  agiree'* 
able  i.  »38.  »39*  Regular  motion  i.  138.  Accelerated  motion  L 
138.  Upward  motion  i.  Xi8.  Undulating  motion  i.  ^39.  Motion 
Of  fluids  1. 139.  A  body  moved  neither  agreeable  nor  difagrecable 
i.  a39. 140.  The  pleafure  of  motion  difiers  from  that  of  force  i.  »4Ct 
Grace  of  motion  i*  143*    Motions  of  the  human  body  i.  243 .  a44« 

Motive)  defined  i.  44.  A  ielfifh  motive  aHfing  from  a  ibcial  principle 
i.45.    N$te, 

^Movement)  applied  figuratively  to  melody  ii.  88.  explained  with  it« 
ipe(St  to  melodyii.  lox. 

Mount)  imificial  ii.  441. 

Mourning-Bride)  cenfured)  i*  41^*  4Yi-  49)*  ii*  4^'i*  4^)* 

Muiic)  Pailions  raifed  by  inArumeotal  muflc  have  not  an  objed  u  §gi 
Vocal  difbnguiihed  from  in(bumental  i.  1&8.  "What  fubje<SU  pro* 
per  for  vocal  mufici.  txd,  &c.  Sentimental  mufic  i.  ix8.  Note,  what 
viricty  proper  i.  307.  Mufic  betwixt  the  adb  of  a  play,  the  ad« 
vanuges  that  may  be  drawn  ^om  it  iL  41 1 .  41  tf .  MuAc  difpoies.  th« 
heart  to  various  pailions  ii.  416.  470.  Sounds  fit  to  accompany  4iiV 
Agreeable  paflions,  cannot  be.  mufical  ii.  417.  Npte*  ii  refines  oil 
nature  IL  47^. 

Mufical  inftruments)  their  difiere^t  eAAk  ujpyfr  tlie  mind  i.  a  t8* 

Mufical  meafure)  defined  ii.  99* 

*  •  '  • 

Narration)  it  anim^es  a  iam^te  to  ttjfuiati  ;thki||  paft  at  Wfl^  i' 
Y^L.tf,  'Mm  fir 
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inalce'itdriixutic  ii.  347.  348.  366. 

Nation)  defined  ii.  J 15.  .       ^ .r^;  .;        .  • 

.Nature)  uniform 4n  iti  operations  i.  ido.  i6U:  , 
'Kote,)  a  high  note  and  a  low  note  in  muiic  i.  1 13. . 
Noun  ii.  44.  ■.,,.'  ^      .  ^ 

Novelty)  Toon  degenerates  into  familiarity  i.  X13.     Novelty  and  tbc 

unexpedked  appearance  of  objects  ch.  6.'    Novelty  a  pleaiant  eoio- 

tioni.  a47,  &c.  diftingmihed  from  variety  i.  as  i .  its  different  de* 

grees  i.  a^a*  &c.  fixes  the  attention  i.  ap3. 
Number)  defined  ii.  455. 
Numerus)  defined  11.  9> 

tfb)c&)  of  a  paffioB  defined  1.  41.  diftinguidie^  ioto  general  ind  pa^ 
ticulari.  41.    An  agreeable  ,obje<Sl  prodiiceth  a  pleaiaxu  emotioo^ 
and  a  difagreeable  objed^  a  painful  emotion  i.  1 7a.  1 73.    AttradtiTe 
objedli.  173.    Repulfive  objedki.  173.    Objedb  of  fig|u  the  moit 
tomplex  i.  185.     Obje^  that  are  nei^f  agreeable  nor  diiagreeable 
**  1.  ^08.137.  139. '   Natural  objedb  readily  form   themielves  int» 
groups  i.  31 7.     An  objedk  terminating  an  opening  in  a  wood,  ap* 
pears  doubly  dlftant  11.435. 440.    Objedt  denned  ii.  45^.  5a7.    (H>> 
*  jedb  of  external  ienfe  in  what  place  perceived  it.  499.  50b.    ObjeSs 
''   of  inteYnal  fenfe  ii.  500.     All  6bje(5b  of  fight  arc  c6n4>lex  ii.  509. 
'*  5ix.    Objedb  fiinple  and  complex  ii.  5 x.1. 
^tUclesy  to  gratification  inflame  a  paf&on  i.  iii. 
^d  Bachelor)  cenfiired  ii.  403.  ,.        ^ 

'<5^ra)  cenfured  i.  3*3. 

Opinion)  infldenced  by  pai&on  t.  14a ,  &e,  li.  ^%6,  influenced  by  pro* 
'  '^penfitjri.  154.  Infludicedby  affei^oilii.  154.    Why  ctifi^ring  fron 

me  in  opinion  is  diiagreeable  iL  485.     Opinion  defined  ii.  519. 
Oration)  of  Cicero  pro  Archia  foeta  cenfiured  ii.  80. 
Orchard  ii.  44a.    c   -  -     ' 

l^deri.  ao,  <tc.  i^y  iii^His.  Pleafiire  we  have  in  order  Li3.  ne- 
eefiiary  in  all  coinpofitiOns  i.  aj.  Senfe  of  order  has  an  infiuence  up- 
"  on  our'  pafidohs  i.  68.  Order  and'  projportion  contribute  to  gran- 
-^  dcur  i.  xos.  Vhtn'  a  lift  of  linany  particulars  is  brought  into  a  pc- 
»  -nod,  in  what  order  fhdi^  ihey  be  plaoti.>^^ii;  73,  ^e.  Order  inila- 
•' 'tingfadha.  40X.  '      ^  ' 

H!)rgan  of  fenfe  f».^    '  ""  •     . 

Organic  pleafure  i.  r.  a,  6*^.     . 
brlanio  Furiofo^diffttttS  it' 4<i».        '  "  . 

Ornament)  ought  to  be  fiiitcd  to  the  fMjjeifli'i;  3*3,  ire.    Itedundattt 
ornaments  ought  to  be  avoided  ii.  3a I.    Ornaments  in  arduted^ 
^'*ifk^ "  AU^g*ric«lKMr  ett%I«cMti€  #niteients  ii.  ^73, 
•'  Mm 
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Oiliaii  excels  in  6tzvfing  chancers  u*  33f. 
Othello)  cenfured  ii.  3d|. 
Ovid)  ceiifurtdi.  sot. 

Paeon  ii.  i8o. 

pain)  ceflation  of  paiii' extremely  plea£mt  1.  ji*  Pain,  voltttltaiy  ini 
involuntarj  i.  104. 10$.  Different  efFe^  of  pain  opfon  the  tempet 
L  105.  Social  pain  lefs  (evere  than  felfiih  i.  lof .  Pain  of  a  train  0*^ 
perceptions  in  certain  circumftances  i.  xpS,  &c.  Pain  leiTens  by  cu. 
fi5mi.  3s»9.  ii.  484.  Pain  of  wane  i.  401.  Some  pains  felt  inter* 
txa|ly,  fbmeextemalljii.  jTii* 

Painful  emotions  and  paffioiis^i/ 9^,  &c. 

Painting)  power  of  paintiitg  to  mote  Our  pafllons  i.  89.  Us  power  td 
engage  our  belief  i.  93.  What  degree  of  variety  is  reguifite  i.  307. 
In  groteiij^ue  paintiiig  the  figures  ought  to  be  imall,  in  hiflorical 
painting  as  great  as  the  life  i.  ^14.  Grandeur  of  maimer  in  paimingi 
i.  aao.  A  landscape  admiu  not  variety  of  cxpreflion  i.  s88i  Paint^ 
ing  is  an  imitation  of  nature  ii.  3.  In  hiftory-painting  the  {Principal 
figure  ought  to  be  in  the  beft  light  ii.  350.  A  good  pic^re  agreeable 
though  the  fubjedfc  be  dilagreeable  ii.  357*  Obje(£b that  (Irike  terror 
have  a  fine  e£^  in  painting  ii.  ^66*  Obje<9B  of  horror  ought  not  t6 
be  reprefented  ii.  3  tf  1 .  Unity  of  adfeion  in  a  pidkure  ii.  404.  "What 
emotions  can  be  raifed  by  painting  ii.  416 .  42  7. 

Panic)  caufe  of  it  i.  t  to.  ' 

Paradise  Loft)  the  richnefi  Of  its  melody  ii.  iC^,  cenfured  ii.  379. 

Parallelogram)  its  beauty  i.  1 93« 

Parody)  defined  i.  3^9.  441.  443.  Nbta 

Particles  ii.  13^.  not  capable  of  an  accent  ii.  14^. 

Paflion).no  pleafiire  of  external  fenfe  denominated  a  paflloil  except  0^ 
ieeing  and  hearixig  i.  3  r.  Pafiion  diftlnguifhed  from  emotion  i.  38} 
&c,  Objeifb  of  pillion  i.  41I  4%.  Pafllons  diftinguifhed  into  in- 
IHndklve  and  deliberative  i.  44.  7»>  ^>  ^hat  are  felfifh,  what  fodal 
i.  44.  45.  what  diflbcial  i.  47.  Paifion  communicated  to  related  ob- 
jedbi.  19,  &c,  n,6€i  84.  Ita.  144.  130,  &c.  298.  tpp.  Ge- 
nerated by  a  complex  obje<^i.  67.  A  palCon  paves  the  way  to  o*" 
thers  of  a  iimDar  tone  i.  70.  A  paflion  paves  the  way  to  others  in 
the  fame  tone  i.  ^e,  Pafiion  raifed  by  painting  i.  88.  89.  Papons 
tonfideredas  plcafant  or  paiinful,  agreeable  or  diiagreeable  i.  lot,  &Ci 
Qur  paffions  governed  by  the  moral  ienfei.  lot;  Social  paffions 
tnore  pleafant  and  lels  painful  than  the  iclflfh  i:  104.  Paffionis  ard 
infedUous  i.  loi.  are  refined  or  gro (si.  X04.  Their  interrupted  ex-t 
iftenceiiio^.  &c.  Their  growth  and  decay  id  08^  &c.  The  ideix« 
tity  of  a  pafiion  1. 107.  Th6  btilk  Of  our  pafions  are  the  affeffioiis 
•flovcorhaifed  iafiamed  into  apai&oni^  xxt.    Paffions  have  :t 
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tendency  to  execfk  i.  1 1 1 .  iPaflions  fwell  by  Oppofition  i.  1 1  x .  i  n. 
A  paffion  fudden  in  growth  is  fudden  in  deciyL  lijf.  Apailioa 
founded  on  an  originsd  propeniity  endures  for  life  i.  113.  founded 
on  iffe^on  or  averfion  is  fubjedk  to  decay  i.  114.  115.  A  pai&on 
ceafes  upon  attaining  its  ultimate  end  i.  1 14.  Coexiftent  pafiions 
i.  115,  &c.  PaiBo^^  iimilarand  diifixnilai  i.  13a.  Flu<5hiation  of 
paflion  i*  1339  &c*  44^.  Its  influence  upon  our  percqptions,  opi- 
nions, andbeliefi.  141,  &e,  157.  itftf*  i^7«  ^73.  X77.  iLax6.x;j. 
257.165.  Pailions  attra<ilive  and  rcpul&vei.  173. 413.  Prone  to 
its  gratification  i.  x8a.  PaHions  ranked  according  to  their  dignity 
1.  339.  340.  341  Social  pailions  of  greater  dignity  than  felfiih  i.  344. 
External  figns  of  padions,  ch.  15 .  Our  paifions  £hould  be  gOTcnied 
.byreaibni.  451-  Language  of  paifioncli«  17.  A  pafiion  wkn 
immoderate  is  fiknt  i.  477.  478.  Language  of  paflion  broken  aad 
interrupted  i.  479.  What  paflions  admit  of  figurative  exprefiioo  i. 
480.  ii.  203.  %o6.  Language  proper  for  impetuous  pafBon  i.  484. 
for  melancholy  i.  481.  for'calm  emotions  i.  48a.  for  turbulent  paf* 
Hon  i.  481.  With  regard  to  pafiion  man  is  paflive  ii.  500.  We  are 
conicious  of  pailions  as  in  the  heart  ii.  500. 

Faflionate)  perfonificationii.  234. 

Paflivefubje^)  defined  ii.  5a6.  5x7. 

Pathetic  tragedy  ii.  3^. 

FauTe)  paufes  necefiary  for  three  diflerent  purpofes  ii.  103.  Mofical 
paufes  in  an  hexameter  line  ii,  109.  Mufical  paufes  ought  to  coin* 
cide  with  thofe  in.  the  fcnfe  ii.  xii.  X14.  What  mufical  pau;&s  are 
cfiTential  in  Engiifh  heroic  Verie  ii.  124.  Rules  concerning  them 
.  ii.  1 2  5 . 1 2tf  Pauie  that  concludes  a  couplet  ii.  137.  Paufe  and  ac- 
cent have  a  mutual  influence  il.  153.        ^ 

Pedeftal)  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented  ii.  466.  ' 

Perceptions)  more  eafily  remembered  than  ideas  i.  itfo.  Succeflionof 
perceptions  i.  15.  25^0.  Unconnedled  perceptions  find  not  eafy  ad- 
mittance to -the  mind  i.  293.  299.  Pleafure  and  pain  of  per- 
ceptions in  a  train  i.  298,  &c.  Perception  defined  ii.  soi.  Original 
and  fecondary  ii.  504.    Simple  and  complex  ii.  509. 

period)  has  a  fine  cfk^  when  iis  members  proceed  in  the  form  of  an 
increafing  feries  ii.  x(S.  In  the  periods  of  a  difcourfe  variety  ought 
%o  be  ftudied  ii.  x8.  Diffisreat  thoughts  ought  not  tobecrouded  into 
one  period  ii.  18.  The  fcene  ought  not  to  be  changed  in  a.  period 
ii.  39.  A  period  (b  arranged  as  to  e:(prefs  the  fenfc  clearly,  feenU 
more  mufical  than  where  the  fenie  is  lef^  doubtful  ii.  6a.  In  what 
part  of  the  period  doth  a  word  make  the  greatefl  figpie  11.  7 x.  A  pe* 
liod  ought  to  be  cldied^th  that  word  which  makes  the  greateft  fi- 
gure ii.  73*  When  there  is  occafio|i  to  mention  many  particulars,  ia. 
what  order  ought  tjiey  to  be  placed  ii.  7j,  4rc»    A  fhort  period  ^11 

UTcly 
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lively  and  £uniliir,  a  kmg  period  grave  and  folemn  iL  79.  A  diP> 
courfe  ought  not  to  commence  with  a  long  period  ii.  79. 

Peribnification  ii.  %%6,  &c,    Pailionate  and  defcriptive  ii.  x|4. 

]^erfpi£uit]r)  a  capital  requifite  in  writing  ii.  ao.  Perfpicuity  in  ar- 
rangement ii.  14. 

PhantaimiLsos*  ^ote. 

Phar£Uia)  cenforedii.  3^7. 

Phedra)  of  Racine  cenfured  i.  40  7. 48^.  48  7* 

Pidure)  See  Painting. 

PilaAer)  leis  beautiful  than  k  column  ii.  467* 
Pindar)  defe^vc  in  order  and  connection  i.  %$, 

Pity)  defined  i.40k  apt  to  produce  love  i.  71.  alwayi  painful,  yet 
always  agreeable  i.  loa.  reiembles  iu  caufei.  170.  What  are  the 
proper  fiibjedb  for  raifing  pity  ii.  3  7  >  9  ^• 

Plain)  a  larj^e  plain,  a  beautiful  obje^  i.  166, 

Planetary  fyftem)  its  beauty  i.  138. 

Plautus)  the  liberty  he  takes  as  to  place  and  time  ii.  4x1. 

Play)  is  a  chain  of  conne^d  fk<Sb,  each  fcene  making  a  link  ii.  403. 

play  of  words)  i.  37s  .496,  &c.  gone  into  diirepute  i.  37^.  Compaji- 
fons  that  refolve  into  a  play  of  words  ii.  ai7»  &c, 

Pleaiknt  emotions  and  paflions  i.  95,  &c.  Social  pai&ons  more  plea* 
iant  dun  die  (elfifh  L  104.    Pleafant  pain  explained  i.  118. 

Pleailire)  pleafures  of  feeing  and  hearing  diftin^rulfhed  firom  thofe  of 
the  otlier  leniesL  x,  &e.  Pleaiure  of  order  i»  »3.  of  connet^on  i. 
23.  PJeaiures  of  tal^e,  touch,  4nd  imeU,  not  termed  emotions  or 
paffions  i.  31.  Pleafure  of  a  reverie  i.  85.  300.  Pleafures  refined  and 
grois  i.  104.  Pleafure  of  a  train  of  perceptions  in  certain  drcum- 
ilances  i.  198,  &e.  Corporeal  pleafure  low  and  ibmetimes  meaa 
1.340.  Pleaiures  of  the  eye  and  ear  never  low  or  mean  1.340, 
Pleafiires  of  the  underftanding  ate  high  in  po^at  of  dignity  i.  341.; 
Cuftom  augments  moderate  pleafures,  but  diminiihes  thofe  that  are 
intenfe  i.  399.    3ome  pleafures  felt  internally,  fome  externally  ii* 

Poet)  the  chief  talent  of  a  poet  who  deals  in  the  pathetic  i.  419, 

Poetical  flights)  in  what  ftate  of  mind  they  are  mod  relilhed  ii,  aQ3. 
*04« 

poetry)  how  far  ^farietyis  proper  i.  305.  307.    Objei^  that  ftrik^  ter- 
ror  have  a  fine  efifedt  in  it  ii.  3^0.    Objeds  of  horror, ought  to  be 
baniihed  from  it  ii.  361.    Poetry  has  power  over  aU  the  hunan  af*  « 
felons  iL4&tf.    The  moft  fiiccefsful  in  defcribingobje^  of  fight 
it.  sio, 

polite  behaviour  i.  105. 

Polygon)  rcgiUar,  its  beauty  i.  19*. 

Mm  3  Polyfyllablpt 
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folyfyUiblfift)  bow  &r  agreeable  to  the  earti.  p.  to.  ieldom  hay^  place 
in  the  conftnidtion  of  Engliih  verfeiii.  iix.  149, 

ITompey  ofCorneille)  ceiUuredi.  4Stf- 4^7*  470* 
Poor)  habit  puu  them  00  a  level  with  the  rich  i,  403. 

Pope)  ezceU  in  the  variety  of  his  melody  ii.  141 .  ceni^red  ii.  149.  %$% 
15».  343.     His  ftyle  compared  with  that  of  Swifk  ii.  348. 

Pofture)  conftrained  pofture  difagreeable  to  the  ipe^torL  16^. 

Power  of  abdracSVion  ii.  51.3.     Its  ufeii^5a3.  5;a4. 

Prepofitions)  explained  ii.  48. 

Pride)  how  generated  i.  1 1 o.  1 11.  why  it  'is  perpetiial  i,  i  J3. 114.  ia, 
cites  us  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abihrditics  of  others  i.  ^zg.  330 
confi<iered  With  refpetft  to  dignity  and  meannefs  i.  34 1.  Its  eztenul 
exprefllons  or  6gns  difagreeable  i.  4.ZX.  '  ' 

primary  and  fecondary  equalities  of  flatter  i.  ip;.  Primary  apd  fecOQ* 
dary  relations  i.  3 »o.  31  r. 

principle)  of  order  i.  lo.  11.  of  morality  i.  3 tf.  5^:  331,  ^re,  ofielf- 
prefervation  1.73.  of  feliSfhpefi  |.  174.  175*'  of  benevolence  1. 174, 
375.  of  punifliment  1.  if  6,  333.  Principle  that  makes  us  fond  of  e^ 
fteem  1. 180.  aip.  of  curiofity  1. 145.  %s$:  104.  of  habit  i.  401. 40;. 
Principle  that  makes  us  wifh  others  to  be  of  our  opinion  ii.  4B6, 487, 
Principle  defined  ii.  517.  fometimes  (b  enliyened  a^  (p  fxcpme  29 
emotion  i.  5ff.    See  Propenfity. 

principles  of  the  fine  aits  i.  5. 

Froceleu0naticusii.  t7p. 

prodigies)  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  1. 15 1« 

prologue  of  the  ancient  tragedy  ii.  407. 

pronoun)  defined  ii.  64, 

prcmundatioo)  rules' for  it  ii.  84*  94}  &e,  di/Huguiflied  firom  fiiigiiigij. 
94.    Singing  and  pronouncing  compared  ii.  ptf. 

Propenfity)  (bmetinies  fo  enlivened  as  to  become  an  emotion  i.  5(S.  uo. 
oppofed  to  a^e^on  i.  1x4.  Opinion  and  belief  influenced  by  iti. 
154.  Propenfity  to  juftify  our  paffions  and  aftions  i.  X4x.  Propcn? 
fity  to  puni^  guilt  and  reward  virtue  i^  x  7(f .  Propenfity  to  carry  a, 
long  die  good  or  bad  properties  of  one  iubje<S^  to  another  i.  58. 166. 
J67.  187*  ii*  4*  ^t.  6%.  6^.  84.  B5.  III.  ^44.  X45.  xCj.  xpS.  ap9. 
Propenfity  to  complete  every  work  that  is  begun^  and  to  carry  tfaingi 
to  perfe<£Hon  i;  178.  ii.  316.  46S.  Propeniity  to  communicate  to  <h 
thcrs  everything  that  afiTe^  us  i.  477.  Propenfity  to  place  together 
things  mutually  conne(Sled  ii.  6x.  Propenfity  denned  ii.  5x7.  See 
Principle. 

l^roperties)  tra;i$ferred  from  one  fubjedl  to  another  i.  58.  xtftf.  1^7. 187^ 
ii.  4.  <fi.  6z,  66.  84.  85.  xzx.  144.  14^.  3,67.  298.  299. 

property)  the  affcdtio|i  man  bears  to  his  piopcrty  i.  64.   A  fccondaiy 
^lation  i.  3x9.  ^0/^. 

ffpfbecy) 


1   ^ 
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Trppiiecy)  thofe  who  believe  In  prophecies  wifli  the  accom^liifhmeat 
■  1.  i8x.  ,,...-•    I     . 

Fxopricty)  ch.  lo.  a  fccondary  relation  i.  3x9.  isTo//.  diftinguifhcd 
from  congniitji.  3x0.  diftiagiufhedfroint>ix>portM)n  Pro^     , 

priety  in  bufldin^  ii.  4tf6.'4tf I. 

Proportion)  contributes  to  grandeur  i  aoi^  diftinguifhed  from  proprie* 
ty  i.  330.  As  to  quantity  coincides  with  congruity  i.  3^0.  examme<J 
as  applied  to  arcMteaweii.  4^3,  drr.    Proportion  dcfihe4  ii.  j  x;. 

Profc)  diftinguifhed  from  vcrfc  ii.  f  8,' ^-c.  •  - 

Profp€<a)  an  unbouh^ed  prbfpc(a  difagreeable  i.  %  7 1 .  A(^<r.    By  what 
-  means  a  profpe^may  be  improved  ii.  ^35.  437* 

Provoked  Hufband)  cenfured  ii.  393.  * 

Pun)  defined  i.  380.        ^      \ 

Punifliment)  in  the  place  where  the  crime  was  cox9mittied  i.  a  84.    Pu*  , 
lliifhment  of  impropriety  i.  3a8.  33 1.  ^ 

Public  games)  of  the  Gxeek^i.  24X. 

Pyrrhichtusii.  X78.  '  *    ' 

QS^Iities}  fnrimary  atvd  (econdaryi.  1 91.  ii<  505.- iV^^..  A  <|ual!ty 
cannot  be  conceived  independent  of  the  iubje<5t  to  which  it  belongs  ii. 
50.499.500.  Different  qualities  perceived  by  difierei^t  fenfes  in 
499.  500.  commuQt<^ted  to  related  objedb.    See  Propenfity,        - 

Qu^^ti^)  with  refpedl  to  melody  tit  xoj.  lao.-  Quantity  w}th  rcfpei^ 
to  Engiifhverfe  ii.  XX o.' ^Falfe  quantity  ii.  xn^a.  .     .    ' 

Quintilian)  ceniuredii.  X59.  suSo.  * 

Quintus  Curtius)  ecniuced  i.  448<  449. 

llacine)  criticised  i.  4.85, '6^r.    Cenfured  i.  49*.  ^ 

Rape  of  the  Lock)  charat^eHfed  i.  35a*  *  Its  verfe  admirable  \u  104. 
Reading)  chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader  i.  4X^.    Plaintive  pafidom  require 

a  flow  pronunciation  i.  443*  l^ftU.    Rules  for  reading  ii.  94,  ^c* 

compared  with  finging  ii^  96.     • 
'  Ideality  of  external  objcdts  i.  80.  ^ 

Reafbn)  rcafons  to  judify  a  favourite  opinion  are  always  at  hand,  and 
'  inneh  relifhed  i.  143. 
Recitative  ii.  xox. 
Ilefined  pleafiire  i.  X03.  w.  . 
Regularity)  not  fo  eflcntial  in  great  obje^  as  in  inuU  i.  jtoj*  n9t  in  ft 

finall  work  fo  piuch  in  one  that  b  eztenfive  i.  103.     How  for  to  be; 

ftudied  in  architcawre  ii.  43«>-  448.  413-    How  ^  to  be  ftudjed  in  a 

garden  ii.  43  3 .    Regular  line  defined  ii.  5  »  3  •    Rcg»la'  ^W^^  defined 

ii.  4X  3 .     Regularity  proper  and  figurative  ii.  5 14. 
.  JclelatioBs  i.  16.  have  an  inflnciice  in  generating  anotions  andpaffion* 

i«59.  ^-e.   Arc  the  foundation  of  congroity  a»d  propriety  i.  s«9» 
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^|S0*    Ttmuy  viid  itefMkdirj  nWtmi  i,  i%^  In  what 

numiit  are  reladom  ezprcflTed  in  words  u.  45,  &c.  The  eStCt  that 
.even  the  (lighter  relatiQiu  have  on  the  inindii.  44% f 

Relative  beauty  L  I  $tf.  ii.  44%. 

Ronorie)  angoiih  of  reinorfe  L  170.  iu  gratificatioa  i.  177.  unotmeui 
i.|4r. 

Repartee  i.  383. 

Repreftnution)'  its  perfe^on  lies  in  hiding  itielfand  producing  an  ioi- 
preili  on  of  reality  i.  88.  ii.  4i».  4x3. 

|tepuli)ve)  objedt  i.  1^3.    Repulfive  paifions  i.  4a3. 

Refirmblance)  and  diflimilityde  ch.  8.  Eefemblance  in  a  ieries  of  ob< 
jediii.  15*  The  members  of^  fentepce  fignifying  a  rcfemhlanfc 
betwixt  obje^  ought  io  refismble  each  oth^  ii.  34,  &e.  Reloa* 
blanc^  betwut  ipund  ind  iigyutotson  ii.  83.  8^.  97.  No  reibn* 
blance^  betwixt  objeds  of  difierent  ienfes  ii .  85 .  Reiembling  canib 
inay  pro4uce  eSBe^  that  have  no  reiemblapc^,  and  eauics  ^t  have 
no  refembhusce  may  produce  rcfeinbling  effedls  ii.  8tf,  ^f.  Thf 
£unte{l  refemblance  betwnt  found  and  iigni£cation  give  the  great? 
eft  pleafure  ii.  9%.  Refemblance  carried  too  £ur  in  fpnie  g^u-dcnsii 
433.  Note, 

Reientniettt)  expjaiued  i.  74,  &c.  Diiagreeable  in  ezceis  {.  109.  &« 
tended  againft  relatioz^  of  the  o^4^r  i.  149.  Its  sratificatioo  !• 
^f€,  l^^.    "When  iimnoderate  is  jUeuti.  478. 

Reft)  neither  agreeable  nor  diiagreeable  s.  137, 

ptevenge)  confidered  with  reipe^  to  its  grati^ation  u  144.  Animates^ 
l^t  doth  npt  'e}eyate  the  lUind  i?  %  i8*  Haf  no  4ignity  i|i  it  i.  341. 
Vlicn  immoderate  is  iilent  i.  478. 

Reverie)  cauie  of  the  plc^fiure  we  have  in  it  i.  85.  300. 

Rhymb)  for  what  fub}eas  U  is  proper  ii,  itfQ,  cSrr.  Iblelody  of  lUjm 
ii.  170. 171. 

Rhythjnus)  ^pfoed  ii.  pfl,  *^ 

Rich  and  poor  put  upon  a  lev^l  b^  habit  i.  403, 

Riches)  love  of,  corrupts  the  tafte  ii.  494. 

Riddle  ii.  439, 

Ridicule)  a  grofs  pleafure  i.  10%,  ^  lofing  groupd  in  England  i,  if  tf. 
Emotion  of  ridicule  i.  %6i.  Not  concordant  with  grandeur  i.  3^88. 
Ridicule  i.  3x8.  ch.  22.    Whether  it  be  a ,  teft  of  truth  i*  3^^* 

Rtdicnlous)  diflinguifiied  irom  riiible  i.  atf r. 

Right  and  wrong  as  to  adtions  i.  36. 

RiEbie  objeas  ch.  7*    Ri£ble  4tftinguiihe4  from  fifliculout  i.  40x.    . 

Room)  its  form  ii.  410. 

Rubens)  cenftirediL  191. 

Ruin)  ou^t  not  10  be  fcen  firom  a  Qpw^-parterre  ii.  431,  Jp  wha| 
f<Um  it  ought  to  be  ^  ^i,  _. 
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$aUttft)  cenilured  £3r  wantof-coAoedionl.  »7« 

Sapphic  verie}  has  a  very  agreeable  modulattonii.  I  or.    . 

Savage)  knows  little  of  focial  afibi^oni.  I04.V 

Scorn  i.  318.  3S0. 

Sculpture)  imitates  nature  iL  3.  "What  emotipos  c^n  be  railed  by  It 
ii.  416,  427.  I 

SeccbiaRapitaJdLixz6kcn&di»i5^» 

Secondary  qualities  of  matter  i.  i9S>  iptf.  1^7.  Secondary  relations!' 
310.  3»i.  Ntte, 

Seeing)  in  feeing  we  feel  no  imprei&on  iL  503.  Obje^  of  fight  are  all 
of  them  complex  ii.  509. 

6elf<'deceit  i.  144. 467. 

Selfifh  paflions  i.  44. 45.  Are  pleafant  i.  i«i.  io».  Lefs  refined  and  lefs 
pleafant  than  the  focial  i.  104.  The  pain  of  felfifh  paflions  more 
fevere  than  of  focial  paflions  i.  1 05.  Inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fecial 
1.344.  A  felfifh  emotion  arifing  from  a  focial  pnndplei.  45,  A 
fel£fh  motive  ariiing  from  a  focial  principle  i.  45.  Note, 

SdfifhneA)  promoted  by  luxury  ii.  494.  and*  alfb  by  love  of  riches  iL 

494* 
Self-love)  its  prevalence  accounted  for  L  48.    In  excefs  difagreeable  f. 

loi.  lox.    Not  incoufifkent  with  benevolence  i.  174. 175. 
SemipauTe)  in  an  hexameter  line  ii.  no.    What  fcmipaufcs  are  found 

inanEngiifhhcroiclineii.  115. 
Senfation)  defined  ii.  501. 

Senfe)  of  order  i.  ao,  &c,  contributes  to  generate  emotions  i.  ^1.  and 
paflions  S,  6B.  Senfe  of  right  and  wrong  i.  3^.  The  veracity  of  our 
icnfes  i.  80.  ii.  soi*Nete»  Senfe  of  congruity  or  propriety  i.  3x9.  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  ji.  3  3  7  •  3  3  B.  ii.  488.  Senfe  of  ridicule  i. 
3$x.  Senfe  by  which  we  difcover  a  pafliOn  from  its  external  figns 
1.  4x5.  Senfe  of  a  comJaon  nature  in  every  fpecies  of  beings  i.  pp. 
Ii.  484.  Senfe  internal  and  external  ii.  4pp.  In  touching,  tafHng, 
andfinelling,  we  feel  the  impreffion  at  the  organ  of  fi*nfi>,  not  in 
feeing  and  hearing  i.  I.  ii.  503. 

Sentence)  it  detradb  from  neatnefs  to  vary  the  fcejie  ia  the  fame  fen* 
tence  ii.  3p.  A  fentence  fo  arranged  as  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  dearly, 
^eems  always  more  mufica)  than  where  the  fenfe  is  left  14  any.  degree 
doubtf\ilii.  6x.  6a.  r. 

Sentiment)  elevated,  low  i.  a  1 1 .  > xa.  Sentiments  ch.  16,  ou^  to  be 
^ted  to  the  paflion  i.  43f .  ^  Sentiments  expieffing  the  fwclling  of 
jMiffion  i.  446.  exprefling  the  difierent  fbiges  of  paf&on  i.  447.  -dSStz^ 
ted  by  coexiftent  paflions  i.  450.  Sentiments  of  ftroog  paffioni  are 
hidor  diflembledi.45 1. 451.  Sentiments  above  the  tone  of  the  paflioa 
i.  ^55*  below  the  tone  of  the  paffion  i.4S6,  Sentiments  toogay  fbt 
f^f^rioys  pailipn  1.4^7.  too  artifid^  £qx  a  ferious  paffioni. 458, 
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fimdfiil  or  finical  1.4^1.     di£iordant  ^vfth   dura<Ser  x.  4^ 3. 4^4. 

1nirplacedi.45r.4ffd.     Immoral  fentiinents  exprefled  witlioutdir. 

jruife  i.  466.  unnatural  i.  471.    Sentiments  both  in  dramarif  ani^  f. 

pic  compofitions  ought  to.be  fiibfervient  to  the  auction  ii.  380.   Sen- 
-  timent  defined  ii.  518.  519. 
Sentimental  mufic  i.  ia8.   NeU, 
Series)  from  fmall  to  great  agreeable  i.  ao0.  xop.     Afcending  ftiiai. 

a  10.    Descending  (eries  i.  a  10.    The  efifedl  of  a  number  of  obids 

placed  in  an  increafing  or  decreafing  (cries  ii.  14.  15. 
Serpentine  river)  its  beauty  i.  a 3  9.  ii.  443. 
Sertorius)  of  Corneille  cenfured  i.  445. 
Shaft)  of  a  column  ii.  469. 
Shake fpear)  his  fcntimcnts  juft  repreientations  of  nature  i.  44s.  !(&• 

perior  to  all  other  writers  in  delineating  paiflions   and   fentimentsi. 

483.484.  excels  in  the  knowledge  of  .human   nature  i.  485.  N^ 

deals  little  in  inverfion  ii.  163.  excels  ifk  drawing  charadters  ii.  334. 

his  (lyle  in  what  reipedt  excellent  .:ii.  348.  his  dialogue  finely  con^ 

du(Sled  ii.  397.  deals  not  in  barren  fcenes  ii.  4.03. 
Shame)  arifing  from  afit<Skion  or  avsrfion  i-  1 1 x.  is  not  mean  i.  341. 
Sight)  influenced  by pailion  i.  i6s-   66.^7^9  ^^* 
Similar  emotions  i.  117.    their  cfle<$ts  when  coexiAent  i.  119-  "•419' 

460.     Similar  pafHons  i.  13a.  133.    £fi^i5U  of  coexiflent  iimilai  ^ 

fions  i.  X3X. 
Simple  perception  ii. 509. 
Simplicity)  tafte  for  fimplicity  has  produced  many  Utopian  fyftejns  of 

human  nature  i.  33.    Beauty  of  fimplicity  i.  x,88.  189.  194-    Abaih 

doned  in  the  finearui.  194.  a  great  beauty  in  tragedy  ii.  39a.  ought 
.   to  be  the  governing  tafte  in  gardening  and  architcdture  ii.  4>Pr 
Singing)  diftinguiflicd  from  pronouncing  Oir  leading  ii.  94*    ^S>^S 

and  ptonouncing  compared  ii.  ptf .      . 
Situation)  difierent  fituations  fuited  to  different  buildiixgs  ii>  4^>* 
Sky)  the  reliih  of  it  loft  by  familiarity  i.  xxo. 
Smelling)  in  finelling  we  fixl  an  impreifiop  upon  the  organ  of  fcnfc  il 

,   SOI. 

$mpkfc)  the  pleaiurc  of  afccndingftiokc  accounted  iat  i.  a4.  »40- 

Social  paffion8i.44.  45.  more  refined  and  more  pleafant  than  thcia- 

•  fiihi.  104.    The  paiA  pf  fecial  pafliom  W^  niild  th^fi  ofie'iil; 

I  pafilonsi.  xo|.  of  greater  dignity  i.  344* 

Society)  advantages  of  i.  180.  183. 

6»liloquy)  has  a  foundation  in  pJJture  i.  4M-    Solilo^vip*  »•  48^^ 

eo()lioc]«s)  i^neraliy  coneA  in  th^  diamatic  rules  ii.  4*0. 

^mnds)  concoxdant  i.  1 1*.  difeqid^Qt  i.  1 1 6.    Sounds  produce  emotiw 

.   ihft  refemble  them  i.  168.  articulate  hoy^^  far  agreeable  to  the  earu. 

.  IrT  Aimpo*  fou|i4  ibotlis  tjic  ?nind,  and  a  rou^h  found  animaw 
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!!•  If* ;  K  gs>ntxa^ed  ibtttd  tends  to  lay  us  afleep,  an  intenrupted 

ibund  roufes  and  animates  ii.  4X. 
Space)  natural  computation  of  fpace  i.  itf^,  (yC' 
Specif)  defiUe^  ii.  5^1*  ,  .  .. 

Specific  habit)  defined  i*  3^)4.;        .  .  i 

Speech)  powet  of  fpeech  to  mfeemotiona,  'wheflfie*^deri\red  i.  8$.  gi. 

Spondee)  ii.  xo6,  4tc,  178. 

Square)  its  beauty  i.xpx.'309«      '.  :        -^ ; 

Stairs)  their  proportion  iL.  449*      :  '         .        . 

St^p4^i4  of  taft^  ck*  x5*  ;  $taadaid  ofmorals  ii.  486. 491. 49».  493* 
Star)  in  gardening  ii.  435.  ;^        ■ 

Statue)  the  reaibn  why  a  (bilne  is  noccoloured  i.  jt$^f.  '  Hie  limbs  of:! 
ftatue  ought  to  be  contrafted  i.  307.    An  equeftrian  Aatue  is  placed 
-lira centre  ofibeets  th^tit  may  be  iocb  fiom  man^  pikdiei ^t once ii. 
350.    Statues  for  adorning  a  building  where  to  be  placed  ii .  465 .  4^ tf, ' 
Statue  of  an  animal  pouring  out  water  ii.  43  7.  ^of  a  water>god  pour- 
. .  ing  water  out  of  his  um4u  471 »    Stt^oi  0^^  animak  employed  as' 
.  £ippoits  condemned  iL  475.'      Kaked  ilatues  condemned  ii.  4$!.' 
:  Note,  •    '    ■'  V    ■  ' 

Steeple)  ought  to  be  pyramidal  i.  307^  " 

Strakda)  cenfuredii.  3x3.  ^  •'  .'—...' 

Style)  natural  and  inserted  ii.  49)  ^r.  Thebeautietofa  natural  ftyle 
Ii*  Si.  of  an  inverted  flyle  ii.  8».  .  Conciie  ftyle  a  great  ornament 
ii-  353'  f 

Sjabje<^)  may  be  conceived  independent  of  any  particular  qiudity  il, 
50.51.  Subje(5t  with  refpedl  to  its  qualities  ii.  499.  509.  Subje^ 
tlefincd  ii.  5ztf.  •      " 

Sublimity  ch.  4.  Sublime  in  poetry  1 111.  General  teirnis  ought  to  be 
avbided  wh«e  fublimity  t$  intended  i.  %%$.  Sublimity  may  be  em- 
ployed  indire<SI;ly  to  fink  the  mind  i.  ax7.  xiS.    Falfe  fublime  i.  %%q^ 

Spbmiffion)  natural  foundation  ^fA^Mi^oii  to  |Overilincnt  i.  i8o* 

Spi&ftance)  defined  ii^  500. 

Silblbatuxn)  defined)  ii.  5  ooi. 

Succefllon)  of  perceptions  and  ideas  i.  15,  4tc.  z9»,  ^r.  -  In  a  ^otclp 
fuccefllon  of  the  moil  beautiful  objei^,  we  areicarce  ibifibleof  any 
emotion!.  86.  Succe|Sk>n^iyitablei^iii  a  wordii. 9.  ofimprefiions 
ii.  14.  15. 

Superlatives)  inferior  writen  deal  in  fuperlatives  ii.  34(1.     '  '      ** 

^prife)  the  efiTenc^  pf  witi.  3^0.3^5.  inftantaneeUs  i.  ro8iib9. 'yro. 

^^6.  d^ay&^diddenly  i.  i  1 6,  pleafan  t  or  painful  according  to  ci/cum* 

(binces  i.  X49,  iyc,    Surpriie  the  cauTe  of  contraA  1.274.  basah  m- 

guence  ppon  o^r  opimons,-  and  even  upon  our  eye -fight  i.  2  7  7.  Surf 
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fxifc  1  filent  paffioB  L  47$.  ftodSed  ia  Gbiaelc  gaidcas  ii.  44}* 
Soipenfe)  an  uneafy  (late  £.158. 
Sweet  diftrefs)  expUined  i.  ti8. 
Swift)  his  language  always'fiiited  to  his  fubje^ii.  345.  hasapecoSir 

energy  of  ityle  ii.  348.  compared  widi  Pope  iL  348. 
Syllable  ii.  8.    SyflaUes  confideied  as  oempofing  woids  11.  p.   SyllaUet 

long  and  ihort  ii.  10. 165.  Many  fylUbles  in  Eng^iih  are  arbitiaiyii. 

lao. 
Sympathy)  iympathetie  emotion  of  ▼iicoei.  53,  &c.     The  pais  of 

fympathy  is  voluntary  i.  X04.  105.    It  improires  the  temper  I  lof. 

Sympathy  i.  X75*  atttadtive  i.  175. 41^.  never  low  nor  mean  L  3401 

the  cement  of  fodety  i.  4^  9- 
Synthetic)  and  anatytic^methods  of  reaioning  oompaxed  L  aa*  a3« 

Tacitus)  excels  in  drawing  chaiadertiL  334.  his  (lyle comprdiofife 

ii.  3$J- 

Taflb)  ceniiired  ii.  384*  388. 

Tafte)  in  tafting  we  feel  an  impreflioii  upon  the  organ  of  foiie  i.  i. 
ii*  503*  TaAe  in  the  fine  arts  though  natwalrequirea  coltorei.  4-5* 
iL  49s.  Note.  Tafte  in  the  fine  aru  compared  widx  the  moral  kak 
L5.  itt  advanuges  L  8.  &c.  Delicacy  of  taile  i.  103.  a  low  taflel 
:»!!.  Tafte  in  ibmemeafiire  governed  by  reaibn  11.469.  Note.  The 
fiiondation  of  a  rigjht  and  wro^g  in  tafte  ii.  485.  Tafte  in  the  fine 
,  arts  as  well  as  in  morals  corrap^  by  voluptuoufiieia  ii.  494.  coi^ 
xnpted  by  love  of  riches  ii.  494.  Tafle  never  naturally  bad  or  wm^ 
ii-  49^*  497*    Aberrations  firom  a  tme  tafle  in  the  fine  arts  ii,  4pi. 

49a. 
Tautology)  ablemifli  in  writing  ii.  3^4. 

Telemachus)  an  epic  poem  ii.  36^.  Note*    Cenlbied  ii.  390.  Note, 
Temples)  of  ancient  and  modem  virtue  in  the  gardens  of  Scows. 

474. 
Terence  cenfiired  i.  491  ii.  419. 4ar. 

Terror)  ariies  fometones  to  it«  utmoft  height  inftaottneoofly  i.  f  #8.  lof. 

xto.  a  iilent  paifion  i.  478.    Objeds  that  ftrike  terror  have  a  fine 

effcdl  in  poetry  and  painting  ii.  3^0.   The  terror  raiied  by  tragedy 

explained  ii.  37^* 
Theocem)  general  theorems^  agreeable  i.  Sf4. 
Time)  paft  tiine  expreflbd  a*  pieieiit  if  9^  ^*    Hatoral  compQtadofk 

of  time  i.  i^5>  &c, 
Titus  livius.    iee  Ltvy, 
Tone)  of  mind  ii.  501* 
Touch)  in  touching  we  fieel  an  impreflion  upoii  theo|!gaa  of  ienie iL 

7'r^phii^iens)  of  Sophocles  ^enfured  ii  41$.  419* 

Tragedy) 
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Tragedy)  the  deepeft  tragedies  are  the  moft  crowded  L  451.  KMe,  The 
later  Eogliih  tragedies  ceniured  j.  440.  French  tragedy  cenfurcd  i. 
.44X.  Note.  469.  The  tjreek  tragedy  accompanied  with  mi^cal 
notes  to  aicertain  the  pronunciation  it.  96.  Tragedy  ch.  a».  in  what 
jeipedt  it  differs  from  an  qpic  poem  ii.  365.  dilHnguifhed  into  pa« 
thetic  and  moral  ii.  %6t.  its  good  eflfedb  ii.  368.  compared  with  the 
epic  as  to  the  fubjedb  jwoper  for  each  ii.  %io.  how  far  it  may  bo*« 
low  firom  hiftory  ii.  377.  rule  for  dividing  it  into  a6b  ii.  378.  double 
plot  in  it  ii.  39t.  admits  not  violent  a/£tion  or  ilipematural  events 
ii.  393.  its  origin  ii.  40$.  Ancient  tragedy  a  continued  repreienta* 
tion  without  interruptioa  ii.  407.  COnfiitution  of  the  modem  dra< 
zna  ii.  408. 

Tragi-comedy  ii.  393* 

Trees)  the  bed  manner  of  placing  them  IL  434*  435. 43  tf* 

Triangle)  equilateral,  iu  beauty  i.  ig%, 

Tribrachys  ii.  1 78. 

Tfochaeusii.  178. 

Tropesch.  ao. 

tJgilineis)  proper  and  figurative  iL  513. 

Unbounded  pro(pe<Eb)  diiagreeable  i.  A  79<  Note. 

Uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature  i.  t6o^  Uniformity  apt  to  dii^ 
gttft  by  excefi  i.  193,  Uniformity  and  variety  ch.  9.  conipicuous  in 
the  works  of  natore  i.  315.  315.  The  melody  of  the  ver&  ought 
to  be  uniform  where  the  things  described  are  uni^rm  ii.  241.  Uni- 
formity defined  ii.  514. 

Unity)  the  three  unities  ch.  23.  of  a<SHon  ii.  398,  ire.  Unity  of  adUoa 
in  a  pidhire  ii.  404.  of  time  and  of  place  ii.  404,  &c.  Unities  of 
time  and  of  place  not  required  in  an  epic  poem  ii.  405.  Strvftly  ob- 
served in  the  Greek  tragedy  ii.  407.  Unity  of  place  in  the  ancient 
drama  ii.  42  7.  Unities  of  place  and  time  ought  to  be  jfhidlly  obier« 
Ted  in  each  aCk  of  a  modem  play  ii.  4a».  'Wherein  the  unity  of  a 
garden  coniilb  ii.  43a. 

V^iumquodque  eodem  modo  iiHohntur  quo  coHigatum  eft  i.  a8a. 

Vanity)  a  difagreeable  paHion  i.  20a.  always  appears  meani.  34s* 
Variety  diftinguiflxed  from  novelty  i.  i^r.    Variety  ch.  9.   Variety  in. 

pidbues  i.  307«  confpicuous,  in  the  workf  of  luturei.  3x1.  32^.  iji, 

gardening  ii.  443. 
VeraciCy  of  our  ^nfes  i.  80.  * 

Verb)  a£bive  and  paifive  ii.  44. 4f  • 
Verbal  antithefis)  defined  i.  377.  ii.  19. 
Verfailles)  gardens  of  ii.  438.  439. 

Verie)  dilUnguiihed  firom  profc  ii.  98.    SappUc  verie  extremely  melo«^ 

dious 
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dious  11.  tor.~  Iambic  Ie(s  fb  iii  ioT.  Strudhire  of  an  hezaiBecer 
littcii.  105.  Strudhire  of  Engiifh  heroic  veHe  ii.  108.  Note.  119, 6'^. 
't6o.  Engli{h  mon6(yllabIcs arbitral^  as  to  quantity  ii.  ixo.  Eiigfiili 
heroic  lines  diftinguKhed  iiko  four  forts  ii.  1x4.  149.  they  have  a 
due  mixture  of  unifbtmity  and  variety  if.  /jp.  Englifli  rhyme  com* 
pared  with  blank  vctfc  U.  itfo.  flutes  ft>r  compofing  each  ii.  itfo. 
f«i.  i6%.  Latin  hexameter  compared' with  Englifh  rhyme  ii.  1(4. 
compared  with  blahk  vcrfeiL  I  tf 5^  Frchch'^roic  verfc  compared 
vith  hexameter  atid  Thyme  ti.  itfj.  166.  The  Engliih  language  ii- 
cipible  df  the  mefody  of  hexameter  vcrfe  ii.  X67.  itf8.  Forw]ut 
fubjcdb  is  rhyme  proper  ii.  171,  &e.  Melody  of  rhyme,  ii.  170. 
Rhyme  neceflary  to  French  verfc  ii.  173.  Melody  of  vcrfc  is  fo  in- 
chanting  as  to  draw  a  veil  overgrofs  imperfedHons  ii.  17^.  Verfcs 
compofcd  in  the  (hape  of  an  ate  or  an  egg  ir.  4  ^8. 
Violent  a<Stion)  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  ftage  ii.  393.* 
Virgil)  cenfored  for  want  of  connexion  i.  %6.  his  vprfe  extremely  me- 
lodious ii.  i  ox.   his  verification  criticifcd  ii.  1 14.    cenfUred  ii.  17$. 

337-  338.  345'  }io.  379. 
Vir^l  traveftte)  charaderifed  i.  351. 
Virtue)  the  pleafures  of  virtue  never  decay  i.  40*.  40a. 
Vidon)  larged  and  fihallcft  angle  biF  vifion  i.  1^4. 
Voltaire)  cenfured  if.  330.  378.  384. 
Voluntary  figns  of  paflioni.  41  i. 
Vqli'^tuoufncfi)  tends  to  vitiate  our  tafte  ij.  494. 
Vowels  ii.  6* 

'Vt^'alk)  in  a  garden,'  whether  it  ought  to  be  ftraight  or  waving  li.  439. 

Artificial  walk  elevated  above  the  plain  ii.  441. 
"Wall)  thit  is  n6t  perpendicular  occafions  an  uneaiy  feeling  i.  itfB. 
Waterfall  i.  167-  1 58.  44a. 
"Water-god)  ftatiie  of,  pouring  out  water  ii.  475. 
Way  of  the  world)  cchfufcd'ii.  403.  the'iinides  of  place  and  time  ftric- 

ly  obfcrved  in  it  ii.  4x4. 
Will)  how  far  out  train  of  perceptions  can  be  regulated  by  it  i.  17. 

stpi.  a9tf..  determined  by  defire  i.  171.       , 
Windows)  their  proportion  ii.  449.  double  row  ii.  4(^4. 
■^ifli)  diftlnguifhed  from  defirie  i.  40. 

Wit)  defined  i.  7,'q,  i^i.  feldoin  united"  with  judgement  i.  ao.  but  ge- 
nerally with  memory  L  ao.  not  concordant  with  grandeur  i.  aS8. 

Wit  ch.  13^    Wit  in  founds  1.  383.     Wit  in  architedture  il.  473. 
Wonder)  indantaneous  i.  no.  decays  fudderily  i.  113.     Wonders  inA 

prodigies  find  ready  credit  with  the  vulgar  i.  153.     Wonder  defined 

i.  x45.  fludied  in  Chinefc  gardens  ii.  445. 
Words)  nalcs  fdr  coining  words  i.  47.  NoU,      Play  of  words,  i.  49tf. 


INDEX. 

^9jf  &e.    Jingle  of  words  Ti.49d.    Words  confidcrcd  with  rclpedl 
to  their  found  ii.  »•    Words  of  different  languages  compared  ii.  ix. 
What  are  their  beft  arrangement  in  a  period  ii.  i6.     A  conjundtidh 
or  disjundlion  in  the  members  of  the  thought  ought  to  be  imiuted 
in  the  exprel&on  ii.  15.  33.  34.    Words  exprefling  things  conntdted 
oug^t  to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  pollible  ii.  6%^  &c.    In  what 
part  of  a  fentence  doth  a  word  make  tht  greateft  figure  ii.  71* 
Words  acquire  a  beauty  6rom  their  meaning  ii.  84.  ^98.   Some  words 
make  an  imprellion  refembling  that  of  their  meaning  ii.  85.    The 
words  ought  to  accord  with  the  fentiment  1. 435.  479*  48r.  ii.  24. 
339.    A  word  is  often  redoubled  to  add  force  to  the  ezprefiion  i. 
483.  ii.350.    See  Language 
Writing)  a  fubjedl;  intended  for  amufemtet  may  be  highly  ornament- 
ed  i.  3*3 .    A  grand  fubjeA  appears  beft  in  a  plain  drefs  i.  313* 

Tottth)  requites  moce  rariety  of  amufement  than  old  age  i.  %pz. 
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